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PREFACE 


'^HE present volume is a sequel to my Oponor Researches 
* into the Antiquity of the Vedas, published in 1S93. The esti- 
mate of Vedic antiquity then generally current amongst Vedic' 
scholars was based on the assignment of arbitrary period of 
time to the different strata into which the Vedic literature is 
divided ; and it was believed that the oldest of these strata 
could not, at the best, be older than 2400 B* C. In my Orion, 
however, I tried to shew that all such estimates, besides being 
too modest, were vague and uncertain, and that the astronomi- 
cal statements found in the Vedic literature supplied us with 
far more reliable data for correctly ascertaining the ages 
of the different periods of Vedic literature. These astronomical 
statements, it was further shewn, unmistakably pointed out that 
the Vernal equinox was in the constellation of Mriga or Orion 
(about 4500 B. C.) during the period of the Vedic hymns, ^nd 
that it had receded to the constdiation of the Krittik&s. or the 
Pleiades (about 2500 B. C.) in the days of the Brahmanas. 
Naturally enough these results were, at first, received by scholars 
in a sceptical spirit. But my position was strengthened when 
it was found that Dr. Jacobi, of Bonn, bad independently arrived 
at the same conclusion, and, soon after, scholars dike Prof; ; 
Bloomfield, M. Barth, the late Dr. Bulher and others, more or 
less freely, acknowledged the force of my arguments. Dr,. 
Thibaut, the late Dr, Whitnqr and a few others were, however, 
of opinion that the evidence adduced by me was not conclusive. 
But the subsequent discovery, by my friend the late Mr. S.. B. 
Dixit, of a passage in the Sbatapatha Br&hmana, plainly 
stating that the Ktittik&s never swerved, in those days, from 
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the slowly accumulating mass of Vedic and Avestic evidence^ 
is fully narrated in the book, and need not, therefore, be re* 
peated in. this place, f desire, however, to take tHi's opportu- 
nity of gratefully acknowledging the generous sympathy shewn 
to me at a critical time by that venerable scholar. Prof. F. Max. 
Muller, whose recent death was mourned as a personal loss by 
his numerous admirers throughout India. This is not the place 
where we may, with propriety, discuss the merits of the policy 
adopted by the Bombay Government in 1897. Suffice it to say 
that in order to put down certain public excitement, caused by 
its own famine and plague policy, the Government of the day 
deemed it prudent to prosecutesome Vernacular papers in the 
province, and psominentiy amongst them the Kesari, edited by 
me, for writings which were held to be seditious, and I was 
awarded eighteen months' rigorous imprisonment. But political 
offenders in. India are not treated better than ordinary convicts, 

' and had it hot been for the sympathy and interest taken by 
Prof. Max Muller, who knew me only as the author of Orton^ 
and other friends, I should have been deprived of the pleasure, 
-^then the only pleasure,— of following up my studies in these 
days. Prof. Max Muller was kind enough to send me a copy 
of his second edition of the Rig-Veda, and the Government was 
pleased to allow me the use of these and other books, and also 
of light to read for a few hours at night. Some of the passages 
from the |lig-Veda, quoted in support of the Arctic theory 
in the following pages, were collected during such leisure 
asl coiLid get 'in these times. It was mainly through the 
efforts of Prof. Max Muller, backed by the whole Indian, 
press, that I was released after twelve months ; and in the very 
first letter I wrote to Prof. Max Muller after my release,’ I 
thanked him sincerely for bis dirinterested kindness, and also 
gave' him a brief summary of my new- theory regarding the’ 
primitive Aryan home as disclosed by Vedic evidence. It 



•was, of course, not to be expected that a scholar, who had 
worked all his life on a different line, would accept the new 
view at once, and that too on reading a bare outline ot the evi- 
.dence In its support. Still it was encouraging to hear from him 
that though the interpretations of Vedic passages proposed by 
me were probable, yet my theory appeared to be in conflict with 
the established geological facts- I wrote in reply that I had 
already examined the question from that stand-point, and ex- 
pected soon to place before him the whole evidence in support 
of my view. But, unfortunately, I have- been deprived of 
this'pleasure by his deeply mourned death .which occurred 
soon after. • 

The first manuscript of the book was written at the end of 
i8g8, and since then I have had the advantage of discussing the 
question with many scholars in Madras, Calcutta, Lahore, 
Benares and other places during my travels in the diflerent parts 
of India. But I hesitated to publish tlte book for a long time,— 
a part of the delay is due to other causes, — because the lines of 
investigation had ramified into many allied sciences such as 
geology, archaeology, corafaralive mythology and so on; and, as I 
was a mere layman in these, I felt some diffidence as 
to whether I had correctly grasped the bearing of the 
latest researches in these sciences. The difficulty is well 
described by Prof. Max Muller in his review of the Prc- 
historic Aniiquitief of published in the volume of 

his Za*t Etiayi, “ The ever-increasing division and sub-division,” 
observes the learned Professor, “of almost every branch of human 
Ixowledge into mote special branches of study make the specialist, 
whether he likes it or not, more and more dependent on the judg- 
ment and the help of his fellow-workers. A geologist in our day 
has often to deal with questions that concern the minerologist, 
the chemist, the archeologist, the philologist, nay, the the astro- 
nomer, rather than the geologist pur et simple, and, .as 
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life is too short for all this, nothing is left to him but to - appeal 
■to his colleagues for counsel and help. It is one of the great 
advantages of University life that any one, who is in trouble 
about some question outside his own domain, can at once get 
-the very best information from his colleagues, and many of the 
happiest vie%vs and brightest solutions of complicated problems 
.are due, as is well*known, to this free intercourse, this scientific 
give and take in our academic centres." And again, "Unless 
ra student can appeal for help to recognised authorities on all 
-these subjects, he is apt to make brilliant discoveries, which ex- 
plode at the slightest touch of the specialist, and, on the other 
hand, to pass by facts which have only to be pointed out in 
♦order to disclose their significance and far-reaching importance. 
People are hardly aware of the benefit which every branch of 
■science derives from the free and generous exchange of ideas, 
particularly in our Universities, where every body may avail 
himself of the advice and hdp of his colleagues, whether they 
warn him against yet impossible theories, or call his attention 
to a book or an article, where the very point, that interests him, 
has been fully worked out and settled once for all. " But alas 1 
-it is not given to us to move in an atmosphere like this, and 
small wonder if Indian students are not found to go beyond the 
•stage of passing the examinations. There is not a single insti- 
iution in India, nor, despite the University Commission, can wc 
hope to have any before long, where one can get all up-to-date in- 
formation on ony desired subject, so easily obtainable at a seat of 
learning in the West; and in its absence the only course open to 
a person, investigating a particular subject, is, in the words of 
-the same learned scholar, “to step boldly out of his own domain, 
and take an independent survey' of the prcseia-es of his neigh- 
■hours, " even at the risk of being called “an interloper, an igno- 
ramus, a mere dnettante," for, 'Svhatcver accidents he may meet 
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with himself, tlie subject itself is sure to be benefited.” Working 
under such disad\Tintages, I was, therefore, glad, when, on tum-- 
ihg the pages of the first volume of the tenth edition of the En. 
cyclopredia Britannica, recently received, I found that Prof. 
Geikie; in his article on geology, took the same view of Dr.- 
CroII's calculations, as summarised at the end of the second 
chapter of this book. After stating that Croll’s doctrine did not 
make way amongst physicists and astronomers, the eminent 
geologist says that more recently (1895) it has been critically 
examined by Mr, E. P. Culverwell, who regards it as “a vague- 
speculation, clothed indeed with delitetve semblance of severe 
numerical accuracy, but having no foundation in physical fact,, 
and built up of parts which do not dovetail one into the other." 
If Dr. Croll's calculations are disposed of in this way, there re- 
mains nothing to prevent us from accepting the view of the 
American geologists that the commencement of the Post-glacial 
period cannot be placed at a date earlier than 8000 B. C.' 

It has been already sv ted that the beginnings of Aryan 
civilization must be supp-ved to date back several thousand 
years before the oldest period; and when the commence- 
ment of the Post-glacial c ^ch is brought down to 8000 B. C., 
it is not at all surprising »f the date of primitive Aryan life is- 
found to go back to it from 4500 B. C., the age of the oldest 
Vedic period. In fact, it is the main point sought to be 
established in the present volume. There are many passages 
in the 9 ig-Veda, which, though hitherto looked upon as 
obscure and unintelligible, do, when interpreted in the light 
of recent scientific researches, plainly disclose 'the Polar attri- 
butes of the Vedic deities, or the traces of an ancient Arctic 
calendar ; while the A vesta expressly tells us- that the happy^ 
land of Airyana Vafijo, or the Aryan Paradise, was located in- 
a region where the sun shone but once a year, and that it wa^ 
destroyed by the invasion of aiow and ice, which rendered its’ 
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climate inclement and necessitated a migration southward. These 
are plain and simple statements, and when we put them side by 
side with what we hnow of the Glacial and the Postglacial ' 
-epoch from the latest geological researches, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the primitive Aryan home was both Arctic and 
inter-glacial. , I have often asked myself, why the real bearing 
of these plain and simple statements should have so long remain- 
ed undiscovered ; and let me assure the reader that it was not un- 
til I was convinced that the discovery was due solely to the re- 
cent progress in our knowledge regarding the primitive history 
of the human race and the planet it inhabits, that I ventured to 
publish the present volume. Some Zend scholars have narrow- 
ly missed the truth, simply because 40 or 50 years ago they 
were unable to understand how a happy home could be located 
■in the ic&bound regions near the North Pole. . The progress of 
■geological science in the latter half of the last century hasj how- 
■ever, now solved the difficulty by proving that the cUmate at 
the Pole during the interglacial times was mild, and consequent- 
ly not unsuited for human habitation. There is, therefore, nothing 
extraordinary, if it be left to us to find out' the real import of 
these passages in the Veda and Avesta. It is true that if 
the theory of an Arctic and inter-glacial primitive Aryan home 
is proved, many a chapter in Vedcc exegetics, comparative 
mythology, or primitive Aryan history, will have to-be re- 
vised or re-written, and in the last chapter of this book I have 
myself discussed a few important points which will be affect- 
ed by the new theory. But as remarked by me at the end of 
the book, considerations like these, howsoever useful they may 
be in inducing caution in our investigations, ought not to 
deter us from accepting the results of an inquiry conducted 
on strictly scientific lines. It is very hard, I know, to give up 
theories upon which one has worked all his life. But, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang has put it, it should always be borne in mind 
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that ‘'Our little ^sterns have their day, or their hour : as know- 
ledge advances they pass into the history of the efforts of pio- 
*neers." Nor is the theory of the Arctic home so new and start- 
ling as it appears to be at the first sight. Several scientific men 
have already declared their belief that the original home of man- 
must be sought for in the Arctic regions; and Dr. Warren, the 
President of the Boston University* has anticipated me, to a cer- 
tain extent, in his learned and suggestive work, MiQ Paradise- 
Found or the Cradle of the Buman liace at the North Poje^ the 
tenth edition of which was published in America in 1893. Eveni 
on strict philological grounds the theory of a primitive Aryan 
home in Central Asia has been now almost abandoned in favour 
of North Germany or Scandinavia; while Prof. Rhys, in his- 
Eibhert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom, is led to suggest “ some- 
spot within the Arctic circle*' on purely mythological considera- 
tions. • I !go only a step; further, and show that the theory, so, 
far as the primitive Aryan home is concerned, is fully home out 
ty Vedic and Avestic traditions, and, what is still more import- 
ant, the latest geological 'esearches not only corroborate the- 
Avestic description' of tde destruction of the Aryan Paradise,, 
but enable us to place its existence in times before the last 
Glacial epoch. The evidence on which I rely is fully set forth m , 
the following pages ; and, though the question is thus brought 
for the first time within the arena of Vedic and Avestic scholar- 
ship, I trust that my critics will not prejudge me in any way,. . 
but give their judgment, not on a passage here or an ailment 
there, —for, taken singly, it may not sometimes be found to be- 
concluslve,— but on Uie whole mass of evidence collected in the 
book, irrespective of how far-reaching the' ultimate effects of such ‘ 
a theory may be. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my obligations to my 
friend and old teacher Prof. S. G. JinsivMe, M. A., who- 
carefully went through the whole manuscript, except the last 
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•chapter which was subsequently written, verified all references, 
•pointed out a few inaccuracies, and made some valuable sug- 
•gestions. I have also to acknowledge with thanks the ready 
-assistance rendered to me by Dr. Ramkrishna Gopil Bhandar- 
kar, C. I. E., and Khan Bahadur Dr. Dastur Hoshang Jam&spji 
■the High Priest of the Parsis m the Deccan, whenever I had an oc- 
■casion to consult them. Indeed, it would have been impossible to 
criticise the Avestic passage so fully without the willing co-opera- 
tion of the learned High Priest and his obliging Deputy Dastur 
Kaikobad, I am also indebted to Prof. M. Rangdcharya M. A., of 
Madras, with whom I had an opportunity of discussing the sub- 
ject, for some critical su^estions, to Mr. Shrinivils Iyengar, B. A., 
B. L., of the Madras High Court Bar, for a translation of 
Lignana's Essay, to Mr. G. R- Gogte, B- A., LL. B., for pre. 
paring the manuscript for the press, and to my friend Mr. 
K. G. Oka, who helped me in reading the proof-sheets, and but. 
•for whose care many errors would have escaped my attention. 
My thanks are similarly due to the Managers oftheAnand4- 
shrama and the Fergusson College for free access to their libra, 
lies and to the Manager of the Arya-Bhflshana Press for the care 
bestowed on the priming of this volume. It is needless to add 
that I am alone responsible for the views embodied in the book. 
"When I published my O^-ion I little thought that I could bring 
to this stage my investigation into the antiquity of the Vedas; 
but it has pleased Providence to grant me strength amidst 
troubles and difficulties to do the work, and, with humble 
remembrance of the same, I conclude in the words of the well- 
known consecratory formula, — 

"io jnsTTroWg i • 


POOSA: March, IgOS. 


B. G. Tjlak. 
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ARCTIC HOME IN. THE VEDA8; 

CHAPTER I. 

PEEHrSTOBIC TIMES. 

The Historic Period— Preceded by myths and traditions— The 
Sciaice of Mythology — Fresh impulse given to it by Compara- 
tive Philology — Unity of Aryan races and languages — The 
tystem of interpreting myths, and the theory of Asiatic Home 
— Recent discoveries in Geology and Archaeology— Requiring 
revision of old theories — The Vedas still partially unintelli- 
gible— l?ew key to their interpretation supplied by recent 
discoveries — The Ages of Iron, Bronze and Stone— Represent 
different stages of civilization in Prehistoric times— The Ages 
not necessarily synchronous in different countries — Distinc* 
tion between Neolithic and Palaeolithic or new and old Stone 
Ago— The Geological eras and periods— Their correlation 
with the three Ages of Iron, Bronze and Stone— Paleolithic 
Age probably inter-glacial— Man in Quaternary and Tertiary 
eras — Date of the Neolithic Age — 5000 B. C. from lake^well- 
jngs — Peat-mosses of Denmark— Ages of Beach, Oal: and Fir 
— Date of the Paleolithic or the commencement of the Post- 
Glacial period — Different estimates of European and American 
geologists— Freshness of fossil deposits in Siberia — FaTOurs 
American estimate of 8000 years — Neolithic races— Dolicho- 
cephalic and Brachy-cephalic — Modem European races des- 
cended from them — Controversy as to which of these repre- 
sent the Primitive Aryans in Europe — Different views of 
German and French writers — Social condition of the Neoli- 
thic races and the primitive Aryans— Dr. Schrader’s view— 
Neolithic Aryan race in Europe cannot be regarded as autoch- 
thonous — Nor descended from the Palaeolithic man — The 
question of the original Aryan home still unsettled. 

If we trace the history of any nation backwards info 
the past, we come at last to a period of myths and tradi^ 
tions which eventually fade away into impoietrable darkn^, 
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In some cases, as in that of Greece, the historic period goes back 
to looo B. C., while in the case of Egypt the contemporaneous 
records, recently unearthed from ancient tombs and monuments, 
carry back its history upto’abdut 5000 B; C. But in either case 
the historic period, the oldest limit of which may be taken to be 
5000 or 6000 B. C., is preceded by a period of myths and tra* 
ditions ; and as these were the only materials available for 
the study of prehistoric man up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, various attempts were made to sj'stematlse 
these myths, to explain them rational!}’ and see if they shed 
any light on the early history of man. But, as observed by Prof. ‘ 
Max Muller, " it was felt by all unprejudiced scholars that none 
of these systems of interpretation was in the least satis*' 
factory," “ The first impulse to a new consideration of the 
mythological problem " observ’es the same learned author .‘‘came 
from the study of comparative philology." Through the dis- 
covery of the ancient languj^e and sacred books' of India— a 
discovery, which the Professor compares with the discover}’ of 
the new world, and through the discovery of the intimate re.' 
laticmship between Sanskrit and Zend on the one hand and the 
languages of the principal races of Europe on the other, a com- 
plete re>'olution took place in the views commonly entertained 
of the ancient histor}’ f the world. * It was perceived that the 
languages of the princij.. i European nations—ancient and mo- 
dem— bore a close re-..( mblance to the languages spoken by 
the Brahmans of and the followers of Zoroaster ; and 

from this affinity of the Indo-Getmanic languages it followed 
inevitably that all these languages must be the oSlshoots or 
dialects of a single primitive tongue, and the assumption of 
such a primitive language further implied the existence of a 
primitive Aryan people. The str^y of Vedic literature and 
classical Sanskrit by Western scholars thus gradually effected' 
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a revolution in Ih’eir idea’s r^arding the history and culture of man 
in ancient times.’ Dr. Schrader in his work on the Prekistorie 
Antiquities o/i?ie Aryan Peojtlea gives an exhaustive summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by the methods of comparative 
philology regatding the primitive culture of the Aryan people, 
and those that desire to have further information on the subject 
must refer to that inter^ting book. For our present purpose it is 
sufficient to stdle that comparative mythologists and philologists 
were in the sole possession of this field, until the researches of the 
latterhalfofthfe nineteenth century placed within our reach ne%v 
materials for Ihe study of man not only in prehistoric times but 
in such remote ages that compared with them the prehistoric 
period appeared to be quite recent. 

The mythologists carried on their researches at a time when 
man was believed to be post-glacial, and when the physical and 
. geographical surroundings of the ancient man were assumed not 
to have been inaterially different from those of the present day. 
All ancient nlyths were, therefore, interpreted on the assump. 
tion that they were formed and developed in countries, the 
climatic or other conditions of w’hich N'aried verj’ little, if at 
all, from those by- which we are now surrounded. Thus every 
Vedic myth or legend was explained either on the Storm or 
the Dawn theor>’, though in some cases it was felt that the 
explanation wds not at all satisfactory. Indra was only a Storm* 
God and Vrltta the demon of drought or darkness brought on 
by the daily getting of the sun. This sj’stem of interpretation 
was first put forward by the Indian Etymologists; and though' 
it has been imptoved upon by Western Vedic scholars, yet upto' 
now’ it has feifirtined practically unchanged in character. It \vas 
again believed.iha’t we must look for the original home of the 
Aryan race sorhewhere in Central Asia, and that the^Vedic hymnsj^ 
which 'were suppc^ed to be compwM after the separation of the 
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Indian' Aryans from' the common stoch, contained the ideas 
only of that branch of the Aryan race which lived in the 
Temperate zone. The scientific researches of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century have, however, given a rude shock 
to these theories. From hundreds of stone and bronze implc-. 
ments found buried in the various places in Europe the archreo- 
logists have now established the chronological sequence of the 
Iron, the Bronze and the Stone age in times preceding the histone 
period. But the most important event of the latter half of the 
last century, so far as it concerns our subject, was the dtscoverj’ 
of the evidence proving the existence of the Glacial period at 
the close of Quaternary era, and the high antiquity of man, 
who w’as shou’n to ha\‘e lived not only throughout the Quater- 
nary but also in the Tertiary era, whim the climatic conditions 
of the globe were quite different from those in the present or 
the Post-Glacial period. The remains of animals and men 
found in the Neolithic or Paljeolithic strata also ^ threw new 
light on the ancient races inhabiting the countries where these 
remains were found ; and it soon became evident that the time- 
telescope set up by the mythologists must be adjusted to a wider 
range, and the results previously arrived at by the study of myths 
and legends must be checked in the light of the facts disclosed 
by these scientific discoveries. The philologists had now to be 
more' cautious in formulating their views, and some of them soon 
realised the force of the arguments advanced on the strength 
of these scientific discoveries. Thew’orks of German scholars, 
like Posche and Penka, freely challenged the Asiatic theory re- 
garding the original home of the Aryan race, and it is now 
generally recognised that we must give up that theory and seek 
for the original home of the Aryans somewhere else in the 
further north. Canon Taylor in his Chimin of the Aryane hasf 
summed xip the work done during the last few years in this 
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direction.- “It was” he says “ mainly a destructive work,” and 
concludes hi's book with the observation that “the w’hllom 
.tyranny of the Sanskritists is happily overpast, and it is seen that 
hasty philological deductions require to be ^’stematically checked 
by the conclusions of prehistoric arch^olog}’, craniology, an- 
thropoldgj’, geology and common sense.” Had the remark not 
been used as a peroration at the end of the book, it would 
certainly be open to the objection that it unnecessarily deprecates 
the labours of the comparative mythologists and philologists. 
In every department of human knowledge old conclusions have 
always to be revised in the light of new discoveries, but for that 
reason it would never be just to find fault with those whose 
lot it was to work earlier in the same field with scanty and 
insufficient materials. 

• But whilst the conclusions of the philologists and mytholo. 
gists are thus being revised in the light of new scientific dis. 
coveries, an equally important work yet remains to be done. It 
has been stated above that the discover)’ of the Vedic literature 
imparted a fresh impulse to the study of myths and l^ends. 
‘But theVedi^ themselves, w’hich admittedly form the oldest 
records of the Arj’an race, are as yet imperfectly understood. 
They had already grown unintelligible to a certain extent even 
in thedays'of the Br<ihmana$ several centuries before Christ, 
and had it not been for the labours of Indian Etymologies 
and Grammarians, th^ would have remained a sealed book 
upto the present time. The Western Scholars have indeed deve- 
loped, to a certain extent, these Native methods of interpretation 
with the aid of facts brought to light by comparative philo- 
logy and mythology. But no e^maologlcal or philological analysis 
can help us in thoroughly understanding a passage which confatns 
ideas and sentiments foreign or unfamiliar to us. This is one of the 
principal difficulties of V edic interpretation. The Storm or the Dawp 
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theory may help us in understanding some of the legends 
-in this ancient ' book. ,But there arc passages, which, in spite 
of their simple diction, are quite unintelligible on any of these 
theories, and in such eases Native scholars, like Siyana, 
are, cither content with simply paraphrasing the words, .or 
have recourse to distortion of wonis and phrases in order to 
make the passages yield’ a Sense intelljgible to them ; while some 
of the Western scholars are apt to regard such texts as corrupt 
or imperfect. In either case, however, it is an Undoubted fact 
that some Vedic texts are yet unintelligible, and, therefore, 
untranslatable. Prof. Max Muller was fully alive to these diffi- 
culties. “A translation of the Rjg-Veda,” he Observes in his 
introduction to the translation of the Vedic hymns in .the 
Sacred Books of the East series, “ is a task for the next century 
and the only duty of the present scholars Is to “ reduce the 
untranslatable portion to a narrower and narrower limit,”, as has 
been done by YAska and other Native scholars. But if the 
scientific discoveries of the last century have thrown a new light 
on the history and culture of man in primitive, times, we may 
as well expect to find in them a ne\v key to the interpretation 
of the Vedic myths and passages, which admittedly preserve for 
us the oldest beliefs of the Arj'an race. If roan existed before 
the last Glacial period and witnessed the gigantic changes which 
brought on the Ice Age, it is not unnatural to expect .that a 
reference, howsoever concealed and distant, to these events would 
be found in the oldest traditionary beliefs and memories of 
mankind. Dr. NVarren in his interesting and highly suggestive 
work the Paradise Found or the Cradle of the Human Face at the 
yorih Pole has attempted to interpret ancient myths and legends 
in the light of modem scientific discoveries, and has come to 
the conclusion that the original home of the tehole human race 
must be sought for in regions near the North Pole. My object 
' • get S. li- fc- seriea, Vd. pi a. 
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- is not so comprehensive: I intend to conBne myself only ‘ to 

• the Vedic literature and show that if we read some of the pas* 
sages in the Vedas,' which have" hitherto been considered 

.• incomprehensible, in the light of the new scientific discoveries, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the home of the ancestors 
of the Vedic people -was somewhere near the North Pole before 
the last Glacial epoch. The lash is not an ea^ one, consider- 
ing the fact that the Vedic passc^es, on which I rely, had to 
. be, and have been, hitherto either ignored or explained away 
, somehow, or misinterpreted one way or another by Native and 
European scholars alike. But I hope to show that these inter- 
pretations, though they have been provisionally accepted, are 
not satisfactot>’, and that new discoveries in archaeology and 
geology provide us with a better key for the interpretation of 
these passages. Thus if some of the conclusions of the my- 
thologist and the philologist are overthrown by these discoveries, 
they have rendered a still greater service by furnishing us with 
a better key for the interpretation of the most ancient Arj'an 
legends, and the results obtained 1^ using the new key cannot, 
in their turn, fail to throw further light on the primitive history 
of the Aiyan race, and thus supplement or modify the conclusion 
now arrived at by the archaeologist and the geologist. 

But before proceeding to discuss the Vedic texts which point 
■ out to a Polar home, it is necessary to briefly state the results 
: of recent discoveries in archaeology, geology and palaeontology. 

• My summary must necessarily be very short, for I ‘propose 
to note down only such facts as will establish the proba- 
bility of my theory from the geological and palaeontological 
point of view; and for this purpose I have freely drawn 

• upon the works of such w'dl-kno\\’n writers as Lyell, Geikic, 
Evans, Lubbock, Croll, Taylor and others. I have also utilised 
the excellent popular summary of the latest results of th^ 

. researches in Samuel Laing’s Human Origins and other 
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works. ' The belief, that man is post-glacial and that the Polar 
regions were never suited for human habitation, still • lingers m 
some quarters, and to those who still hold this view any 
theory regarding the Polar home of the Aryan race may 
naturally seem to be o priori impossible. It is better, therefore, 
to begin with a short statement of the latest scientific conclu. 
sions on these points. 

Human races of earlier times have left ample evidence ■ of 
-their e-xistence on the surface of this globe ; but like the records 
of the historic period this evidence docs not consist of stately 
tombs and pyramids, or inscriptions and documents. It is of a 
humbler kind, and consists of hundreds and thousands of, rude 
' or polished instruments of stone and metal recently dug out from . 
old camps, fortifications, teial grounds (tumuli), temples, lake- 
dwellings, &c.of early times spread over the whole of ;Eutope: 
and in the hands of the archteologist these have been found to 
give the same results as the hieroglyphics in the hands of , the 
Egyptologist. These early implements of stone and metals were 
not previously unknown, but they had not attracted the notice 
of scientific experts till recently; and the peasants in Asia and 
Europe when they found them in their fields, could hardly make 

anv better esc of them than that of worshipping the implemcnis 
so found ashtunderholtsorfairy arrmvs shot down from the sky. 
But now after a careful study of these remains, arehsologisls 
have come to the conclusion that these implements, who^ 
human erigin is now undoubtedly established, can be classified 
into those of Stone (incloding horn, wood or bone), those of 
Bronre and those of Imn, representing three different stages of 
civilization !n the progress of man in prehistoric times. Thus 
the implements of stone, wood or hone, such as chisels, 
scrapers, arrow-heads, liatclies, daggers, etc. were used when 

the use of metal was yet unknown, and they were gradually 

pipplanlcd first by the iinplcmcuts of bronze and then of iron, 
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when the ancient man discovered the use of these metals. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that these three different periods of 
early human civilization were divided 1 ^ any hard and fast line of 
division. They represent only a rough classification, the passage 
from one period into another being slow and gradual. Thus the 
' implements of stone must have continued to be used for a long time 
^ after the use of bronze became known to the ancient man, and the 
same thing must have occurred as he passed from the Bronze to the 
" Iron ^e. The age of bronze, which is a compound of copper and 
' tin in a definite proportion, requires an anteceient of copper j 
but sufficient evidence is not yet found to prove the separate 
existence of copper and tin ages, and hence it is considered pro- 
bable that the art of making bronze was not invented in Europe, 
‘but was introduced tliere ftom other countries either by com- 
■ merce or by the Indo-European race going there from outside.* 

, Another fact which requires to be noted in connection with these 
ages IS that the Stone or the Bronze age in one country w'as 
not necessarily s>’nchronous with the same age in another country.' 
Thus we find a high state of civilization in Eg>*pt at about 6000 
B. C., when the inhabitants of Europe were in the early stages 
of the Stone age. Similarly Greece had advanced to the Iron 
age, while Italy was still in the Bronze period, and the West 
of Europe in the age of Stone. This shows that the progress of 
civilization was slow in some and rapid in other places, the rate 
of progr^ varying accordir^ to the local circumstances of each 
place. Broadly speaking, however, the three periods of Stone, 

• Bronze and Iron may be taken to represent the three stages of 
civilization anterior to the historic period. 

Of these three different ag^ the oldest or the Stone 
age is further divided into the Palsolithic and the Neolithic 
period, or the • old and the new Slone age. The distinction is 
* bubbock’s BrebistoricTia»«s, 1890 Ed,pp. i and 64. 
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based upon the fact that the stone implements of the Palieoli- 
tliic age are found to be very rudely fashioned, being merely 
chipped into shape and never ground or polished as is the 
case with the implements of the new Stone age. Another 
characteristic of the Paljeolithic period is that the implements 
of the period are found in places which plainly show a 
much greater antiquity than can be assigned to the remains 
of the Nrolithic age, the relics of the two ages being hardly, 
if ever, found together. The third distinction between the 
Palarolithic and the Neolithic age is that the remains of the 
Paleolithic man are found associated with those of many great 
mammals, such as the cave bear, the mammoth and wooly. 
haired rhinoceros, that became either locally or wholly extinct 
before the appearance of the Neolithic man on the stage. In 
short, there is a kind of hiatiis or break between the Palgeolithtc 
and Neolithic man requiring a separate classification and treat- 
ment for each. It may also be noted that the climatjc conditions 
and the distribution of land and water in the PalseoHthic period 
were different from those in the Neolithic period ; while from 
the b^inning of the Neolithic period the modem conditions, 
both geographical and climatic, have prevailed almost unaltered 
upto the present time. 

To understand the relation of these three ages with the 
geological periods into which the history of the earth is divided we 
must briefly consider the goolc^ic.il classification. The geologist 
takes up the history of the earth at the point where the archreo- 
logist leaves it, and carries it further back into remote antiquity. 
His classification is based upon an axamination of the whole 
system of stratified rocks, and not on mere relies found in the 
surface strata. These stnitificd rocks have been divided into five 
principal classes according to (he character of the fossils found 
in them, and they represent five different periods in the histoiy of 
our planet. These geological eras, like the three ages of Stone, 
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Bronze and Iron, connot be separated very sharply from each 
other* But taken as a whole we can clearly distinguish one era 
from another by its characteristic fossil remains. Each of these 
geological ages or eras is subdivided into a number of 

different periods. ‘ The order of these Eras and Periods, begin* 
ning with the newest, is as follows: — 

Eras. Perioch. 

- Post-Tertiary or Quaternary... f Recent (Post-Glacial). 

\ pleistocene (Glacial). • 

, f Pliocene. 

Tertiary or Camozoic j Miocene. 

\ OVigocene. 

( Eocene, 
f Cretaceon. 

, Secondary or Mesozoic Jurassic* 

’ ■- (.Triassic. 

Permian. 

. •» Carboniferous. 

- Primary or Palseozoic I Devonian, and Old 

. * Red Sandstone. 

Silurian. 

(. Cmibrian. 

; Archjean or Eozoic ... Fundamental Gneiss. 

Thus the oldest of the stratified rocks at present knowm is 
, the Archrean - or Eozoic. Next in chronological order come 
the Primary or the Palreozoic, the Secondary or the M^zoic, 
the Tertiarj’ or Camozoic, and last the Quartemary. The 
Quaternary era, with which alone we are here concerned, is 
subdivided into the Pleistocene or the Glacial, and the Recent 
or the Post-Glacial period; the close of the first and 
the b^innlng of the second being marked by the last Gla* ' 
. cial epoch, or the Ice Age, during which the greater portion 
of northern Europe and America was covered with an ic^ap 
•several thousand feet in thickness. The Iron age, the Bronze 
age and the Neolithic age come under the Recent or the 
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But these estimates are not better than mere approximations, 
and generally speaking we may take the Neolithic agein Europe 
as commencing not later than 5000 B. C. 

, But when we pass from the Neolithic to the Palasolithic 
period the difficulty of ascertaining the commencement of the 
latter becomes still greater. In fact we have hereto ascertain 
the time when the Post-Glacial period commenced. The 
Paljeolitbic man must have occupied parts of \Vestem Europe 
shortly after the disappearance of the Ice Age and Prof. Geikie 
considers that there are reasons for supposing that he was inter- 
glacial. The Glacial period was characterised by geographical 
and climatic changes on an extensive scale. These changes and 
the theories regarding the cause or the causes of the Ice Age will 
bebrieSy stated in the next chapter. We are here concerned 
with the date of the commencement of the Post-Glacial period, 
and there are two different views entertained by geologists on the 
subject. European geologists think that as the beginning of the 
Post-Glacial period was marked with great movements of eleva- 
tion and depression of land, and as these movements take place 
very slowly, the commencemait of the Post-Glacial period cannot 
be placed later than 50 or 60 thousand years ago. Many American 
geologists, on the other hand, are of opinion that the close of the 
last Glacial period must have taken place at a much more recent 
date. They draw this inference from the %’arious ^imates of time 
required for the’ erosion of \'all^'s and accumulation of alluvial 
• deposits since the last Glacial period. Thia according to Gilbert, 
the post-glacial gore of Niagara at the present rate of erosion 
must have been excavated within 7000 years 1. Other American 
geologists from similar observations at various other places have 
arrived at the concteion that not more than about 8000 years have 
1. See Geikie’s Fragments of Earth Lore, p. 286; also Dr. Bonneys 
Story, of onr Planet, p. 560. 
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thousiincls of yearsr ‘ Again in North Africa and' Syria we find in 
dry’ r^ions .wide-spread fluviatile accumulations which are believ- 
ved to be indications of rainy seasons, contemporaneous with the 
Glacial period of Europe.** If this contemporaneity can be’ 
established) the high estimate of time for the commencement of 
the Post-Glacial period in Europe will have to be given up, or at 
any rate' rhuch curtailed. ' '' 

As regards the races which inhabited Europe in these early 
ages, the evidence furnished by human remains or shnlls shows 
.that they were the direct ancestors of the races now living in the 
different parts of Europe. The current classification of the human 
races into Arj’an, Semetic, Mongolian, Sec. is based upon the 
linguistic principle; but it is evident that in dealing with ancient 
races the archeologist and the geologist cannot adopt this princU 
pie of division, inasmuch as their evidence consists of relics from 
which no inference can be drawm as to the language used by the 
ancient main. The shape and the size of the skull have, therefore, 
been taken as the chief distinguishing marks to classify the 
different races of prehistoric times. Thus if the extreme breadth 
of a skull is three-fourths, or 75 per cent, of its length or lower, it 
is classed as long-headed or dollcho-cephalic, while if the breadth' 
is higher than 83 per cent, of the length, the skull is said to be 
brachj’-cephalic or broad-headed; the intermediate class being 
stj’led ortho-cephMic, or subdolicho-cephalic, or sub-brachy- 
accordirvg as approaches one or the other dC th^ 
types. Now from the examination of the different skulls found in 
the Neolithic beds it has been ascertained that Europe in those 
eaiiy days was inhabited b}’ femrdiflerent races, and that the existing 
European types are directly deseeded from them. Of these four 
races two were dollcho-cephalic, one tall and one short; and two 
brachy-cephalic similarly divided. But the Aryan languages are, • 
* See Geikie’s Fragments cf 'Earth Lore, p. 252, 
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at present, spoken in Europe ly races exhibiting the charac* 
lerislics of all these types. It is, however, evident that one^ 
alone of these four ancient races can be the real representative 
of the Aryan race, though there is a strong difference of 
opinion as to which of them represented the primitive Aryans. 
German writers, like Posche and Penka, .claim that, the tall 
dolicho-cephalic race, the ancestors of the present Germans, were 
the true representative Aryans; while French writers, like Chavee 
and M. de Slortillet, maintain that the primitive Aryans were 
brachy-cephalic and the true Aryan type is represented by the Gauls, 
Canon Taylor in hts ^K«?t«o/rAtfvlrya»wsumsupthecontrover£y* 
by observing that when two races come in contact, the probability 
is that the speech of the most cultured will prevail, and therefore 
“it is” he says “an easier hypothesis to suppose that the dolicho. 
cephalic savages of the Baltic coast acquired Aryan speech from 
their brachy-cephalic neighbours, the Lithuanians, than to suppose, 
with Penka, that they succeeded in some remote age in Aiyanis. 
ing the Hindus, the Romans and the Greeks,”* 

Another method 'of determining which of these four races 
represented the primitive Aiyans in Europe is to compare the 
grades of civilisation attained by the undivided Aiyans, as 
ascertained from linguistic polxontology, with those attained by 
the Neolithic races as disclosed by the remains found in their 
dwellings. As for the Palxolithic man his social condition appears 
to have been far below that of the undivided Aryans; and Dr. 
Schrader considers it as indubitably either non-Indo-European or 
pro-Tnclo-European in character. TlicPalKOlithic man used stone 
hatchets and Ixme needles, and had attained some proficiency in 
the art of sculpture and drawing, as exhibited by outlines of various 
animals car\’cdon bones Aic.;buthe was clearly unacquainted 


Sm Taylor’B Origin of the Aryans, p. 243. 
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Svith .the potter’s art and the use of metals. It is only in the 
’Neolithic period that we meet with pottery in the piled villages 
of lake-dwcllcrs in Switzerland. But even the oldest lake-dwellers 
seem to have been unacquainted with the use of metals and 
’ waggons, both of which were familiar to the undivided Aryans. 
No trace of woollen cloth is again found in these lake-dwellings, 
even when sheephadbecomcnumcrousin the Bronzeage. But with 
these e.\ccptions the culture of the Swiss lake-dwellings is con- 
sidered by Dr. Schrader to be practically of the same character 
•as' the culture common to the European members of the Indo- 
.Germanic family, and he, therefore, ventures to suggest, though 
^cautiousl)', that “from this point of view there is nothing to 
prevent our assuming that the most ancient inhabitants of Switzer- 
lanci were a branch of the European division” of the Aryan race,* 

But though recent discoveries have brought to light those 
facts about the human races inhabiting Europe in prehistoric 
times, and though we may, in accordance with them, assume 
that one of the four early Neolithic races represented the primitive 
Aryans in Europe, the question whether the latter were autochth. 

' onous, or went there from some other place and then succeeded 
in Aryanising the European races by their superior culture and 
civilisation, cannot be r^arded as settled by these discoveries. 
The date assigned to the Neolithic period as represented by Swiss 
lake-dwellers is not later than 5000 B, C., a time when Asiatic 
Aryans were probably settled on the jaxartes; and it is admitted 
that the primitive Aryans in Europe could not have been the de- 
scendants of the Paleolithic man. It follows, therefore, that 
if we discover them in Europe in the early Neolithic times 
they must have gone there from some other part of tho 

Dr. Schrader's Preliist-oric Anbiqtiitios oi thu PoofbSj 

trauslatod by Jctoqs, Pan IVj Ch. a. p. 368* 
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globe. The only other alternative Is to assume that one of the 
four Neolithic races in Europe developed a civilisation quite 
independently of their neighbours, an assumption, which is impro- 
bable on its face. Although, therefore, we may, in the light of 
recent scientific discoveries, give up the theory of successive 
migrations into Europe from a common home of the Aryan race 
in Central Asia in early times, yet the question of the primeval 
home of the Aryan race, a question with which we are mainly 
concerned in this book, still remains unsolved. \Vhen and where 
the primitive Aryan tongue was developed is again another 
difficult question which is not satisfactorily answered. Canon 
Taylor, after comparing the Aryan and Ural-Altaic languages, 
hazards a conjecture that at the close of the reindeer, or the last 
period of the Palagolithic age, a Finnic people appeared in 
Western Europe, whose speech remaining stationaty is represent- 
ed by the agglutinative Basque, and that much later, nt the be- 
ginning of the pastoral ago, when the ox had been tamed, a taller 
and more powerful Finno-Ugric people developed in Central 
Europe the inflcxivc Aryan speech.* But this is merely a 
conjecture, and it docs not answer the question how the Indo- 
Iranians with their civilisation arc found settled in Asia at a time 
when Europe was in the Neolithic age. The Finnic language 
ogatn discloses a number of culture words borrowed from the ■ 
Arj'Ons, and it is unlikely that the language of the latter could 
liave got Its inflection from the Finnic language. A mere similarity 
cf inflectional atnicturc is no evidence whatsoever for deciding 
V ho borrowed from whom, and it is Burprising that the above 
suggestion sliould come from scholars, who have assailed the 
theor>' of euccessivc Aiy'^n migrations from a common Asiatic 
home, a iheoiy "h'ch, amongst others, was based on linguistic 
KJiKmds. Why did tJe Finns twice migrate from their home is alio 

• Ihv Ungm ci Ike Arjuas, J-. 2PU, ' 
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left unexplained. For reasons like these it seems to me more 
probable that the Finns might have borrowed the culture words 
from the Arj'ans when they came in contact with them, and that 
the Aryans were autochthonous neither in Europe nor in Central 
Asia, but had their original home somewhere near the North 
Pole in the Paleolithic times, and that they migrated from this 
place southwards in Asia and Europe, not by any ‘irresistible 
impulse,’ but by unwelcome changes in the climatic conditions of 
their original home. The Avesta preserves traditions which fully 
support this view. But these have been treated as valueless by 
scholars, who worked up their theories at a time when man was 
regarded as post-glacial, and the Avestic traditions were, it was 
believed, not supported by any Vedic authority. But with the 
time-telescope of a \vider range supplied to us by recent scientific 
discoveries it has become possible to demonstrate that the Avestic 
traditions represent a real historical fact and that they are fully 
supported by the testimony of the Vedas. The North Pole is 
already considered by severareminent scientific men as the most 
likely place where plant and animal life first originated; and I 
believe it can be satisfactorily shown that there is enough positive 
evidence in the most ancient books of the Aryan race, the Vedas 
and the Avesta, to prove that the oldest home of the Aryan people 
was somewhere in regions round about the North Pole. ’ I shall 
take up this evidence after examining the climatic conditions of 
the Pleistocene or the Glacial period and the astronomical 
characteristics of the Arctic regions in the next two chapters, 
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THE GLACIAL rEKIOO. 

Geol 0 "ical climate-Unifo™ and gentle in early ages-Duc to 
^ diffe°rcnt diitrltotion of land andivatcr-Cl.matlc changes m the 

Quaternary era-The Glacial epoch-lts existence undoubtedly 

proved-Evtent oi glaciation-At least 

AceompanieJ by elevation and depression of land-M Id and 

genial Inter-glacial climate even in the 
theoriesrcgardingthecanseoftlielccAgestated-I^'e step^ 
of .-co-raplucal ebanges-Shmving long deration o the Glac.a 
pcdod-Croll’s theory-Effect of the precession of the equinoses 
L the duration and intensity of seasons-The eyele of ai op? , 

vears-The effect enhanced by the eccentricity of the earths 

'otbi -Masiniuin difference of 33 <ini^ fte duration of 

ummer and ivintor-Sir Robert Ball’s ealciila ions rega d S 

rrverage heat received by each hemisphere in 

winter— Short and warm summers and long anicold wi^ntcrs, 

. wmtcr-Sliortana ^_^ch-Dr. CroH's extraordinary 

giving rise 0 ^ jjration of the Glacial epoch— Bas^ 

iun- duration of the Glacial period-Summary of results 
THE climate of our globe at the present day is chatacterised ^ 

■on of seasons spring.summcr, autumn, and winter, caused 

asucccffiio Jhfearth’s axis to the plane of the celiptic. 

xU J :",f C Me erfhe earth is turned nirny from the sun in 
. ...ml course round that luminary, we have winter in ic 

“ a nnmmer in llie souUieni hemisphere, and vice rerio 

"“n the^North Pole is turned leieenl, the sun. The cause of the 
of seasons in the different hemispheres is thus very simple, 
Stomtheperinanenceofthiscauseonc maybeled W think 
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that irt the distant geological ages the climate of our planet 
must haVe been characterised by similar rotations of hot and 
cold seasons. But such a supposition is directly contradicted by 
geological evidence. The inclination of the earth’s axis to ihe 
plane of the ecliptic, or what is technically called the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, is not the sole cause of climatic \'ariations on the 
surface of the globe. High altitude and the existence of oceanic 
and aerial currents, carrjdng and dififiisingtheheat of the equatorial 
region to the other parts of the globe, have been found to produce 
different climates in countries having the same latitude. The 
Gulf Stream is a notable instance of such oceanic currents, and 
had it not been for this stream the climate in the North-W'est of 
Europe would have been quite different from what it is at present, 
Again.'if the masses of land and water be differently distributed 
from what they are at present, there is every reason to suppose 
that different climatic conditions will prevail on the surface of the 
globe from those which wc now experience, as such a distribution 
would materially alter the course of oceanic and aerial currents 
'going from the equator to the Poles. Therefore, in the early 
geological ages, when the Alps were low' and the Himalayas not 
yet upheaved, and when Asia and Africa were represented only 
by a group of islands, we need not be surprised if, from geological 
evidence of fossil fauna and flora, we find that an equable and 
'tmiform climate prevailed over the whole surface of the globe as 
the result of these geographical conditions. In Mesozoic and 
Cainozoic times this state of things appears to hare gradwJJr 
changed. But though the climate in the Secondan’ and the 
Tertiar}' era was not probably as remarkably uniform as in the 
Primary, yet there is clear geological evidence to show 
that until the close of the Pliocene period in tlie Tertiary . 
era the climate was not yet differentiated into zones and there 
were then no hot and cold extremes as at present. The close 
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ortho Pliocono ond.tho tvhcle of the 

morhod by violent changes of olimnto bringing on what is callld , 

:S3::“r*=:rr,r.9;f':. 

sr;rr=:“:r:=;::.= 

co.oxtensive, but, still, ^ impossible within the 

periods as , summary of the evidence 

' I elLnce of L or more Glacial epochs m the 

proving the ex sten ^ briefly indicate its nature 

Pleistocene period. physicists have to say as 

andseevvhatthe ge extensive changes of 

regards te cause La. The existence of the Glacial 

climate in the & men are 

period IS no longer „,hirh i reduced it. Ice-sheets have 

not agreed as to the the earth, and 

not ‘'^Ld^the action of ice as glaciers in the valleys 

„e can still "at P,.,. Greenland 

of the Alps O' a shecloficcso thick as to make 

which is still cover - habitation of animals. 

T '^ecroTglcfa,'^^-^ 

Studying the eflKts E similar action of ice in 

have ‘‘■'"f °''“L L ’he wbe'e °f Nortbem Europe and America. 
'C"ed‘'"rd ;:.cbcd stones, till or bonlder-c.ay, and Iho 
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rounded appearance of rocks and mountains clearly point out 
that at one period in the history of our ‘ globe northern 
parts of Europe and America must have been covered 
for a long time with a sheet of ice several hundreds of feet in. 
thifekness. The ice which thus invaded the northern portion 
of America and Europe did not all radiate from the Pole. The 
evidence of the direction of the striae, or scratches engraved, 
on rocks by ice, undoubtedly proves that tlie ice-caps spread out 
from all elected places or mountains in different directions. These 
ice-sheetsof enormous thickness covered thewholeof Scandinavia, 
filled up the North Sea, inraded Britain down to the Thames 
valley, greater portion of Germany and Russia as far south as 
Moscow and almost as far east as the Urals. It is calculated that 
at least a million of square miles in Europe and more in North 
America were covered by the of rocks ground down by 
these glaciers and ica-caps, and it is frOm this that geologists 
now infer the existence of an Ice Age in early times. The examina. 
tion of this dtbris shows that there are at least two series of 
boulder clay indicating two periods of glaciation. The of 

the second period has disturbed the first layer in many places, but 
enough remains to show that there were two distinct beds of 
boulder-clay and drifts, belonging to two different periods. Prof. 
Geikie mentions four such Glacial periods, with corresponding 
Inter-Glacial periods, as having occurred in succession in Europe 
during the Pleistocene period. But though this opinion is not 
accepted by other geologists, yet the existence of two Glacial 
epochs, with an intervening Inter-Glacial period, is now consider- 
ed as conclusivdy established. 

A succession of cold and warm climates must have chara- 
cterised these Glacial and Inter-GlacinI periods, which were 
also accompanied by ext«isive movements of depression and 
ele\*ation of land, the depre^ion taking place after the land 
was w’eighed down with the enormous mass of ice. Thus 
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a period of glaciation was marked by elevation, extreme cold and 
the invasion of the ice-caps over r^ions of the present Temperate 
2one ; while an Inter-glacial period was accompanied by depression 
of land and milder and congenial climate which made even the 
Arctic regions.habitable. Tlie remains of the Palaeolithic man 
have been found often imbedded between the two boulder-clays 
of two different Glacial, periods, a fact which conclusively estab- 
lishes the existence of man in the Intcr-Glacial period in the 
Ouatemarj’ era] Prof. Geikie speaking of the changes of climate 
in the Glacial and Inter.Glacial period remarks that “during the 
Inter-Glacial period the climate was characterised by clement 
■winters and cool summers so that the troptca) plants and animals,' 
like - elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses, ranged over the 
whole of the Arctic region, and in spite of numerous fierce carni- 
vora; the Paleolithic man had no unpleasant habitation there,"* 
It will thus be seen that in point of climate the Pleistocene period, 
or the early Quaternary era, was intermediate between-the' early- 
geological ages when uniform genial climate prevailed over the 
glolw, and the modem period when it is difterenllated into rones. 
It was, so to speak, a transitional period marked by violent changes 
in the climate, that was mild and genial in the Inter-Glacial, and 
severe and inclement during the Glacial period. It was at the 
beginning of the Post-Glacial or the Recent period that modem' 
climatic conditions were established,. Prof. Geikie is, however, 
of opiftion that even the b^inning of the Post-Glacial period was 
marked, at least in Norlh-Westem liurope, by two alternations 
of genial and rainy-cold climate before the present climatic condi- 
tions became established.t 

Bat though the fact of the Ice Age and the existence of a 
milder climate within the Arctic regions in the Inlcr-Glacial' 
• Vraguionls of Ikirtli Lore, j*. 2CC. ■\ Prehistoric r.urojn*, ji. aSO* 
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time is indubitably proved^’ yet scientific men have not boon aa 
yet able to trace satisfactorily the cau^s of this great catastrophe; 
Such immense mass of ice as 'covered the whole of Northern 
Europe and America during this period could not, like anything 
else; come out of nothing. There must be heat enough in certain - 
parts of the globe to create by evaporation sufficient vapour, and 
aerial currents are required to tranrfer it to the" colder regions 
of the globe, there to be precipitated in the form of ice. Any 
(heorj* regarding the cause of the Ice Age which fails to take 
this fact into account is not only inadequate but worthless, A 
succession of Glacial periods, or, at any rate, the occurrence of 
two Glacial periods, must again be accounted for by the theory 
that may be proposed to explain these changes; and if we test the 
different theories advanced in this way, many of them will be at 
once found to be untenable. It was, for instance, once urged that 
the Gulf Stream, which, at present, imparts warmth to the 
countries in the North-West of Europe, might have been turned 
away from its course in the Pleistocene period by the submergence 
of the Isthmus of Panama, thus converting the countries on the 
NorthA\’’cstem coast of Europe into lands covered by ice. There 
is, however, no geological evidence to show that the Isthmus of 
Panama was submei^ed in the Pleistocene period, and we must, 
therefore, give up this hypothesis. Another theorj’ started to 
account for .the catastrophe was tliat the earth must have 
passed through cold and hot r^ions of space, thus giving rise to 
Glacial and Inter-Glacial periods respectively. But this too is 
unsupported by* any evidence. A third suggestion advanced 
was that the supply of solar heat on earth must have 
varied iit such a way as to give rise to warm and cold 
climates but this rvas shown to be a mere conjecture. A 
change in the position of the earth’s axis might indeed cause 
such sudden 'changes in the climate; 'but a change- in ’ the 
4 
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axis means a change in the equator, and as the earth owing to its 
diurnal rotation causes the .equatorial regions to bulge out, a 
change in the axis would give rise to a second equatorial protu- 
berance, which, however, is not observable, and the theoiy cannot,' 
therefore, be accepted. A gradual cooling of the earth ^vo^ld 
make the Polar regions habitable before the other parts of the 
globe; but a succession of Glacial epochs cannot be accounted for- 
on this theory. 

Thus out of the various theorits advanced to account for the 
vicissitudes of climate in the Pleistocene period only two. have- 
now remained in the Held, the first that of Lyell which explains' 
the changes by assuming different distribution of land and water 
combined with sudden elevatjpn and submergence of large landed 
areas, and the second that of Croll which traces the glaciation, to, 
the precession of the equinoxes combined with the high value of 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. Lyell’s theory has been 
worked out by Wallace who shows that «ich geographical changes 
are by themselves sufficient to produce beat and cold required to 
bring on the Glacial and Inter-Glaci.al periods, W^e have seen 
that in earlier geological ages a pleasant and equable climate 
prevailed over the whole surface of the globe owing mainly to 
different distribxuion of land and water, and the theory ad\anced 
by Lyell to account for the Glacial epocli is practically the same. 
Great elevation and depression of extensive areas can be effected 
only in thousands of years, and those who support Lyell’s theory 
are of opinion that the duration of the Glacial epoch must be 
taken to be about 200,000 years in order to account for all the geo- 
graphical and geological changes, which, according to them, were 
the principal causes of the Glacial period. But there are other 
geologists, of -the same school, who hold that the Glacial 
period may not have lasted longer than about 20 to 25 
thousand years. Tlic di^erence between the two estimates 
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is enormous ; but in the present state of geological evidence it is 
difficult to decide in favour of any one of these views. All that 
we can safely say is that the.duration of the Pleistocene period, 
which included at least two Glacial, and one Inter-Glacial epoch, 
must-have been very much longer than the period of time which 
has elapsed since ^he commencement of the Post-Glacial period. ■ 

According to Sir Robert Ball the whole difficulty of finding 
out the causes of the Glacial period v-anishes when the solution of 
the problem is sought for in astronomy rather than in geography. 
Changes which seem to be so gigantic on the globe are, it is said, 
but daily wrought by cosmical forces with which ive are familiar 
in astronomy, and one of the chief' merits of Croll’s theory* is 
supposed to consist in the fact that it satisfactorily accunfs For a 
succession of Glacial and Inter-Glacial epochs during the Pleisto- 
cene period. Dr. Croll in his Climate and Time and Climate and 
Ct>emoloQ}j has tried to explain and establish his theory by elaborate 
calculations, showing that the changes in the values of the variable 
elements in the motion of the earth round the sun can adequately 
account for the climatic changes in the Pleistocene period. ^Ve 
shall first briefly state Dr. Croirs theory’, and then give the 
opinions of experts as regards its prol»bility. 

l.eiPQ'AQ represent the orbit of the earth round the sun. 
This orbit is an ellipse, and the sun, instead of being in the centre 
C, is in one of the focii S or s. Let the sun be at S* Then the 
di^ance of the y-in from the earth when the latter U at P would 
be the shortest, while, when the earth is at JL it will be the longest. 
These points P and A are respectively called perihelion and 
aphelion. The seasons are caused, as stated above, by the axis of 
the earth being inclined to the plane of its orbit. Tlius when the 
earth isat P and the axis turned aw'ay from thesun, it will produce- 
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winter in the northern hemispherej while when the enrth is at 

.1, the axis, retaining its direction, will be now turned .towards 
the sun, and there will be summer in the northern hemisphere. 

If the axis of the earth had no motion of its own, the seasons' 
will always occur at the same points in the orbit of the earth, as, 
for instance, the winter in the northern hemisphere at P and the 
. summer at A. But this 
axis describes a. small, 
circle round the pole of 
the ecliptic in a cycle of 
25,86s years, giving rise, 
to what is cabled the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, 
and consequently the 
inclination of the earth's axis to the plane of its orbit is not always ' 
the same at any given point in its orbit during this period. This 
causes the se,asons to occur at different points in the earth's orbit 
diirin- this great cvcle. Thus if the winter in the northern heml- 
sphere ocentred when the e..rtli was at P at one time, some 
time after it will occur at p-and the succeeding points in the orbit^ 

until th'e end ofthe cycle, when it will again occur at P. The 

same will be the case in regarvl to summer at the. point A and 
emiinoxes at Q and Q'. In the diagram the dotted lines „ and 

represent the new positions which the line W .and P I will 

assume if they revolve in the way staterl al»ve. It must also he 
imted that though the winter in the northern hemisphere mriy 
Lcnr when the earth is at pinstead ol at P. o« mg to the aforesaid 

motion ofits axis, vet the orbit of the earth and the points of 

,«.rihelion and aphelion are relatively fixed and imchangeaUe. 
L. fore if the winter in the northern hemisphere occurs at;'. 
,t,e earth's distance from the sun at the point will he greater than 
when the earth was at P. Simiharly, in the course of the 
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cycle above mentioned, tlic winter in the northern hemisphere will 
once occur, at A, and the distance of the earth from the sun will 
.then be the longest. Now there is a vast diftcrcncc between a 
•winter occurring when the earth is at and a winter occurring 
when it is at A. In the first case, the point /' being nearest to the 
sun, the severity of the winter will be greatly modified by the near, 
ness of the sun. But at the sun is farthest removed from the 
earth, and the winter, when the earth is at will be naturally vciy 
severe; and during the cycle the winter must once occur at A. 
The length of the cycle is 25,868 years, and ordinarily spcaVmg 
half of this period must elapse before the occurrence of winter is 
transferred from the earth’s position at P to its position at A. 
Bvit it is found that the iioinls P and A have a small motion of 
their own in tlie direction op|>osl(c to tliat in which the line of 
.equinoxes or the winter point /> moves along the orbit. The 
above cycle of 25,868 years is, therefore, reduced to 20,984, or, in 
round number, 21,000 years. Tims if the winter in one hemisphere 
occurs when the earth is at the |X>wl nearest to the sun in the 
orbit, it will occur jn the SJime hemisphere at d after a lapse of 
10,500 years. It may be here mentioned tliat in about 1,250 
A..D., the winter in the northern hemisphere occurred when the 
earth in Us orbit was at and that in about 11,750 A. D. the 
earth will be again at d,that is, at its longest distance from 
the sun at the winter timc,giving rise to a severe \s inter. Calculat- 
ing. backwards it may be scat that the last severe winter at A 
must have occurred in the year 9,230 B. C." It need not be 
mentioned that tlic n inter in one hemisphere corresponds with 
the summer in the other, and that what is said about winter in 
the northern hemisphere apfJics mnJnfiV luuiandit to seasonal 
changes in the southern hemisphere. 

• Ste llcrscVcl's puiVtnrs oi Aiiroiwiuy, LO. ISSd, Art?. 5 C 5 , 3 CDi 
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■ There is another consideration which we must take into 
account in estimating the severity of winter or the' mildness of 
summer in any hemisphere. If the summer be defined to be the 
period of time required by the earth to travel from one equinoctial 
point Q' to another equinoctial point Q, this interval cannot always 
be constant for we have seen that the winter and summer points 
(/* and 4 ), and with them the eqtiinoctial points (<2 and Q' ) arc 
not stationary, but reviDlve along the orbit once in 21,000 years. 
Had the orbit been a circle, the lines 59' and pa will have always 
divided it in equal parts. But the orbit being an ellipse these 
two sections are unequal. For instance, suppose that the ^vinter 
occurs when the earth is at P, then the duration of the summer 
will be represented by Q'AQ, but when the winter occurs at A 
the summer time will be represented by QPQ', a segment of the 
ellipse necessarily smaller than Q'AQ. This Inequality is due to. 
the cllipticity of the orbit, and the more elongated or elliptic the 
orbit is, the greater will be the difference between the durations 
of summer and winter in a hemisphere. Now the ellipticity of 
the orbit is measured by the difference between the mean and 
the greatest distance of the earth from the sun, and is called in 
astronomy the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. This eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit is not a constant quantity, but varies, though 
slowly, in course of time, making the orbit more and more 
elliptical, 'until it reaches a maximum \’alue, when it again begins 
to reduce until the original value is reached. The duration of 
summer and winter in a hemisphere^ therefore, varies as the 
value of (he eccentricity of the earth’s orbit at that time; and it 
has been stated above that the difference between the duration of 
summer and winter also depends on the i^sition of the equinoctial 
line, or of the points in the earth's orbit at which the winter and - 
the summer in a hemisphere occur. <\b the joint result 
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these two variations, the difleresicebetween the durationsof summer 
and winter would be the longest, whai the eccentricity of .the 
earth is at its maximum and according as the winter and summer 
occur at the points of perihelion or aphelion, It has been found 
that this differ^ce is equal to 33 days at the highest, and that at 
the present day it is about 7 -| days. Thus if the winter in tho 
northern hemisphere occurs when the earth is at -P in its orbit 
and the eccentricity is at its maximum, the winter will be shorter 
by 33 days than the summer of the time. But this position will 
be altered after 10,500 years when the winter, occurring at ^l, 
will, in its turn, be longer than the corresponding summer by the 
same length of time, f is., 33 days. 

Kow, since the earth describes equal areas in equal times in 
its orbit, Herschet s».ipposQd that in spite of the difference between 
.the duration of summer and winter noticed above, ’ the 
whole earth recet^’ed cquil amount of heat while passing from one 
equinox to another, the “inequality in the intensities of solar 
radiation in the two intervals being precisely compensated by the 
opposite inequality in the duration of the intervals themselves,” 
Accepting this statement Dr, Croll understated his case to a 
certain extent. But Sir Robert Ball, formerly the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, in his recent work Oh the Cause of an Ice Age 
has demonstrated, by mathematical calculation, that the above 
supposition is erroneous, and that the total amount of heat received 
from the sun by each hemisphere in summer and winter varies as 
the obliquity of the earth or the inclination of its axis to the 
ecliptic, but is practically independent of the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit. Taking the total sun*heat received in a year by 
each hemisphere to be 365 units, or on an average one 
unit a day, and taking the obliquity to be 23® 27', Sir 
Robert Ball has calculated that each hemisphere would 
receive S2y of these bcahimits during -summer and 
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during winter, whatever the eccentricity of the catth 
may be. But though these figures arc riot aficeted by 
the eccentricity of the orbit, yet we have seen that the 
duration of the summer or winter does vary as the eccentricity. 
Supposing, therefore, that we have the longest winter in tiic 
northern hemispiiere, we shall have to distribute 229 heat-units 
over 166 days of a short summer, and 136 heat-units over, igg 
days of a long winter of the same period. In 'otlicr words, the 
difference between the daily average heat in summer and winter 
will, in such a case, be the greatest, producing shorter but warmer 
summers and longer and colder winters; and ice and snow 
accumulated in the long ^vlnter Avjll not be melted or removed 
by the heat of the sun in the short summer, giving rise, thereby, 
to what is known as the Glacial period in the northern hemisphere. 
From what has been stated above, it may be seen that the southern 
hemisphere during this period will have, long and cool summers 
and short and warm winters, a condition precisely reverse to that 
in the northern hemisphere. In short the Glacial and' Inter* . 
Glacial periods m the two hemispheres will alternate with each 
other every 10,500 years, if the eccentricity of the earth be suffi* 
cicntly great to make a perceptibly large difference between the 
winters and the summers in each hemisphere. 

If Dr. Croll had gone only so far, his position would have 
been unassailable, for the cause, enumerated above, is sufficiently 
potent to produce the climatic changes attributed to it. At any 
rate, if this was not the sole cause of a succession of Glacial and 
Inter-Glacial periods, there could be no doubt tliat it must have 
been an important contributory cause in bringing about these 
changes. But taking the value of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
Wbit from tbc tables of Levcxiicr, Dr. Croll calculated that during 
lliclasfthrec million years there wore three periods of maximum 
(icaitricityitbc first of 170,000, the second of ;'&o,ooo, and the third 
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of 160,000 years; and that 80,000 years have elapsed since the 
close of the third or the last period. According to Dr. Croll the 
Glacial epoch in the Pleistocene period must, therefore, have 
begun 240,000 years ago," and ended, followed by the Post-Glacial 
period, about 80,000 years ago. During this long period of 160,000 
years, there must have been several alternations of mild and severe 
climates, according as the winter in a hemisphere occurred when 
the earth was at perihelion or aphelion in its orbit, which hap. 
pened every 10,500 years during the period. But as the cold epoch 
can be at its maximum only during the early part of each period, 
according to Dr. Croll's theory, the last epoch of maximum glaciation 
must be placed 200,000 years ago, or about 40,000 years after the 
commencement of the last period of maximum eccentricity. 

The reliability of these elaborate calculations has, however, 
been questioned by astronomers and geologists alike. Sir Robert 
Ball, who supports Croll in every other respect, has himself re- 
frained from making any astronomical calculations r^arding the 
maximum >’alue of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, or the 
time when the last Glacial epoch should have occurred, or when 
the next would take place. ‘T cannot say,” he obser^-es, “when 
the last (Glacial epoch) took place, nor when the next may 
be expected. No one who is competent to deal with mathe- 
matical formula: would venture on such predictions in the 
present state of our knowledge,”* Prof. Newcomb of 
New York, another astronomer of repute, in his review’ of 
Dr. CroU’s Cjimafe and Time, has a 1 k> pointed out how in the 
present state of astronomical knowledge it is impossible to 
place any reliance on the >’alucs of eccentricity computed 
for epochs, distant by millions of years, as the \-aluc of 
this eccentricity depends upon dements, many of which arc 
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about a Glacial period; and it may, therefore, be well urged that 
a Glacial epoch may occur eve« wh^ the eccentricity is not at 
its maximum. Another point in which Dr. Croll’s theory conflicts 
with the geological evidence is the date of the close of the last 
Glacial epoch, as ascertained, by the American geologists, from 
estimates based on the erosion of valleys since the close of the last 
Glacial period. It is pointed out in the last chapter that these 
estimates do not Carry the banning of the Post-Glacial period 
much further than about 10,000 yeatxs ago at the best; while Dr. 
Croll’s calculation would cany it back to So or 100 thousand years. 
This is a serious difference, ^d even Prof. Geikie, who does not 
entirely accept the American view, is obliged to admit that though 
Dr. CrolVs theory istheonlytheory that accounts for thesuccession 
of Glacial epochs, and, therefore, the only correct theory, yet the 
formula employed by him to calculate the values of the eccentri* 
city of the earth’s orbit may be incorrect, and that we may thus 
account for the wide discrepancy between his inference and the 
conclusions based upon hard geological facts, which cannot be 
lightly set aside.* The judgment recently pronounced by Mr, 
Hudleston is still more severe. In his opening address, as President 
of the geological section of the meeting of the British Association 
in 189S, he is reported to have remarked, “There is probably 
nothing more extraordinary in the history of modem investigation 
than the extent to which geologists of an earlier date permitted 
themselves to be led away by the fascinating theories of Croll. 
The astronomical explanation of that ‘Will-o’-the-wisp,’ the cause 
of the great Ice Age, is at present greatly discredited, and we 
begin to estimate at their true value those elaborate calculations 
which were made to account for events, which, in all probability, 
never occurred, Extra\'agancc begets extravagance, and the 
* Frageueots of Earth Loro, p. 287. 
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uncertain, and tins is especially the case when one has 
to deal with long geological eras. The only reply made ly Dr. 
Croll to this criticism is that his figures were correctly worked 
up from the values of the eccentricity according to the latest 
correction of Mr. Stockwcll.* This, however, is hardly a satisfac- 
tory reply, inasmuch as Prof. Newcomb's objection refers not to 
the correctness of the mathematical work, but to the impossibility 
of correctly ascertaining the very data from which the values of 
the eccentricity were obtained. 

It was once supposed that the duration of each of Dr, Croll's 
different periods admirably fitted in with the geological evidence, 
and fully corroborated the estimates of time supposed to be 
required for the extensive geographical changes wliich accompani- 
ed the Glacial and Intcr-GIaclal periods. But geologists have now 
begun to take a more sober view of these extravagant figures and 
calculations. According to Croll's calculation there were three 
periods of maximum eccentricity during thclast thrcemillion years, 
and there should, therefore, be three periods of glaciation corres- 
ponding to these, each including several Glacial and Inter-Glacial 
epochs. But there is no geological evidence of the existence of 
such Glacial epochs in early geological eras, except, perhaps, in 
the Permian and Carboniferous periods of the Paleozoic or the 
Primary age. An attempt is made to meet this objection by 
replying that though the eccentricity was greatest at one period 
in the early geological eras, yet, as the geographical distribution of 
land and water was then essentially different from what it was in 
the Quaternary era, the high value of the eccentricity did not 
then produce the climatic Changes it did in the Pleistocene period. 
This reply practically concedes that the high eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit, combined with the occurrence of winter ^vhe^ 
the earth is at aphelion, is not bj' itself sufficient to bring 
* Clitsate sod Cosicology, p. 
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about a Glacial period; and it may, therefore, be well urged that 
a Glacial epoch may occur even when the eccentricity is not at 
its maximum. Another point in which Dr. Croll’s theory conflicts 
with the geological evidence is the date of the close of the last 
Glacial epoch, as ascertained, by the American geologists, from 
estimates based on the erosion of valleys since the close of the last 
Glacial period. It is pointed out in the last chapter that these 
estimates do not Carry the beginning of the Post»Glacial period 
much further than about 10,000 years ago at the best; while Dr. 
Croll’s calculation would cany it back to 80 or 100 thousand years. 
This is a serious difference, and even Prof. Geikie, who does not 
entirely accept the American view, is obliged to admit that though 
Dr. Croll’s theory istheonlytheoiy that accounts for thesuccession 
of Glacial epochs, and, therefore, the only correct theory, yet the 
formula employed by him to calculate the values of the eccentri- 
city of the earth’s orbit may be incorrect, and that we may thus 
account for the wide discrepancy between his inference and the 
conclusions based upon hard geological facts, which cannot be 
lightly set aside* The judgment recently pronounced by Mr. 
Hudleston is still more severe. In his opening address, as President 
of the geological section of the meeting of the British Association 
in 1S9S, he is reported to have remarked, “There is probably 
nothing more extraordinary in the liistory of modem investigation 
than the extent to which geolc^isls of an earlier date permitted 
themselves to be led away by the fascinating theories of Croll. 
The astronomical explanation of that *Will*o’.tho-wisp,' the cause 
of the great Icc Age, is at present greatly discredited, and wc 
begin lo estimate at their true value those elaborate calculations 
which were made to account for evatts, which, in all probability, 
never occurred. Extra\'3gance begets extravagance, and the 
• PragtacQts of Earth Loro, p. 267 , 
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unreasonable speculations of like Belt and CroII have caused 
some of our recent students to suffer from the nightmare.”* This 
criticism appears to be rather severe; for though Dr. Croll's 
elaborate calculations may be extravagant, yet we must give him 
the credit for not merely suggesting, but working out, the effect of 
a cosmical cause which under certain circumstances is powerful 
enough to produce extensive changes in the climate of the globe. 

But in spite of these remarks, it cannot be doubted that the 
duration of the Glacial period, comprising at least two Glacial 
and one Inter-Glacial epoch, must have been very much longer 
than that of the Post-Glacial period. For, independently of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, the occurrence of winter at 
aphelion is by itself sure to contribute to the production of the 
Ice Age, if other causes and circumstances, either those suggested 
by Lyell or others, are favourable, and 21,000 years must elapse 
between two successive occurrences of winter at aphelion. For 
two Glacial epochs with an intervening Inter-Glacial period, wc 
must, therefore, allow a period longer than 21,000 years, even'if 
the question of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit be kept aside; 
while, if, with Prof. Geikie, we suppose that there were five 
Glacial (four in the Pleistocene and one at (he close of the Pliocene 
pcriod).and four Inter-Glacial epochs the duration must be extend- 
ed to something like 80,000 years. 

It is unnecessary to go further into these scientific and 
geological discussions. I have alre^y stated before that my 
object is to trace from positive evidence contained in the 
Vedte literature the home of the Vedic, and, therefore, also of 
the other Arj'an races, long before they settled in Europe, 
or on the banks of the O-xus, the Jaxartes, or the Indus; 
and so far as this purpose is concerned, the results of the latest 
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scientific r^arches, discussed in this and the previous chapter, 
may now be summed up os follows:— 

. . , (i) In the very b^inning of the Neolithic age Europe is 
found to be inhabit^ by races, from whom the present races of 
Europe speaking Aryan langu^es are descended. 

(2) But though the existence of an Aryan race in Europe in 
^rly Neolithic times is thus established, and, therefore, the theory’ 
of migrations from an Asiatic home in Post-Glacial times is 
untenable, it does not prove that the Arj’an race was autochtho- 
nous in Europe, and the question of its original home cannot, 
therefore, be r^arded as finally settled. 

(3) There are good reasons for supposing that the metal 
age was introduced into Europe by foreign people. 

(4) The different ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron were not 
^chronous in different countries, and the high state ofcivillsation 
in Egypt is not, therefore, inconsistent with the Neolithic stage of 
European civilisation at the time. 

(5) According to the latest geological evidence, which 
• cannot be lightly set aside, the last Glacial period must have 

closed and the Post-Glacial commenced at about 10,000 years 
ago, or 8,000 B. C. at the best, and the freshness of the Siberian 
fossil-deposits favours this view. 

(6) Man is not merely Post-Glacial as he was believed to be 
some years ago, and there is conclusive geological evidence to 
prove his wide-spread existence in the Quaternary, if not also in 
Tertiary, era. 

(7) There were at least t\vo Glacial and one Inter-Glacial 
period, and the geographical distribution of land and water on the 
earth during the Inter-GIacial period was quite different from what 
it is at present 

(8) There were great ricissitudes ofclimate in the Pleistocene 
period, it being cold and inclement during the Glacial, and mild 
and temperate in the Inter-GIacia! period, even as far as the Polar 
regions. 
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(9) There is enough evidence to show that the Arctic 

regions, both in Asia and Europe, were characterised in the Inter- 
Glacial period by cool summersand warm winters, — a sort of, what 
Herschel calls, perpetual and that places like Spitzbergen, 

where the sun goes below the horizon from November till March, 
were once the seat of luxuriant vegetation, that grows, at present, 
only in the temperate or the tropical climate, 

(10) It was the coming on of the Glacial age that destroyed 
this genial climate, and rendered the regions unsuited for the 
habitation of tropical plants and animals. 

(ti) There are various estimates regarding the duration of 
the Glacial period, but in the present state of our knowledge it is 
safer to rely on geology than on astronomy in this respect, though 
as regards the causes of the Ice Age the astronomical explanation 
appears to be more probable. 

(12) According to Prof. Geikie there is evidence to hold 
that there were, in all, five Glacial and four Inter-Glacial epochs, * 
and that even the beginning of the Post-Glacial period was mark- 
ed by two successions of cold and genial climate, at least in the 
North-West of Europe. 

(13) Several eminent scientific men have already advanced 
the theory that the cradle of the human race must be sought for 
in the Arctic r^ions and that' the plant and animal life also 
originated in the same place. 

It will thus be seen t''at if the Vedic evidence points to on 
Arctic home, where the mccstors of the Vedic pishis lived in 
ancient times, there is at ?jiy rate nothing in the latest scientific 
discoveries which would warrant us in considering this result as 
o priori improbable- On the contrary there is much in these re- 
searches that suggests such a hypothisis, emd as a matter of fact, 
several scientific men have now been led to think that we must 
look for the cradle of the human race in the Arctic regions. 



CHAPTER ill: ' 

THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Existence of a Circum-polar continent in early times — Probable 
also in the Inter-Glacial period — Milder climate at the time— 
Necessity of examining Vedic Myths — Difference between Polar 
and Circumpolar characteristics — The precession of the equinoxes 
used as chronometer in Vedic chronology — Characteristics of the 
North Pole — The horizontal motion of the celestial hemisphere 
—Spinning round of the stars without rising or setting — 
The Sun rising in the South — A day and a night of six months 
each — Aurora Borealis — Continuous fortnightly moonlight, and 
long morning and evening twilights — Dawn lasting from 45 to 60 
days— The Polar year — ^The darlmess of the Polar night reduced 
Only to t%vo, or two and a half, months — Dr. Warren’s descrip- 
tion of the Polar Dawn with its revolving splendours — Characte- 
ristics of regions to the South of the North Pole —Stars moving 
obliquely and a few rising and setting as in the tropical zone— The 
Southemly direction of the Sun — A long day and a long nightj 
but of less than six' months’ duration —Supplemented by the 
alternations of ordinary days and nights for some time during 
the year — Long dawn, but of shorter duration than at the Pole 
—Comparison with the features of the year in the tropics 
— Summary of Polar and Circum-Polar characteristics. 

We have seen that in the Pleistocene period there was great 
elevation and submei^ence of land accompanied by violent changes 
in the climate, over the whole surface of the globe. Naturally 
enough the severity of the Glacial period must have been very in- 
tense within the Arctic circle, and we shall be perfectly justified 
in supposing that geographical changes like the elevation and de- 
pression of land Occurred on a far more extensive scale in regions 
round about the Pole than anywhere else. This leads us to infer 
that the distribution of land and water about the Pole during 
the Inter-Glacial period must have been different from what it 
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is at present. Dr. Warren, in his i’arotlisc /’ounrl, quotes a number 
of authorities to show that within a comparatively recent geolo- 
gical period a wide stretch of Arctic land, of which Novaia 
Zemlia - and Spitzbergen formed a part, had been submerged.; 
and one of the conclusicMts he draws from these authorities is 
that the present islands of the Arctic Ocean, such as the two 
mentioned above, ore amply mountain-tops still remaining above 
the surface of the sea which has come in and covered up the 
primeval continent to which they belonged. That an extensive 
circum-polar continent existedin Miocene times seems to havebeen 
conceded by all geologists, and though we cannot predicate its 
existence in its entirety during the Pleistocene period, yet 
there are good reasons to hold that a different configuration of land' 
and water prevailed about the North Pole during the Inter-, 
Glacial period, and that, as observed by Prof. Geikie, the Palaeo- 
lithic man, aloug with other Quaternary animals, freely ranged 
over the whole of the Arctic regions in those times. Even now 
there is a considerable tract of land to the north of the Arctic 
circle, in the old ^vorId, especially in Siberia, and there is evi- 
dence to show that it once enjoyed a mild and temperate 
climate. The depth of the Arctic Ocean to the north of Siberia 
is, at present, less than a hundred fathoms, and if great geogra- 
phical changes took place in the Pleistocene period, it is not 
unlikely that this tract of land, which is now submerged, may 
have been once above the level of the sea. In other words, 
there are sufficient indications of the existence of a continent 
round about the North Pole before the last Glacial period. 

As rf^rds climate, we have seen that during the Inter; 
Glacial period there were cool summers and ^va^m rvinters 
even within the Arctic circle. Sir Robert Ball gives us a 
good idea of the genial character of this climate by reducing 
to figures the distribution of heat-units over summers and 
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winters. A longer summer, with 229 heat-units spread^ ON’eTlt, 
and a shorter winter of 136 heat-units, would naturally produce a 
climate, which, according to Hershel, would be ‘an approach to 
perpetual spring.’ If the Pala^lithic man, therefore, lived in these 
r^ons during the Inter-Glacial period, he must have found it 
very pleasant, in spite of the fact that the sun went below his 
horizon for a number of daj’s in a year according to the latitude 
of the place. The present inclement climate of the Arctic r^ons 
dates from the Post-Glacial period, and we must leave it out of 
consideration in dealing with earlier ages. 

But supposing that an Arctic continent, with an equable and 
pleasant climate, existed during the Inter-Glacial period, and that 
the Palasolithic man ranged freely over it, it does not follow that 
the ancestors of the Aiyan race lived in the Arctic regions during 
those days, though it may render such a hypothesis highly pro- 
bable. For that purpose, we must either wait until the existence 
of the Aryan race, within the Arctic regions in Inter-glacial times, 
is proved by new archsological discoveries; or failing them, try 
to examine the ancient traditions and beliefs of the race, incor- 
porated in such admittedly oldest Aryan boohs, as the Vedas and 
the Avcsta, and see if they justily us in predicating the inter- 
glacial existence of the Aiy’an people. It is admitted that many 
of the present explanations of these traditions and legends are 
unsatisfactor}’, and as our hnowledgeof the ancient man is increa- 
sed, or becomes more definite, by new discoveries in archasologj’, 
geology or anthropolog)’, tb^ explanations will have to be 
revised from time to time, and any defects in them, due to 
our imperfect imderstanding of the sentiments, the habits and 
even the surroun^ngs of the ancient man, conected. That 
human races have presera’cd their ancient traditions is un- 
doubted, though some or many of them may have become 
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distorted in course of time; and it is for us to see if they do or do 
not accord with what we know of the ancient man from latest 
scientific researches. In the case of the Vedic traditions, myths 
and beliefs, we have the further advantage that they were collect* 
ed thousands of years ago, and handed down unchanged from that 
remote time. It is, therefore, not unlikely that we may find traces 
of the primeval Polar homeintheseoldest books, if the Aryan man 
did live within the Arctic circle in early times, especially as a por- 
tion of the Ilig-Veda is still admittedly unintelligible on any of the 
existing methods of interpretation, although the words and expres- 
sions are plain and simple in many places. Dr. Warren has quoted 
some VecUc traditions, along with those of other nations, in support 
of his theory that the Arctic r^ions were the birth-place of the 
human race. But the attempt, so far as the Vedic texts are 
concerned, is desultory, as it was bound to be, inasmuch as these 
Vedic legends and texts have, as yet, never been examined by any 
Vedic scholar from the new standpoint furnished by the latest 
scientific researches, and as Dr. Warren had to depend entirely 
on the existing translations. It is proposed, therefore, to examine 
the Vedas from this new point of view; but before doing so it is 
necessary to ascertain such peculiar characteristics, or what in 
logic are called of the Polar or the Arctic regions, as 

are not found elsewhere on the surface of the globe, so that if we 
meet with them in the Vedic traditions, the Polar origin of the 
latter would be indubitably established. We have seen that the 
inclemency of climate, which now characterises the Polar regions, 
was not a feature of the Polar climate in early times; and we must, 
therefore, turn to astronomy to find out the characteristics requir- 
ed for our purpose. 

It has been a fashion to speak of the Polar regions as 
characterised by light and darkness of 6 months each, for it 
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IS well-known that the sun shines at the North Pole continuously 
for 6 months, and then sinks down below the horizon, producing 
a night of 6 months' duration. But o. closer examination of the 
subject will show that the statemait is only roughly true, and 
requires to be modified in several particulars before it can be 
accepted as scientifically accurate. In the first place we must 
distingifish between the Pole and the Polar regions. The Pole is 
merely a point, and all the inhabitants of the original ancient 
home, if there was one near the North Pole, could not have lived 
precisely at this single point. The Polar or the Arctic regions, 
on the other hand, mean the tracts of land included between the 
North Pole and the Arctic circle. But the duration oT day and 
night, as well as the seasons, at different places within the Arctic 
regions cannot be, and are not, the some as at the point called the 
North Pole. The characteristics of the circum-polar region may 
indeed be derived from the strictly Polar characteristics; but still 
they are so unlike each other that it is absolutely necessarj* to bear 
this distinction in mind in collecting evidence of a circum*poIar 
Aij’an home in ancient times. Men living round about the Pole, 
or, more accurately speaking, in regions between the North Pole 
and the Arctic circle, when these regions were habitable, were 
sure to know of a day and night of 6 months, but living a little 
southward from the Pole, their own calendar must have been 
different from the strictly Polar calendar; and it is, therefore, 
necessary to examine the Polar and the circum-polar charac- 
teristics separately, in order that the distinction may be clearly 
understood. 

The terrestrial Poles arc the termini of the axis of the 
earth, and we have seen that there is no eridence to show 
that this axis ever changed its position, relatively to the 
earth, even in the earliest gcolr^ical eras. The terrestrial 
poles and the circum-polar regions were, therefore, the same 
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in early ages as they are' at present, though the past and present 
climatic conditions of these places may be totally different. But 
the axisot the earth has a small motion round the pole of the 
ecliptic, giving rise to what is known as the precession of the 

equinoxes, and causing a change only in the celestial,' and not m 

the terrestrial, poles. Thus the polar star 7,000 years ago was 
different from what it is at present, but the terrestrial pole has 
always remained the same. This motion of the earth s axis, 
producing the precession of the equinoxes, is important from an 
antiquarian point of view, inasmuch as it causes a change in the 
times when different seasonsof the year begin; and it was mainly 
by utilising this chronometer that I showed in my Orion or Bo- 
tearches in ike dtifijutly alike redat that the vernal equinox was 
in Orion when some of the pig.Vedic traditions were formed, and 
that the 'Vedic literature contained enough cleat evidence of the 
successive changes of the position of the vernal equinox upto the 
present time. Thus the vernal equinox was in theKjittikls in the 
time of the Taittirlya Samhita and BrAhmana, and the express text 
stating that “The KtittikAs never swerve from the dtis east; all 
other Nakshatras do.", (Shat. Bti. II. 1 ^ 2 , 3 .), recently published 
by the late Mr. S. B. Dixit, serves to remove whatever 
doubts there might be r^arding the interpretation of other 
passages.* This record of the early position of the KrittikAs, 
or the Pleiades, is as important for the determination of the 
Vedic chronology as the orientation of pyramids and tem- 
ples has been shotvn to be in the case of the Egyptian, 
by Sir Norman Lockyer in his Dawn of Ancient Attro- 
nomy. But the chronometer, which I now mean to employ, 
is a different one. The North Pole and the Arctic regiOTS 
« 500 Xhe Indian Antiquary, VoL XXIV, (August, l 8 g 5 ), p- 245- 
The text is 5lM 5T 5 91^^ 
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^ssess certain astronomical characteristics which are peculiar to 
them, and if a reference to these can be discovered in the Vedas, 
It fdIows,m the light of modem researches, that the ancestors 
ofthe VedicBishismust have become acquainted with these 
characteristics, when they iived in those r^ions, which was 
possible only m the inter.glacial times. We shall, therefore, now 
examine these characteristics, dividing them in the ttvo-fold way 
Stated above. ^ 

If an observer is stationed at the North Pole, the first thing 
that will strike him is the motion of the celestial sphere above 
his head. Living in the temperate and tropical zones-, we see all 
heavenly objects rise in the east and set in the west, some passing 
over our head, other travelling obliquely. But to the man at the 
Pole, the heavenly dome above will seem to revolve round him 
from left to right, somewhat like the motion of a hat or umbrella 
turned over one's head. The stars will not rise and set, but will 
move round and round, in horizontal planes, turning like a potter's 
wheel, and starting on a second round when the first is finished 
imd so on, during the long night of six months. The sun, when 
he is above the horizon for 6 months, would also appear to kvolvc 
in the same way. The centre of the celestial dome over the 
head of the observer will be the celestial North Pole, and naturally 
^ough his north will be over-bead, while the invisible rrgions 
below the horizon would be in the south. As regards the eastern 
and western points of the compass, the daUy rotation ofthe 
earth round its a,xis will make them revolve round the observer 
from right to left, thereby causing the celestial objects in the 
CMt to daily rerolve round and round along the horizon from 
left to right, and not rise in the cast, pass over-head, and 
set everyday in the west, as with us. in the temperate or 
the tropical zone. In fact, to an obscr\*cr stationed at the 
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North Pole, the northern celestial hemisphere will alone be 
visible spinning round and round over bis head, and the southern 
half, with all the stars in it, will always remain invisible, while 
the celestial equator, dividing the two, will be his celestial 
horizon. To such a man the snn going into the northern 
hemisphere in his annual couree will appear as coming up from 
the south, and he will express the idea 1^ saying that “the sun 
has risen in the south,*’ howsoever strange the expression may 
seem to us. After the sun has risen in this way in the south,— 
and the sun will rise there only once a year,— he will be 
constantly visible for 6 months, during which time he will attain 
a height of about 23i® above the horizon, and then begin to lower 
down until he drops into the south below the horizon. It ''vill be 
a long and continuous sunshine of 6 months, but, as the celes- 
tial dome over the head of the observer will complete one 
revolution in 24 hours, the sun also will make one horizontal 
circuit round the observer in eveiy 24 hours; and to the observer 
at the North Pole the completion of one such circuit, whether 
of the sun or of the stars, will serve as a measure of ordinary 
days, or periods of 24 hours, during the long sunshine or night of 
six months. When about 180 such rounds, (the exact number will 
depend upon the difference in the durations of summer and winter 
noticed in the last chapter), arc completed, the sun will i^in 
go down below the Jiorizon, and the stars in the northern 
hemisphere, which bad disappeared in his light, will become 
visible all at once, and not rise one after the other as with us. 
The light of the sun had, so to say, eclipsed them, though they 
were over the head of the obser\'cr; but as soon as this obstruction 
is removed the whole northern starry hemisphere will again appear 
to spin round the observer for the remaining period of six months. 
The horizontal motion of the celestial hemisphere, only one long 
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continuous morning and evening in the year, and one day and 
one night of six months each, are thus the chief special features 
of the calendar at the North Pole. 

\Vc have stat«i that to an obser\’cr at the North Pole, 
there will be a night of 6 months, and one is likely to infer 
therefrom that there will be total darkness at the Pole for one 
half the portion of the year* Indeed one is likely to contem- 
plate with horror, the perils and difficulties of a long night of six 
months, during which not only the light but the warmth of 
the sun has to be artificially supplied. As a matter of fact, 
such a supposition is found to be erroneous. First of all, there 
will be the electric discharges, known as Aurora Borealis, filling 
the polar night with their charming glories, and relieving its 
darkness to a great e-xtent. Then we have the moon, which, 
in her monthly rerolution, will be above the polar horizon 
for a continuous fortnight, displaying her changing phases, 
without intermission, to the polar obscr\-er. But the chief 
cause, which alleviates the darkness of the polor night, is 
the twilight before the rising and after the setting of the 
sun. With us in the ttbpical or the temperates zone, this 
twilight, whether of morning or c\’cning, lasts only for an hour 
or two ; but at the Pole this state of things is completely 
altered, and the twilight of the annual morning and evening is 
each visible for sc\*cral days. The exact duration of this morning 
or evening twilight Is, howc\'cr, still a matter of uncerfaintj’. 
Some authorities fix the period at 45 days, while others make 
it hast for full two months. In the tropical zone, wc sec the 
first beams of the dawn, when Ihc is about lO® below the 
horizon. But it is said that in higher latitudes the light of the 
fun is discernible when he is from iS® to 20’ bclcw the horizon. 
Probably this latter limit may prove to be the correct one for 
the North Pole, and in that case the dawn there will last ' 
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continuously for two months. Captain Pirn, quoted by Dr. 
Warren, thus describes the Polar year:— 

" On the i6th of March the sun rises, preceded by a Jong 
dawn of forty^even days, namely, from the 2gth January, when 
the first glimmer of light appears. On the 25th of September 
the sun sets, and after a twilight of forty.eight days, namely, on 
the 13th November, darkness reigns supreme, so far as the sun 
is concerned, for seventy-six day^ followed by one long period 
of light, the sun remaining above the horizon one hundred and 
ninety-four days. The year, therefore, is thus divided at the Pole:— 
194 days sun ; 76 darkness ; 47 days dawn ; 48 twilight."* 

But other authorities assign a longer duration to the morning 
and evening twilight, and reduce the period of total darkness 
from 76 to 60 days, or only to two months. Which of these 
calculations Is correct can be settled only by actual observation 
at the North Pole. It has been ascertained that this duration 
dqjends upon the powers of refraction and reflection of the 
atmosphere, and these are found to vary according to the tem- 
perature and other circumstances of the place. The Polar 
climate is at present extremely cold ; but in the Inter-glacial 
epoch it was different, and this, by itself, would alter the dura- 
tion of the Polar da^vn in inter-glacial times. But whatever the 
cause may be, so much is b^ond doubt that at the Pole the 
twilight of the y«irly morning and evening lingers on for 
ecvetal days. For even taking the lowest limit of 16®, the suoi 
in his course through the ecliptic, would take more than a 
month to reach the horizon from this point; and during 
all this time a perpetual hvflight will prevail at the Pole. Long 
dawn and long evening twilight arc, therefore, the principal 
factors in shortening the darkness of the Polar night and if wc 


Sec rnradiso Foand, lOth Ed,, p, Cl. 
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deduct these days from the duration of the night, the period of 
darkness is reduced from six to two, or at the most, to two*and« 
half-months. It is, therefore, erronecfus to suppose that the half 
yearly Polar night is. such a continuous period of darkness as 
will make the Polar regions uncomfortable. On the contrary, 
it will be the peculiar privilege of the Polar man to witness the 
splendid spectacle of a long continuous dawn with its charming 
lights, re\*olving, like the stars at the place, every day in hori« . 
rental planes, round and round him, as long as the dawn may' 
fet; 

The dawn in the the tropical or the temperate zone is but 
brief and evanescent, and it rccura after every 24 hours. But 
still it ■ has formed the subject of poetical descriptions in different 
countries. If so, how much more the spectacle of a splendid, 
long dawn, aft^ a darkness of two months, would delight the 
heart of a Polar observer, and how he will yearn for the first 
appearance of the light on the horizon, can be better imagined- 
than described. I quote the following description of this long 
Polar dawn from Dr. Warren’s Paradise and invite 

. special ‘attention to it, inasmuch as It forms one of the princi* 
pal characteristics of the North rPoIc. Premising that the splen- 
dours of the Polar dawn arc indescribable, Dr. Warren pro* 
-ceeds : — 

“ First of all appears low in the horizon of the night-sly a 
scarcely visible Gudv of light. At first it only makes a few 
stars* light seem a trifle fainter, but after a little it is seen to 
be increasing, and to be moving laterally along the yet dark hori. 
zon. Twenty-four hours later it has made a complete circuit 
around the observer, and is causing a larger number of stars to • 
-pale- "Soon the widening light glows with the lustre of ‘Orient 
pcaxl.' 'Omvard it moves in Us etalcly rounds, until the pearly 

• 7 
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whiteness bums into ruddy rose*Iight, fringed with purple and gold. 
Day after day, as we measure days, this splendid panorama circles 
on, and, according as atmo^heric conditions and clouds present 
raore'or less favourable conditions of reflection, kindles and fades, 
kindles and fades, — fades only to kindle next time yet more 
brightly as the still hidden sun comes nearer and nearer his 
point of emei^ence. At length, when for two long months such 
prophetic displays have been filling the whole heavens with 
these increscent and revolving splendours, the sun begins to 
• etperge from his long retirement, and to display himself once 
more to human vision. After one or two circuits, during which 
his dazzling upper limb grows to a full-orbed disk, he clears all 
hill-tops of the distant horiaon, and for six full months circles’ 
around and around the world’s great axis in full vie\v, suffering no 
night to fall upon his favoured home-land at the Pole. Even when . 
at last he sinks again from v!e%v he covers his retreat with a 
repetition of the deepening and fading splendours which filled his 
long dawning, as if in these pulses of more and more distant 
light he were signalling back to the forsaken world, the promises 
and prophecies of on early return.’’* 

A phenomenon like this cannot fail to be permanently im- ' 
pressed on the memory of a Polar obser^-er, and It will be found 
later on that the oldest traditions of the Aryan race have pre- 
served the recollection of a period, when its ancestors witnessol’ 
such wonderful phenomenon, — a long and continuous dawn of 
several days, with its lights laterally revolving on the horizon, in 
their original home. 

Such arc the dlstingui^iing characteristics of the North 
Pole, that is, the point where the axis of the earth 
terminates in the north. But as a Polar home means 

• 6co ParadUo Found, Wth Ed, jv C9. . - 
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prattically a home in the r^ons round about the North Foie, 
and not merely the Polar point, we must now see what modi* 
fications are necessary to be made in the above characteristics 
owing to the observer being stationed a little to the south of the 
North Foie. We have seen that at the Pole the northern 
hemisphere is seen spinning round the observer, and all the stars 
move with it in horizontal planes without rising or settinf; while 
the other celestial hemisphere is always invisible. But when the 
observer is . shifted downwards, his zenith will no longer corres* 
pond with the Pole Star, nor his horizon with the celestial 
equator. For instance let in the annexed figure, be the zenith 
of the observer, and P the celestial North Pole. When the ob. 
server was stationed at the tmestrial North Pole, his zenith 
coincided with P, and his horizon with the celestial equator, 
.with the result that all the stars in the dome Q'PQ revolved 
round him in horizontal plan^ But when the zenith is shifted 
to Zf this state of things 
is at once altered, as the 
heavens will revolve, as b&. 
fore, round the line POP\ 
and not round the zenith* 
line ZOZ\ When the olv 
server was stationed at the 
North Pole these two lines 
coincided, and hence the 
circles of revolution' des. 
crib«i by the stars round 
the celestial Pole were 
also described round the 
Zenith-line. But' when the zenith Z is different from P, as in 
the figure, the edestial horizon of the observer will be U’Ry 
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and the stars will now appear to move in circles inclined ■ to 
his horizon, as shown in the figure by the 'black lines 5//' 
and CC'. Some of the stars, visr.,' those that are situated jn the 
part of the celestial dome represented by U'PB, will be visible 
throughout the night, as their circles of revolution will be above 
the horizon Il'C'D'II. But all the stars, whose Polar distance 
is greater than PB or Pu\ will, in their daily revolution, be partly 
above and partly below the horizon. For instance, the stars at 
C and D will describe circles, some portions of which will be 
below the horizon //'Zf. In other, words, the appearance of the 
visible celestial hemisphere to a person, whose zenith is at 
, 4?, will be different from the appearance presented by the 
heavens to an observer at the North Pole. The stars will* not 
now revolve In horizontal planes, 'but obliquely. A great number 
of them would be circumpolar and visible during the whole 
. night, but the remaining will rise and set as with us in the 
tropics, moving in oblique circles. When Z is very near P, only 
'*i a few stars will rise and set in this way, and the difference will 
“hot be a marked one ; but as Z is removed further, south, the 
change will become more and more apparent. 

Similar modifications will be introduced in the duration of 
day and night, when the observer’s position is shifted ’ to tiie 
south of the terrestrial North Pole. This will be clear by a 
reference to the figure on the next page. Let P be the celestial 
Nnrih Pole,, and Q’Q the edestial e9uatDr, Then since the 
sun moves in the ecliptic which is inclined at an angle 

‘ of about 23^® (23® 28' ) to the equator, tlio circles Z'iT and B'P 
will correspond with the terrestrial circles of latitude, called the 
and the circle aC with the Arctic Cifcje on the terres- 
trial globe. Now as the sun moves in the ecliptic in his 
annual course be will always be twice over-head for wi observer 
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Stationed at a place within the terrestrial tropical zone, once in ■ 
his course from E' to E^ and . again in his return, from 'E to E'. ' 
The sun will also appear for some time to the north of the ob- 
server's zenith, and for the rest of the year to the south. But 
as the altitude of the sun above the ^uator is never greater 
than 23-i° or EQ^ an observer whose zenith lies to the north of 
the circle’ T'E^ will always see the sun to the south of his 
zenith, and the zenith distance of the sun will be greater and 
greater as the observer advances towards the North Pole. But 
still the sun will be above the horizon every day, for some hours 
at least, to an observer whose zenith lies between T'E and AC. 

To take a concrete in- ' 
stance, let the obsen'er 
be so stationed that bis 
zenith will be at C, that is, 
on the extreme norths 
latitude of the temperate 
zone. Thai his celestial 
horizon will extend 90® on 
each side, and will be re- 
presented by T'CT, and 
the sun moring along the 
ecliptic E*E will be above his horizon, at least for some portion 
of dayj during the whole year. But as the observer passes into 
tUe Frigid zone, the sun during his annual course ivUl be alto, 
gether below the horizon for some days, and the maximum 
limit is reached at the North Pole, where the sun is below the 
horizon for six months. We may, therefore, state that thp dura- 
tion of the night, which is rix months at the Pole is gradually di- 
miniAed as we come down from the Pole,'untD, in the temperate 
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zone, the sun is above the horizon, at least, for some time out 
of twenty-four hours every day. In the foregoing figure let Z 
represent the zenith of an observer within the • Arctic r^ioris, 
then U'R will represent his horizon, and the sun in his annual 
course will, for some time, be altogether below this horizon. 
For instance, suppose the sun to be at n. Then his ' diurnal 
circie of rotation will be represented by n//, the whole of which 
is bdow the horizon IVH of the observer whose zenith is Z. 
Therefore, the sun, during his annual course along the ecliptic 
from J?' to n, and back from n to J?', will be invisible to an 
observer whose zenith is Z. Corresponding to this total disap* 
pearance of the sun for some time, the luminary will be perpe- 
'tually above the horizon for the same period during his northern 
course. For instance, let the sun be at </, then his diurnal circle 
of rotation, will be entirely above the horizon //'//, and so 
it will continue to be for all the time that the sun moves from 
d to and back again from E to il, In his annual course. 
During this time the sun will neither rise nor set, but will move, 
like the circumpolar stars, in oblique circles, round and round 
the observer like a wheel. For all positions between h and <1, 
and the corresponding portion of the ecliptic on the other side, 
the sun, in his diurnal course of twenty-four hours, would be 
partially above and partially bdmv the horizon, producing ordi- 
nary days and nights, as with us, the day being longer than 
the night when the sun is in the northern, and the night longer 
than the day when the sun is in the southern hemisphere. 
Instead of a single day and a single night of six months, the 
year, to a person living in the Arctic regions, but not exactly 
at the North Pole, will, therefore, be divided into three parts, 
one of which will be a long night, one a long day, and 
one made up of a succession of days and nights, a single day 
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■ and night of which will together never exceed twenty-four hours. 
The long night will always be shorter than six months and longer 
than 24 hours, and the same will-be the cose with the long day. 

. The long night and the long day will mark the two opposite 
extremities of the year, the middle of the long day occurring 
.when the sun is*at the summer solstice, and the middle of the 
long night when he is at the winter solstice. This triple division 
of the year is very important for our purpose, and I shall, there- 
fore, illustrate it by a concrete example. Suppose, for instance, 
that the observer is so far below the North Pole that instead of a 
, night of six months, he has a night of 2 months, or, in other words, 
the sun goes below his hori2on only for two months. As the 
winter solstice will fall in the middle of this long continuous 
night, we may say that the night will extend .a month before 

■ and a month after December 21, when the sun is at the winter 
solstice. Corresponding to this long night, there will be a 
continuous day of two months, a month before and a month 

♦after June 21, when the sun is at the summer solstice. If these 
four months are deducted from the year, there will remain 
eight months, and during all these months there will be days and 
nights,- as in the temperate zone, a nycthemeron, or a day and 
a night ’ together, never exceeding, as with us, the ordinary 
period of twenty-four hours. This alternation of ordinary days 
and nights will commence after the close of the long night in 
JanuaiyJI and in the beguinitig, the night will be longer than 
the day; but as the sun passes from the southern into the 
northern hemisphere, the day will gain over the night, and, 
■eventually, after four months, terminate into a continuous day 
for two months. At the close of this long day in Jdy, the 
alternation of ordinary days and nights will again commence^ 
the day in the beginning being longer than the night, but 
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.a nycthemeron never exceeding, as in the previous case, a period 
of twenty-four hours. As the sun passes from the northern into 
the southern hemisphere, the night will b(^ih to gain over the 
day, until, after four months of such succession of ordinary days 
and liights, it terminates into the continuous night of two months 
mentioned above. The same description applies, mutaiU mutandts, 
where the long night may last for 3, 4 or 5 months, until we 
r^ch the Polar condition of a day and a night of six months 
each, when the intermediate succession of ordinary ■ days and 
nights will vanish. * 

We have seen that a lor^ dawn of two months is a special 
and .important characteristic of the ’ North Pole. As we 
descend southward, the splendour and the duration of the 
dawn will be witnessed on a less and less magnificient 
scale. But the dawn, occurring at the end of the Jong night 
' of . rivo, three or more months, will still be unusually long, 
• Cf, BbaskarAchatya’a SiddhAnta Shironjapi, GolAdby&ya.CJhaptw' 
vu'., verses C* 7 , which ate as follows:— 

<rat5n: "rare anwi'ift <^<1: II 

BSifvTO 1 an i 

nimmaa afjwi I !raa W OTs 11 

' “There is a peculiarity at the place, where the latitude is great- 
er than 66“ N Whenever the northern declination of the sun exceei^ 
the complement of the latitude, there will ljo*p©rpetual day, for such 
time as that excess continues. Similarly, when the southern (de- 
clination exceeds), there will be perpetual night. On hleru, therefore, 
thoro la equal half-yearly perpetual *hy and night.” Thus if the la- 
titude of a place bo 70*’, its oompleuwnt will bo 90 — 70=20®; and »» 
the sun’s height alxwo the celestial equator* (that is, his declination) 
la never greater than 23® 28', there will bo a continuou-s day at the 
]>l!\co, BO long ns the declination ia greater than 20® and less than 
23® 28', and there will bo a similar ciontinnons night when tho iun is in 
ll (0 southern honiKphere. Ihul Du Claillu mentions that at Nortlkj-n or 
Korth Capo (N. lat. 71® 0-' 50"^ tho jjorthprnmoet place on the conti- 
nent of "Europe, the long niglit commences on IStli Nwemher, and cikIs 
on 2Uh Jarmary, lasting, in all, for 67 da\*s of twenty-fcnir hours eaclu 
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often of several days’ duration. - As stated above, at. first only 
a ^le flush of light will appear, and it* will continue visible oh 
the horizon, revolving round and round, if the observer is 
sufficiently near the Pole, for some days, when at last the orb of 
the sun will emerge, and start the alternation of day and night 
described above, to be eventually terminated into a long day. 
The splendours of the Aurora Borealis \vould also be less marked 
arid conspicuous in the southern latitudes than at the North Polel 

But if the characteristics of the Arctic r^ions are different 
from those of the North Pole, they are no less different from the 
features of the year with which we are familiar in the temperate 
or the tropical zone. With us the sun is above the horizon, at 
leastforsometimeevery day, during all the twelve months of 
the year ; but to persons within the Arctic circle, he is below 
the.hprlzon, and, therefore, continuously invisible for a number 
of days. If this period of continuous night be excluded from our 
. reckoning, we might say that within the Arctic r^ions the 
year, or the period marked by sunshine, only lasts from six to 
eleven months. Again the dawn in the temperate and the 
tropical zone is necessarily short-lived, for a day and a night 
tdlgether do not exceed twenty-four hours, and the dawn which 
comes between them can last only for a few hours; but the 
annual dawn at the Pole, and the dawn at the end of the* long 
night in the Arctic regions will each be a dawn of several days’ 
duration. . As for the seasons, we have our winters and summers ; 
bwt \he winter in the Arctic regions will be marked by 
the long continuous night, while the summer will make the • 
night longer than the day, Iwt within the limit of twenty- 
^qiir hours, until the day is developed into a long, conti- 
nuous sunshine of several days. The climate of the Polar 
regions is now extremely cold and severe,' but, as previously 
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Stated, different • climatic conditions prevailed in early times, 
and we cannot, therefore, incUidc climate amongst the points 
of contrast under consideration. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that we have 
two distinct sets of characteristics, or ; one for an 

observer stationed exaaihj at the jterr^trial North Pole, and .the 
other for an observer located in the Circum*Polar regions, or 
tracts of land between the North Pole and the Arctic circle. 
For brevity’s sake, we shall designate these two sets of d\fferevtk<t 
as Polar and Circitm-Polar, and sum them up as follows:— 

1. P^Jar Characleritlics. 

, (i) The sun rises in the south. 

(2) The stars do not rise and set ; but r»volve, or spin round 
and round, in horisonlal planes, completing one round in 24 hours. 
The northern celestial hemisphere is alone over.head and visible 
during the whole year; and the southern or the lower celestial 
world is always invisible, 

(3) The year consists only of one Jong day and one long 
ntcrAl 0/ six months each. 

(4) There is only one morning and one eveninf?, or the sun 
rises and sets only once a year. But the uoilighi, whether of 
the morning or of the evening, lasts continuously for about tico 
montla, or 60 periods of 24 hours each. The ruddy light of the 
mom, or the evening twilight, is not^ain confined to a particular 
part of the horizon (eastern or western) as with us; but moves, 
like the stars at the place, rwme/ and round along llte horivtm, 
like a potter’s wheel, com{deting one round in every 24 hours. 
These rounds of the morning light continue to take place, until 
the orb of the sun comes above the horizon; and then the sun 
foUows the same-course for six mwiths, that is, moves, without 
setting, round and round the obser\*€r, completing one round every 
24 hours. 
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’’ yli. ' The Cireum’PoJar Characteristics. 

(1) The sun will always be to the south of the zenith of the • 
observer; but as this happens even in the case of an observer 
stationed in the' temperate zone, it cannot be regarded as a 
special characteristic. 

(2) A large number of stars are exrcum^lar^ that is» they are ' 
above the horizon during the entire period of their revolution and 
hence always visible. The remaining stars rise and set, as in 
the temperate zone, but revolve in more oblique circles. 

(3) The year js made up of three parts : — (i) one long 
contintious nighty occurring at the time of the winter solstice, and 
lasting for a. period, greater than 24 hours and lessthan six months, 
according to the latitude of the place ; (ii) one long continumts day 
to match, occurring at the time of the summer solstice ; and (iii) 
a succession of ordinary days and.nights during the rest of the year, 
a nycthemeron, or a day and a night together, never exceeding a 
period of 24 hours. The day, after the long continuous night, is 
at first shorter than the night, but it goes on increasing until it de-’ 
velopes into the long continuous day. At the end of the long day, 
the night is, at first, shorter than the day, but, in its turn, it b^ins 
to gain over the day, until the commencement of the long 
continuous night, with which the year ends. 

. (4) The dawn, at the close of the long continuous night, lasts 
for several days, but its duration and magnificence is proportional- 
ly less than at the 'North Pole, according to the latitude of the 
place.' For places, within a few d^ees of the North Pole, the 
phenomenon of revolving morning light will still be observable 
during the greater part of the duration of the dawn.' The othw 
dawns, thz., those between ordinary days and nights, will, like the 
dawns in the temperate zone, onfy last . for a few hours. * Tire 
sun, when he is above the horizon during the continuous day, 
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will be seen revolving, without setting, round the observer, as 
at the Pole, but in oblique and not horiaontal circles, and during 
the long night he will be entirdy below the horizon; while during 
the rest of the year he will rise and set, remaining above the 
horizon for a part of 24 hours, varying according to the position 
of the sun in the ecliptic. 

Here we have two distinct sets of diffeTintice, Or special 
characteristics, of the Polar and Circum-Polar regions,— charac- 
teristics which are not found anywhere else on the surface of the 
globe. Again as the Poles of the earth are the same to-day as they 
were millions of years ago, the above astronomical character-' 
isticswj]] hold good for all times, though the Polar diraate may 
have undergone violent changes in the Pleistocene period. In 
short, we can take these differentia as our unerring guides in the 
examination of the Vedic evidence bearing on the pomt at issue. 
If a Vedic description or tradition dia:loses any of the character- 
istics mentioned above, we may safely infer that the tradition is 
Polar or Circum-Polar in origin, and the phenomenon, if not 
actually witnessed by the poe^ was at least known to him by 
tradition faithfully handed down from generation to generation.^ 
Fortunately there are many such passages or references in the 
, Vedic literature, and, for convenience, these may be divided into 
two parts; the /rit 'comprising those passages which directly 
describe orrefer totheIi/i»g night, or the long dawn; and the 
•nfcond consisting of myths and legends which corroborate and 
indirectly support the ftrst. Tlic evidence in the first part^ 
l)cing direct, ‘is, of course, more convincing; and wc shall, 
therefore, ^begin with it in the next chapter, reserving the con- 
sideration of •the Vedic mythsand legends to the latter part of 
the book. 



CHAPTER ■ IV. 

the night of the gods. 

Vedic sacrifices, regulated by the luni-solar calendar— A year of 
' six seasons and twelve month^ with an Intercalary month in* 
’ the Taittiriya Samhita — The same in the Rig-Veda — Present 
results of the Vedic mythology — All presuppose -a home in the 
temperate or the tropical zone — But further research still 
i necessary — The special character of the Rig-Veda explained— 
Polar tests found in the Rig-Veda— Indra supporting the 
heavens with a pole, and moving them like a wheel — A day and 
a night of six months, in the form of the half-yearly day and 
night of the Gods — Found in the Sfitya Sidhdnta and older* 
astronomical Samhltas — BhaskarachSrya’s error explained-Gods’ 
day and night mentioned by Manu and referred to by Yiska— 

* The description of Meru or the North Pole in the Mahibharata _ 
—In the Taittiriya Aranyaka— The passage in the Taittiriya 
Brahmaca about the year-long day of the Gods— Improbability 
of explaining it except as founded on the observation of nature 
—Parallel passr^e in the Vendidad — Its Polar character clearly 
established by the context— The Vara of Yima in the Airyana ‘ 
r Vaejo— The sun rising and setting there only once a year— The ‘ 
•.Devayana and the PitriySna in the Itig-Veda — Probably repre- 
sent the oldest division of the year, like the day and the night 
of the Gods — ^The path of >fazda in the Parsi scriptur^— Death 

during PitriySna r^arded inauspicious— Badarfiyana's view 

Probable explanation suggested— Death during winter or Pltriyana* 
in the Parsi scriptures — Probably indicates a*’ period of total 
'■ darkness— Similar Greek traditions— Norse Twilight of the Gods' 
— The idea of half yearly day and night of the Gods thus proved’ 
to be not only Indo-Ironian, but Indo-Germanic — A sure indica- 
tion of an original Polar home. 

At the threshold of the Vedic literaturer we meet- 
ivith an elaborately organised sacrificial ^'stem so .wed - 
regulated by the luiii-solar calcJidar as to show that the 
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Vedic bards had, by that time, attained considerable proficiency 
in practical astronomy. There were daily, fortnightly, monthly, 
quarterly, half-yearly and yearly sacrifices, which, as I have 
elsewhere shown, also served^as chronometers in those days. * 
The Taittiriya Samhita and the Brahmanas distinctly mention a 
lunar month of thirty days and a year of twelve such months, to 
which an intercalary month was now and then added, to make 
>the lunar and the solar year correspond with each other. The 
ecliptic, or the belt of the zodiac, was divided, into 27 or 28 
divisions, called the Nakihatras, which were used as mile-stones 
to mark the annual passage of the sun, or the monthly revolution 
of the moon round the earth. The two solstitial and the two 
equinoctial points, as well as the passage of the sun into the. 
■ northern and the southern hemisphere, were clearly distinguished, 
and the year was divided into six seasons, the festivals in each 
month or the year being accurately fixed and ascertained. The 
stars rising and setting with the sun were also systematically 
observed and the eastern and western points of the compass 
’ determined as accurately as the astronomical observations of the ■ 
day could permit. In my Orion or the of the Vtdai, I 

have shown how the changes in the position of the equinoxes 
were also marked in these days, and how they enable us to . 
classify the periods of Vedic antiquity. According to this 
classification the Taittiriya SamhitA comes under the Krittika pc- 
• riod (2500 B. C.), and some may, therefore, think that the details 
of the Vedic calendar given above are peculiar only to the later 
Vedic literature. A cursory study of the pig-Veda will, however, 
show that such is not the case, A year of 360 days, with an inter- 
calary month occasionally added, or ay car of twelve lunar months, 


B«b Tie Oriwi or AnViqaity of tlo Vedis, Cliap.- II, 
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with twelve Intercalary days inserted at the end of each year, 
was familiar to the poets of the Rig-V eda and is often mentioned 
in the hymns* The northern and the southern passage of the 
sun from equinox to equinox, the Devayana and the Pitriyina, 
together with the yearly aaUras^ have also been referred to in 
several places, clearly showing that the Rig-Vedic calendar 
differed, if at all, very little from the one in use at the time of 
the Taittiriya Samhita or the Brahmapas. A calendar of twelve 
months and six seasons is peculiar only to the temperate or the 
tropical zone, and if we were to judge only from the facts stated 
above, it follows that the people who used such a calendar, must 
have lived in places where the sun was above the horizon during 
all the days of the year. The science of Vedic mythology, so far 
as it is developed at present, also supports the same view, Vyitra 
is said to be a demon of drought or darkness, and several 
myths are explained on the theory that they represent a 
daily struggle between the powers of light and the powers of dark- 
ness, or of eventual triumph of summer over winter, or of day over 
night, or of Indra over watertight clouds. Narayapa Aiyangar 
of Bangalore has attempted to explain some of these myths on 
the astral theory, showing that the myths point out to the 
position of the vernal equinox in Orion, in the oldest period of 
Vedic civilisation. But all these theories or methods of 
interpretation assume that the Vedic people have Eilways been 
the inhabitants of the temperate or the tropical zone, and all 
these myths and traditions were formed or developed in such a' 
home. 

• See pig. I, 25, 8,— SHnafcTJ I 77 . 

I Also Big. IV, 33, mrtr: 
See Orion, p.'ige 167 /. lo Big. I, 164, 11, 360 days sad 360 
pigbtB oS the year are eiptessly meotioaed. 
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Such are the rcsults'of thelatest researches in Vcdic philology, 
mythology or calendar, regarding the ancient home of the Vcdic 
people,- and the origin and the antiquity of their mythology/ But 
to a man who is working in the same field, the question whether 
we Have reached the utmost limit of our resoarches naturally oc- 
curs, It is a mistake to suppose that all the traditions and niyths, 
and even the deities, mention^ in the Rig-Veda were the creation' 
' of one period. To adopt a geological phrase, theRig-Veda, or wc‘ 
might even say the whole Vedic literature, is not arranged intodlf; 
ferent strata according to their chronological order, so that we e^n 
go on*from one stratum to another and examine each separately. 
The,Big-Vcda is a book in which ^Id things of different periods 
are so mixed up that we have to work long and patiently before 
we are able to separate and classify its contents in chronological 
order. I have stated before bow owing to our imperfect knowledge 
of the ancient man and his surroundings this task^is rendered 
difficult, dr even impossible in some cases. Butr as observed by 
Prof. Max Muller, it is the duty of each generation of Vedic 
^holars to reduce as much as 'possiUe the unintelligible 
^rtion of the Rig-V eda, so that with tbe^ advance of scientific 
knowledge each succeeding generation 'may, in this matter, 

• naturally be in a better position than its predecessors. , The 
Vedic calendar, so far as wc know, or the Vedic mythology 
may not have, as yet, disclosed any indication of an Arctic 
home, but underneath the materials that have been examined, 
or even hy their side, wc may still find facts, whicli, though 
hitherto neglected, may, in the new light of scientific discoveries, 
lead to important conclusions. Tlie mention of tlie lunt-solar 
calendar in the Rig-Veda ^ought not, therefore, .to 'detain 
us from further |x;rsuing orv investigation by c.xamuimg- the 
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texts and legends which have not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
and ascertaining how far such texts and legends indicate 
the existence of a Polar or Circura-Polar home in early times. 
The distinguishing characteristics of these regions have been 
already discussed and stated in the previous chapter, and all 
that we have now to do is to apply these ■ tests, and decide if 
they are satisfied or fulfilled by the texts and legends under con- 
sideration. 

The spinning round of the heavenly dome over the head is 
one of the special characteristics of the North Pole, and the 
phenomenon is so peculiar that one may expect to find traces 
of it in the early traditions of a people, if they, or their ances- 
tors ever lived near the North Pole. Applying this test to the 
Vedic literature, we do find passages which compare the motion 
of the heavens to that of a wheel, and state that the celestial 
vault is supported as if on an axis. Thus in pig. X, 89, 4, Indra^ 
is said “ to separately uphold by his power heaven and earth 
as the two wheels of a chariot are held by the axle.”* Prof. 
Ludwig thinks that this refers to the axis of the earth, and the 
explanation is veiy probable. The same idea occurs in other 
places, and sometimes the sky is described as being supported 
even without a pole, testifying thereby to the great power or 
might of Indra(II, 15, 2; IV, 56, 3),t In X, 89, 2» Indra is 
identified with Surya and he is described as “ turning the widest 
expanse like the wheels of a chariot.”} The word for * eepanse * 
is vorflAsi, w’hich S^yana understands to mean ‘ lights,’ or 
‘stars.’ But whichever meaning we adopt, it is clear that 
the verse in question refers to the revolution of the sky, 
• pig. X, 89, wf I 

t pig. II, 15, 2,— I IV, sc, 3,— ir ^ tn^- 
^ «i^?r i 

; pig, X, 89,?,— H ^ i . : 
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and compares U to the motion . of a chariot wheel. Now the 
heavens in the temperate and the tropical regions may be des- 
cribed as moving like a wheel from east to west and then back 
'again to the east, though the latter half of this circuit is not 
visible to the observer. But we cannot certainly speak of the 
tropical sky as being supported on a pole, for the simple reason 
that the North Pole, which must be the point of support in 
such a case, will not be sufficiently near the zenith in the tropi- 
cal or the temperate zone. If we, therefore, combine the two 
statements, that the heavens are supported as on a pole, and 
that they move like a wheel, we may safely infer that the 
motion referred to is such a motion of the celestial hemisphere 
as can be witnessed only by an obser\’er at the North Pole. In 
the ?lig»Veda I, 54, ro, the constellation of Ursa Major (SUshah) 
is described as being placed ‘ high ’ (uthhAh), and, as this can 
refer only to the altitude of the constellation, it follows that 
it must then have been over the head of the observer, which 
is possible only in the Circum-Polar r^ions. Unfortunately 
there are few other passages in the Rjg.Veda which describe 
the motion of the celestial hemisphere or of the stars therein, 
.and we must, therefore; take up another characteristic of the 
Polar regions, namely, ‘ a day and a night of six months each,* 
and see if the Vedic literature contains any reference's' to this 
singular feature of the Polar regions. 

The idea that the day and the night of the . God's 
arc each of six months* duration is so widespread in 

• Rig. 1. 10,— 

It luAy also 1,0 rJtuarkixl, in tliis fcmnodion, tl^t tlin jtfivngf' 
of t!io ni'ji^sinineo {not rwm«) tf thn Brvrn Portra at night, and tlieif 
«lUaj‘j.‘«ranco (not foiling) daring tlio diy, showing tlun tho ronstolW 
tlou wai oircuuJ-f^jlfkr at th* pUce of tl)« olrtftrvor.* 
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the Indian literati>re. that we examine it here at some length, 

an , or that purpose, commence with the Post-Vedic litera. 
ore and trace it back to the most ancient books. It is found 
ft, * 1° Pnrtnas, but also in astronomical works, and as 

■ ^ definite form we shall begin with 

e a er iddhantas. Mount Mem is the terrestrial North Pole 
of our astronomers, and the Sfliya-Siddhinta, XII, 67, says 
At Mem behold the sun after but a .inFfc rim,;, during 
0 °f his revolution beginning with Aries." Now accord, 
■ng toPurtnasMem is the home or seat of all the Gods, and 
the statement about their half-year-long night and day is thus 
easily and naturally explained: and all astronomers and divines 
have accepted the accuracy of the explanation. The day of 

^ '■'o- ‘he 

N^b o when the sun is visible at the 

SI 0 rr'”' "'r'- ^ "■»>' •»= -‘•'em 

to L t ^'b ' autumnal back to the vernal equinox. 

But BhaskarSchao-a, not properly understanding the passa"e 

to V f ‘ -iarf 

question how Uttarajaha. which in his day meant the 

could be to day of the Gods stationed at to North Pole; for 

an obsen^^er at the Pole can only see the sun in his passage fram 
the vernal to the autumnal equinox. But, as shown by me 
elsewhere, Bhaskaracharya has hem fallen into an error 
y attributing to the word I/Uaratfaim,' a sense which it 
did^no; bear in old times, or at least in the passages 
embodying, this tradition. The old meaning of P„„r,Iy„„n 
h erally, the northern prsrage of the sun, was the period 
of time required by the sun to travel from the vernal to 


* See Orion, p. 29, 
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the mjtnmnnl equinox, or the portion of the ecliptic in the 
northern hemisphere ; and if we understand the tvord in this 
sense, the statement that theUttarayam is a day of the Devasis 
at once plain and intelligible. BhAskarScharya's reference to older 
astronomical Samhitas clearly shows that the tradition .was 
handed down from the oldest times. It is suggested that in 
these passages Gods may mean the apotheosized ancestors of 
the human race. But I do not think that we need any • such 
explanation. If the ancestors of the human race ever lived at 
the North Pole, so must have their Gods ; and I shall shew in a 
subsequent chapter that the Vedic deities are, as a matter of 
fact, clothed with attributes, which are distinctly Polar in 
origin. It makes, therefore, no difference for our purpose, if a 
strikingfeatureoftheprimilive home Is traditionally preserved 
and remembered as a characteristic of the Gods, or of the 
apotheosized ancestors of the race. We are concerned with the 
tradition itself, and our object is gained if its exjstenc^is clearly 
established. 

The next authority for the statement is Manu I, 67 ' 
While describing the divisions of time it says, *'A year 
(human) is a day and a night of the Gods ; thus are the 
two divided, the northern pass^e of ihe sun is the day, and 
the southern the night/'* The day and the night of the 
Gods are then taken as a unit for measuring longer periods 
of time as the Kalpat and so on, and YAska’s Nirukta, 
XIV, 4,., probably contains the same reference. Muir, in the 
first Volume of his Ori^tnal 5nn»t-rt< gives some of these 

passages so far as they bear on the ynjo-system found in the 
Purihas. But we are not concerned with the later development 
of the idea that the day and the night of the Gods each lasted for 
• M«no, I, C7,— «nnpft irf "TJi: 

tiRi: II '* 
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six months. What is important, from our point of view, is the 
persistent prevalence of this tradition in the Vedic and the Post- 
Vedic literature, which can only be explained on the hypothesis 
that originally it must have been the result of actual observation. 
We shall, therefore, next quote the Mahibharata, which gives 
such a clear description of Mount Mem, the lord of the moun- 
tains, as to leave no doubt about its being the North Pole, or 
possessing the Polar characteristics. In chapters 163 and 164 
of the Vanaparmn, Arjuna’s visit to the Mount is described in 
detail, and wc are therein told, “At Mem the sun and the moon 
go round from left to right {Pradak^hinam) every day, and so 
do all the stars," Later on the writer informs us: — “The moun- 
tain, by its lustre, so overcomes the darkness of night, that the 
night car\ hardly bedistinguishedfrom the day." A fcNV verses 
further, and we find, “The day and the night are together equal 
to a year to the residents of the place.’” These quotations 
are quite sufficient to convince any one that at the time when 
the great epic was composed Indian writers had a tolerably 
accurate kno\vledge of the meteorological and astronomical 
characteristics of the North Pole, and this knowledge cannot 
be supposed to have been acquired by mere mathematical calcul- 
ations. The reference to the Jwtrtofthi mowntninis specially 
inferesting, inasmuch as, in all probability, it is a description of the 

• The verses (Calcutta Ed.) are as follo'vs,— 

^ I 5^: f ii 

. Vana-parvan, Chap. 163, vv. 37, 38. 

aw JinhoTOi ^ srai smratq;^ I 

' Tifiif^TOS a’lt winreJJ: ii 

Ibid, Cli3i). IGI, wt 11, 13i 
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spJendours of the Aurora Borealis visible at the North Polo. So 
faras the Post-Vedic literature is concerned, we have, therefore, 
not only the tradition of the half-year-long night and day of the 
Gods persistently mentioned, but the Mount Meru, or the North 
Pole, is described with such accuracy as to lead us to believe 
that it is an ancient tradition, whose origin must be traced to a 
time when these phenomena were daily observed by the people ; 
and this is confirmed by the fact that the tradition is not confin- 
ed only to the Post-Vedic literature. 

Passing on, therefore, to the Vedic literature, we find 
Mount Meru described as the. seat of seven Adityas in the Taft- 
tiriya Aranyaka 1 , 7, r, while the eighth Aditya, called Kashyapa, 
is said never to leave the great Meru or MahAmeru. Kashyapa 
is further described as communicating light to the seven A dityas,* 
and himself perpetually illumining the great mountain. It is, 
however, in the Taittiriya BrAhmana, (III, 9, 22, 1), that we meet 
with a passage which clearly says, “That which is a year is but a 
single day of the Gods.” The statement is so clear that there 
can be no doubt whatever about its meaning. A year of the 
mortals is said to be but a day of the Gods ; but, at one time, I 
considered it extremely hazardous* to base any theory even 
upon sucli a clear statement, inasmuch as it then appeared tome 
to be but solitary in the Vedic literature. * I could not then find 
anything to match it in the SamhitAs, and especially in 
the pig Veda , and I was inclined to hold that UltarAyaflti 
and DakjinAyana were, in all probability, described in this 
way AS ‘day’ and 'night' with a qualifying word to mark 
their special nature. Later researches have ho\vevcr /cn'ceii 
on me the conclusion that the tradition, represented Lj’ 

•Taitupr. Ill, 0, 2?, I,-T* ! 

Ecc Oricu, J>- 20, note 
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this passage, indicates the existence of a Polar home in old days, 
and I have set forth in the seqnd the evidence on which I have 
come to the above conclusion. There are several theories on 
which the above statement in the Taittiriya Brahmana can be 
explained. We may regard it as the outcome of pure imagina- 
tion, or of a metaphor expressing in figurative language a fact 
quite difterent from the one denoted by the words used, or it may 
be the result of actual observation by the writer himself or by 
persons from whom he traditionally derived his information. It 
may also be considered as based on astronomical calculations 
made in later days, what was originally an astronomical inference 
being subsequently converted into a real observed fact. The last 
of these suppositions would have appeared probable, if the tradi- 
tion had been confined only to the Post-V edic literature, or mere- 
ly to the astronomical works. But we cannot suppose that dur- 
ing the times of the Brahmaflas the astronomical knowledge was 
K) far advanced as to make it possible to fabricate a fact by 
.mathematical calculation, even supposing that the Vedic poets 
were capable of making such a fabrication. Even in the days of 
Herodotus the statement that ‘there existed a people who slept 
for six months’ was regarded ‘incredible* (IV, 24) ; and we must, 
therefore, give up the idea, that several centuries before He- 
rodotus, a statement regarding the day or the night of the Gods 
could have been fabricated in the way? stated above. But all 
doubts on the point are set at rest by the occurrence of an almost 
identical statement in the sacred books of the Parsis, In the 
Vendidad, Fargard II, para4o, (or, according to Spiegel, para 
133), we find the sentence, Tae cl»a ayara mainyoente yal yore, 
meaning “They regard, as a day, what is a year.” This is but 
a paraphrase of the statement, in the Taittinya BrAhmana, 
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and the context m the- Parsi scriptures removes all -possible 
doubts regarding the Polar character of the statement, • The 
latter part of the second Fai^rd, wherein this passage' occurs,' 
contains a discourse between Ahura Mazda and Yima.* Ahura 
Mazda warns Yima, the first king of men, of • the approach of -a 
dire winter, which is to destroy every living creature by covering* 
the land with a thick sheet of ice, and advises Yima-fo’build a 
Varaj or an- enclosure, to preserv'e the seeds of- every kind of 
animals and plants. The meeting is said to have taken place in 
the Airj’ana Vae]o, or the Paradise of the Iranians, The Vara; , 
or the enclosure, advised by Ahura Mazda, is accordingly prepar- 
ed, and Yima asked Ahura Mazda, “O Maker of the material world, 
thou Holy One ! What lights are there to give light in the Vara 
which Yima made ? " Ahura Mazda answered, "There are 
uncreated lights and created lights. There the stars, the moon 
and the sun ‘are only (a y<ar) $«en to ri$e and and <* 
ieems only as a day," I have taken Darmesteter’s rendering, but 
Spiegel’s is substantially the same. This passage is importMt 
from various standpoints. First of all it tells us, that the Airyana 
Vaejo.or the original home of the Iranians, was a place which 
was rendered uninhabitable by glaciation ;and secondly that, in, 
this original home the sun rose and set only ones in the year, and^ 
that the year was like a day to the inhabitants of the place. The 
bearing of the passage in r^ard to glaciation w'ill be discussed 
later on. For the present, it is enough to point out how completely- 
it ;corroborates and ellucidatcs the statement in the Taittiriya 
Brihmapa stated and discussed above. The yearly rising and set- 
ting of the sun is possible only at the North Pole, and the mention 
of this characteristic leaves no room for doubting that the Vara 


• hte S*vrcd Bwks vi thollafct tkrice, Yol. IV, p)!. 15-31. 
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and the Vaejo were both located in the Arctic or 

Circum-Polar regions, and that the passage in the Taittiriya 
Brahmaha also refers to the Polar year. The fact that the 
statement is found both in the Iranian and the Indian literature 
further negatives the probability of its being a fabrication from 
mathematical calculation. Nor can we suppose that both the 
branches of the Aryan race became acquainted with this fact 
simply by an eBbrt of unassisted imagination, or that it was a 
mere metaphor. The only remaining alternative is to hold, as 
Sir Charles Lyell* has remarked, that tire tradition was ‘Tgqndcd 
on the observation of Nature." 

It is true, that the statement, or anything similar to it, is 
not found in the flig-V eda; but it will be shewn later on that 
there are many other pass^es in the Pig. Veda which go to 
corroborate this statement in a remarkable way by referring to 
other Polar characteristics. I may, however, mention here the 
fact that the oldest Vedic year appears to have been dividrf 
only into two portions, the Devayana and the Pitriyina, which 
originally corresponded with the Uttariyana and the Dakshina- 
yana, or the day and the night of the Gods. The worri DtvayLa 

occurs several times in the Big- Veda Saiihita, and denotes ‘the 

path of the Gods. Thus in the Rig-Veda, I, 72, 7. Agni is said to 
becogniaantof the Devayuna road, and in flig. 1 , 183, 6, and I8q, 6, 

the poet says, “We liave, O Ashvins I reached the nid o/rfari-' 

n«j;' now come to us by the Vetnyina road."t In VII, 76 , 
we again read, “The Drv»y<m« path has become visible to msZ 
The banner of the Dawn has appeared in the east." Passages like 

• See Elemenis of Geology, 11th E<L, Vol. I, p. g. * 

t Pig. I. 163, C.-3taReif BTOFritireq srf;, qf 

mfh 1 Ig.mtf qfhRtsEnm^: ,i Kg. yii. yg, 

OTiii. 
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these clearly indicate that the' road of the Devayana commenced 
at the rise of the Dawn, or after the end of darkness ; and that it 
was the road by which Agni, Ashvins, Ufhas, Surya and other 
matutinal deities travelled during their heavenly course. The path 
of the Pitris, or the Pitjiy&na, is, on the other hand, described 
in X,'i8, 1, as the “ reverse of Devayina, or the path of Death". 
In the-^ig-Veda, X, 88, 15, the poet says that hehas “heard" only 
of “two roads, one of the Devas and the other of the Pitris." If 
the Devayina, therefore, commenced with the Dawn, we must’ 
suppose that the Pittiy&na commenced with the advent of dark* ' 
ness. Sayafia is, therefore, correct in interpreting V, 77, 2, as- 
stating that “the evening is not for the Gods {Heva^dhy Now ' 
if the Devayana and the Pitriyina were only synonymous with 
ordinary day and night, there was obviously no proprietyiin 
stating that these were the only two paths or roads known to > 
the ancient ^ishis, and they could not have been described as 
consisting of three seasons each, beginning with the spring) ' 
(Shat. Bra. II, i, 3, 1-3). • It seems, therefore, very probable 
that the Devayana and the Pitriyina originally represented a- 
two-fold division of the year, one of continuous light and the 
other of continuous darkness as at the North Pole; and that 
though it was not suited to the later home of the Vedic people it 
was retained, because it was an established and recognised fact 
in the language, like the seven suns, or the seven horses of a 
single sun. The evidence in support of this view will be stated in 
subsequent chapters. It issulhcient to observe in this place, that if 
wc interpret the twofold division of the Devayfina and the Pitri* 
yikna in this way, it fully corroborates the statement in the 
Taittiriya Drahmana that q year was but a day of the Gods. Wc 
may also note in this connection that the e.xpression 'path 

• I'or a fall duvtttoiou vf tbo sobject e(v Oriwo, |»p. 2t“30» 
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.of the Gods’ occurs even in-the Par^ scriptures. -Thus in ’the 
Farvardsn-Yasht, paras 56 , 57 ,the Fravashis, which correspond 
with the Pittis in the Vedic literature, are said to have shown 
•to the sun and the moon “the path -made by Mazda, the way 
made by the Gods,” along which the Fravashis themselves are 
described as growing. The sun and the moon are, again, said 
to have “stood for a long time in the same place, without 
moving fonvards through the oppression of the Daevas (Vedic 
^swrrtj, or the demons of darkness),’* before the Fravashis 
showed ‘the path of Mazda,’ to these two luminaries.* This 
shows that ‘the path of Mazda’ commenced, like the DevaySna 
road, when the sun was set free from the clutches of the demons 
of darkness. In other words, It represented the period of the 
year when the sun was above the horizon at the place where 
the ancestors of the IndoJranlan lived in ancient days. Wc 
have seen that the DevaySna, or the path of the Gods, is the 
way along which SCtrya, Agn! and other matutinal deities arc 
said to travel in the 5iig-Veda ; and the Parsi scriptures supple- 
raent this information by telling us that the sun stood still before 
the Fravashis showed to him ‘the path of Mazda’, evidently 
meaning that the Devaydna, or ‘the path of Mazda’, was the 
portion of the year when the sun was above the horizon after 
being confined for sometime by the powers of darkness. 

But the correspondence between the Indian and the 
Parsi scriptures does not stop here. There is a strong pre- 
judice', connected with the Pitriyana, found in the later 
Indian literature, and even this has its parallel in the Pars! 
Beriptures. The Hindus consider it inauspicious for a man 
to die during the Pitriyina, and the great MahabhSrata 
warrior, is said to have w’aited on his death-bed 

'Until the 8Un passed thren^h the winter solstice, as the 
* See Sacred Books oi ihe East SerUs, Vol, pjv 1D3-101. 
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Dakshinayana, which is synonymous with the Pitriyana, was 
then understood to mean the time required by the sun to travci 
from tlie summer to the winter solstice.* A number of passages 
scattered over the whole Upanishad literature support the same 
view, by describing the course of the soul of a man according as 
he dies during the DevayAna or the Pitriy&na, and exhibiting a 
marked preference for the fate of the soul of a man dying 
during the path of the Gods, or the Devay^lna. All these 
passages will be found collected m Shankaracharya’s Bhufhya on 
Brahma-Sutras, IV, 2 , i3-2i, wherein Bidarayana,t anxious to 
reconcile all these passages with the practical difficulty sure to 
be experienced if death during the night of the Gods were hdd 
to be absolutely unmeritorious from a religious point of vimv‘, has 
recorded his opinion that we must not interpret these texts as 
predicating an uncomfortable future life for every man dying 
during the Dakshinlyana or the night of the Gods. As an alter* 
native BSdarAyaiia, therefore^ adds that these passages may be 
taken to refer to the Yogins who desire to attain to a particular 
kind of heaven after death. Whatever we may think of this 
view, we can, in this attempt of BSdarAyaCa, clearly see a 
distinct consciousness of the existaice of a tradition, which, if h 
did not put an absolute ban on death during the night of the 
Gods, did, at any rate, clearly disapprove of such occur- 
rences from a religious point of Wew. If the Pitriyana ori- 
ginally represented, as stated above, a period of continuous 
darkness the tradition can be easily and rationally explain- 
ed ; for as the Pitrjy2na then meant an uninterrupted night, 
the funeral ceremonies of any one dying during the period 
♦ X'or the text and dUcasaion tlicroon, boo Orion, ji. 39. 
t Tim Sutra, arc,— M « I ftfil H'i'W 

■nuT.Etnfc^nca’ifii -<i 1M vaBiiRsfii ^fsiSi n. i nfii « 
wa I I 8ee also Oriou, j)p. 53*25- 
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were deferred till the break of the dawn at the end of the 
‘Pitriyana, or the commencement of theDevayana. Even now 
death' during night is considered inauspicious, and the funeral 
generally takes place after daj’brealc. 

The Parsi scriptures are still more explicit. In the Vendi- 
dad, Fargards V, lo, and VIII, 4, a question is raised how the 
worshipper of Ma 2 da should act, when a death takes place in a 
house when the summer has passed and the winter has come ; 
and Ahura Mazda answers, “ In such cases a Kata (ditch) should 
be made in every house and there the lifeless body should be 
allowed to lie for two nights, or for three nights, or for a month 
long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grenv, the floods 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the mter from off the eartb." 
Considering the fact, that the dead body of a worshipper of 
Mazda is required to be exposed to the sun before it is consigned 
to birds, the only reason for keeping the dead body in the house 
for one month seems to be that it was a month of darkness. The 
description of birds b^inning to fly, and the floods to flow, &c., 
reminds one of the description of the dawn in the Rig-Veda, and 
it is quite probable that the expressions here denote the same 
phenomenon as in the ^ig-Veda. In fact they indicate a winter 
of total darkness during which the corpse is directed to be kept 
in the house, to be exposed to the sun on the first breaking of 
the dawn after the long night, * It will, however, be more 
convenient to discuss these pass^es, after examining the whole 
of the Vedic evidence in fa\X)ur of the Arctic home. I have 
referred to them here to show the complete correspondence 
between the Hindu and the Parsi scriptures r^rding the day 
and the night of the Gods, and their unmistakable Polar charac- 
-teristics indicating the existence of an early home within the 
, Arctic circle. 


See infra Chapter 13. 
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' The same traditions arc also found In the'Iite'rature ofmany 
other branches of the Aryan race, [besides the ‘Hindus and^he 
Parsis. For instance, Dr. Warren quotes' Greek traditions 
similar to those we have discussed above. Regarding the primi* 
tive revolutioh‘Of the sky, Anaximenes, we are told, likened the 
motions of the heaven in early days to “the rotating of a man’s' 
hat on his Head".* Another Greek writer is quoted .to show 
that “at first the Pole-star always appeared in the zenith.” It 
is also stated, on the authority of Anton Krichenbauer, that in 
the Iliad and Odyssey two kinds of days are continually referred 
to, one of a year's duration, especially' when describing the life 
and exploits of the Gods, and the other of twenty-four hours.’ 
The night of the Gods has its parallel also in the Norse my- 
thology, which mentions “the Twilight of the Gods,” denoting 
by that phrase the time when the reign of Odin and the. 3 ?sir, 
or Gods, would come to an end, not fore\-er, but to be again 
revived ; for we are told that “from the dead sun springs a 
daughter more beautiful than her sire, and mankind startsafresh 
from the Life-raiser and his bride Life. If these traditions 

and statements are correct, they show that the idea of half- 
yearly night and day of the Gods is not only Indo-Iranian, but 
Indo-Germanic, and that it must, therefore, have originated. in 
the original home of the Aryans. Comparative mythology, it 
will be shown in a subsequent chapter, fully supports the view 
of an original Arctic home of the Aryan races, and there is no* 

surptlsici" if the traditions atout a day and a night of six 
months arcfound not only in thcVedicand the Iranian, butal.'^ 
in the Greek and the Norse iitcrature. It seems 10 have been an 

• Soe Pnrrullso Found, lOtli Kd., j'ji. 192 ftnJ 200. 

f See Mythology of tlie Aryan jt. 4 7, •fiuotlfi? 

r.rown’n -RBligion nn-l llythology rf tlm Arj-aa** of tlin North 
.Arts. 
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idea traditionally inherited by all the branches of the Aryan 
race, and, as it is distinctly Polar in character, it is ^alone 
enough to establish the existence of an Arctic home.. But 
fortunately for us our edifice need not be erected oh^ this 
solitary pillar, as there is ample evidence in the Vedic 'liter- 
ature which supports the Arctic theory by satisfying almost 
all the Polar and Circum-P<rfar tests laid down in ihp last 
chapter. The long revolving dawn is another peculiar 
characteristic of the North Pole, and we shall see in the next 
chapter that the Rig-Vedic account of the dawn is intelligible 
only if we take it as referring to the Polar dawn. 



Ohaptbb V. 

' Tirn YEDIC DAWNS. 

Dawn-hymns the most beautiful in the Rig-Vcda— The Deity 
fully described, unobscured by personification — First hints about 
the long duration of dawn— Recitation of a thousand verses, 
or even the whole Rig-Veda, while the dawn lasts— Three or 
five-fold division of the dawn — Both imply a long dawn — The 
same inferred from the two words U»has and Vyuthti — Three 
Rig-Vedic passages about tong dawns, hitherto misunderstood, 
discussed — Long interval of several days between the first 
appearance of light and sunrise — Expressly mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, VII, 76, 3 — Siyana's explanation artificial and 
unsatisfactory— Existence of many dawns before sunrise— 
Reason why dawn is addressed in the plural in the Rig-Veda 
—The plural address not honorific— Nor denotes dawns of 
consecutive days— Proves a team of continuous dawns—The 
last view confirmed by the Taittirlya Samhit^, IV, 3, ii — 
Dawns as 30 sisters— Direct authority from the Taittrlya Br&h- 
mana for holding that they were continuous or unseparated— 

* Sfiyana's explanation of 30 dawns examined— Thirty dawns 
described as thirty steps of a single dawn — Rotatory motion 
of the dawn, like a wheel, directly mentioned in the Rig-V eda 
—Their reaching the same appointed place day by day— AH 
indicate a team of thirty closely.gathered dawns — Results 
summed up — EstaHish the Polar character of the Vedic 
dawns — Possible variation in the duration of the Vedic dawn 
— The legend of Indra shattering the Dawn’s car explained— 
Direct passages showing that the dawns so described were the 
evaits of a former age— The Vedic Dawns Polar in character. 

TJtie J^^-Veda.. we have seen., does not contain distinct 
references to a day and a night of six months' duration, 
though the deficiency is more than made up by parallel 
pissagcs from the Iranian scriptures. But in the case of 
the dawn, the long continuous dawn with its revolving 
splendours, which is the special characteristic of tlie North 
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Pole, there is fortunately no such difficulty. Ufhas, or the God- 
dess of Dawn, is an important and favourite Vedic deity, and is 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig-Veda, and mention- 
ed more than three hundred times, sometimes in the singular 
and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, according to Muir, 
are amongst the most beautiful, — if n9t the most beautiful, — in 
the entire collection; and the deity, to which they are addressed, 
is considered by Macdonell to be the most graceful creation of 
Vedic poetry, there being no more charming figure in thedescrip- 
tive religious lyrics of any other literature*. In short, Ushas, or 
the Goddess of DaT,vn, is described in the Rig-Veda hymns with 
more than usual fulness, and what is still more important 
for our purpose is that the phyacal character of the deity is not, 
in the least, obscured by the description or the personification in 
the hymns. Here, therefore, we have a fine opportunity of prov- 
ing the validity of our theory, by showing, if possible, that the 
oldest description of the dawn is really Polar in character. A 
priori it does not look probable that the Vedic poets could have 
gone into such raptures over the short-lived dawn of the tropical 
or the temperate zone, or that so much anxiety about the 
coming dawn should have been evinced, simply because the 
Vedic bards had no electric light or candles to use during the 
short night of less than 24 hours. But the dawn-hymns have not, 
as yet, been examined from this stand-point. It seems to have 
been tacitly assumed by all interpreters of the Vedas, Eastern and 
NV «t‘em, that the Ushas of the Itig-Veda can be no other than 
the dawn with which we are familiar in the tropical or the tern- . 
perate zone. That Y^ska and Sayana thought so is natural enough, 
but even the Western scholarshave taken the same view, probably 


• See Mnir’a Original Sanskrit Texts, Yol. V. p. 181> and Mad 
donell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 46- 

II 
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TOder the influence of the thcoij- tlmt the platenu of Central 
•Asia was the original home of the Aryan race. Therefore several 
expressions in the dawn-hymns, which would haveothetty.se 
rraggested the inquiry regarding the physical or the astronomical 
character of the Vedic dawn, have been cither ignored, or some- 
bow e-xplained away, by .scholars, who could certainly Inye 
■throtvn more light on the subject, had they not been under the 
influence of the assumption mentioned above. It is with passages 
like these that we are here chiefly concerned, and we shall pre- 
sently see that if these are interpreted in a natural way, they 
fully establish the Polar nature of the Vedic dawn. 

The first hint, regarding the long duration of the Vedic 
'dawn, is obtained from the Aitareya BrAhmana, IV, 7. Before 
commencing the Go»dni-<iyo.io sacrifice, there is alongrec.ta- 
‘tion of not less than a thousand verses, to be recited by the Hotp 
priest. This Aihuinajhastra, as it is called, is addressed to Agm, 
IJthasand Ashvins, which deities rule at the end of the night 
aiidthe commencement of the day. It is the longest recitation 
to be recited by the Hotri, and the time for reciting it is after 
midnight, when “ the darkness of the night is about to be re- 
lieved by the light of the dawn, " ( Nir. XII, l; Ashv. Shr. SUra, 
VI 5,8).* The same period of time is referred to also in the 
■Bio-Veda, VII, 67, 2 and 3. The shastra is so long, that the Hotri, 
who has to recite it, is directed to refresh himself by drinking 
■beforehand melted butter after sacrificing thrice a little of it, (Ait. 
Br. IV, 7; Ashv. Shr. Satra, VI, 5, 3 ), “ He ought to eat ghee," 
observes the Aitareya Brahmana, “ before he commences repeat- 
ing. Just as in this world a cart or a carriage goes well 
if smeared ( with oil ),t thus his repeating proceeds well if he be 

• uir. XII, i 

t Soo Haug’B TransUtioa of Ait. Er., p. 270. 
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reared with ghee (by eating it).” It is evident that if such a 
recitation has to be finished before the rising of the sun, either 
the Hotri must commence his task soon after midnight when it 
is dark, or the duration of the dawn must then have been 
.sufficiently long to enable the priest to finish the recitation in 
time, after commencing to recite it on the first appearance of 
light on the horizon as directed. The first supposition is out of 
the question, as it is expressly laid down that the shasira is not to 
be recited until the darkness of the night is relieved by light. 
So between the first appearance of light and the rise of the sun, 
there must have been, in those days, time enough to recite the 
long laudatory song of not less than a thousand verses. Nay, in 
the Taittirlya Samhit^ ( 11, i, lo, 3) we are told that sometimes 
the recitation of the $hastray though commenced at the proper 
time, ended long before sunrise, and in that case, the SamhitA 
requires that a certain animal sacrifice should be performed* 
Ashval^yana directs that in such a case the recitation should 
be continued up to sunrise by reciting other hymns (Ashv. S. S. 
VI, 5 , 8 ); while Apastamba, (S. S. XIV, i and 2 ), after mention- 
ing the sacrifice referred to in the Taittiriya Sarhhita, adds that 
all the ten Mandalas of the pig-Veda may be recited, if neces- 
sary, in such a case.* It is evident from this that the actual 
rising of the sun above the horizon was a phenomenon often de- 
layed beyond expectation, in those days; and in several places 
in the Taittiriya Samhita, (H, i, 2 , 4 ),t we are told that 

* The Sutras referred to are as follows: — Ashv. S. S. VI, 5, 8, 

Apastamba 

. XIV. 1 <t 2— dW 

U ^ W H W The first of these two 

Sutras is the reproduction of T. S- II, 1, 10, 3. 

t T. s. II, 1, 2. 4,— ^ KiiV'ga 3OT ?9r; Jnirfafe- 

I Of. also T. S. II, 1, 4, V 
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the Devas had to perform pfAytaehiita because the sun did not 
shine as expected. 

Another indication of the long duration of the ’ dawn is 
furnished by the Taittirlya SamhitA, VII, 2, 20.’" Seven oblations 
are here mentioned, one to JJnhat, one to Vyushti, one to Udeshyai, 
one to Udyat, otie to Uditd^ one to Suvarga and one to Loha. 
Five of these are evidently intended for the dawn in its five 
forms. The Tatittiriya BrAhmafia (III, 8, 16, 4) explains the 
first two, vis,, to Uahaa and as referring to dawn and 

sunrise, or rather to night and day, for according to the BrAhmana, 
“PsAos is night, and Fyu«W* is day.”t But even though we may 
accept this as correct, and take Usha$ and Vyushti to be the 
representatives of night and day, because the former signalises the 
end of the night and the latter the beginning of the day, still we- 
have to account for three oblations, viz., one to the dawn about to 
rise (I7d«sAyaf), one to the rising dawn {Udyat), and one to the- 
dawn that has risen {Wditd), the first two of which are, according 
to the Taittirlya BrAhmafia, to be offered before the rising of the 
sun, Now the dawn in the tropical zone is so short that the 
three-fold distinction between the dawn that is about to rise, the 
dawn that is rising, and one that has risen or that is full-blown 
(vi-ttsAfi), is a distinction without a difference. We must, there- 
fore, hold that the dawn, which admitted such manifold division 
for the practical purpose of sacrifice, was a long dawn. 

• T. S. VII, 2, 20,— 

I 

^ TaIt.Cr. Ill, 8, 16, 4, exphim tfio nbovo pa'5sago os foIlowB:— ' 
I Tifiwl ^Ri: I I 

^ I wit 1 m m snr nr 

I 
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The three-fold division of the dawn does not seem to be 
Tinknown to the poets of the Big-Veda. For, in VIII, 41, 3, 
'Varufia’s “dear ones are said to have prospered the three dawns 
for him,”* and by the phrase tisrah ddnuchiirdh in I, I74, 7, 
•three dew-lighted’ dawns appear to be referred to. There are other 
passages in the Rig-Vedaf where the dawn is asked not to delay, 
•or tarry long, lest it might be scorched like a thief ty the sun 
( 79> 9 )l ^5» 6, the steeds of the dawn are said to- 

Tie ‘ dow’ (ajavasah ), showing that the people were sometimes 
tired to see the da%vn lingering long on the horizon. But a still 
-more remarkable statement is found in I, 113, 13, where the poet 
distinctly asserts,! “the Goddess Ushas dawned continually or 
perpetually ( shasvat ) in former days ( purd );” and the adjective 
e^os^to^-{aTnd ( the most lasting ) is applied to the da^vn in I, ixB, 
II. Again the very existence and use of two such words as ushat 
4ind vi.usAj5i is, by itself, a proof of the long duration of the dawn; 
for, if the dawn was brief, there \vas no practical necessity of 
speaking of the full-blown state ( ) of the dawn as has 
been done several times in the Itig-Veda. The expression, ushatah 
ui-MaWaii, occurs very often in the Big- Veda, and it has been 
translated by the phrase,** on the flashing forth of the dawn.” But 
no one seems to have raised the question why two separate 
words, one of which is derived from the other simply by prefixing 
the preposition vi, should be used in this connection. Words are 
made to denote ideas, and if ushas and vi-ushti were not 
required to denote two distinct phenom^a, no one, especially 

•Rig. YHi, 41,3,— ^ 

+ Rig. V, 79, 9,— ^ \ 

imr 1 

J Rig. I, 113, 13,— » 
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in those -' early days, would have cared to use a phrase, 
which, for all ordinary purposes, was superfluoudy cumbrous^ 
But these facts, howsoever suggestive, may not be regarded as 
concludve, and we shall, therefore^ now turn to the more ex- 
plicit passages in the hymns r^pirding the duration of the Vedic 
dawn. 

The first verse I would quote in this connection is !^g-Veda 
I, ‘113, lo: — 

Kiy^ii A yai samayA hhavAli 

yA vyilihur yuah eha nUnam vyuchhAn \ 

Anu JiTipati vAvashAnd 

pradUhyAnA joiham owyflbWr e/i 1) 

The first quarter of the verse is rather difficult. The words- 
are kiyAti A yat s^mayA b^tvAti^ and SSyaipa, whom Wilson follows, 
understands samayd to mean ‘near*. Prof. Max Muller translates 
$amayA (Gr. Omca^ Lat. SiviuQ by 'together’, ‘at once'; while 
Roth, Grassmann and Aufrecht take tamayd bhavAU as one ex- ' 
pression meaning ‘that which intervenes between the^twO.’t This 
has given rise to three different translations of the verse:— 

, Wilson, (following S&yana): — For how long a period isit- 
that the dawns have arisen? For how long a period will they 
rise? Still desirous to bring us light, Ushas pursues the functions - 
of those that have gone before, and, shining brightly, proceeds- 
with the others (that are to follow). 

Griffith, (following Max Muller): — How long a time, and • 
they shall be together,— Dawns that have shone and Dawns to 
shine hereafter? She yearns for former Dawns with eager 
longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the others. 

• 1, 113, 10— wqtfh «tt *1? 

i uit^TRi j^Ivurt ii 

t Seo Pfltorshorg Loxicon, iind Grassmann’s Worterbucli, fl. V» 
jSamoyd; anti Moir’s 0. .S. Toxts, Vol. "V., p. 189. 
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Mum, (following Aufrecht) ; — How great is the interval, 
that lies behveen the Dawns which have arisen, and those which 
are yet to rise ? Ushas yearns longingly after the former Dawns, 
and gladly goes on shining with the others (that are to come). 

But in spite of these different renderings, the meaning of the 
verse, so far as the question before us is concerned, can be easily 
gathered. There are two sets of dawns, one of those that have 
past, and the other of those that are yet to shine. If we adopt 
\VilsQn’s and Griffith’s translations, the meaning is that these, 
two classes of dawns, taken together, occupy such a long period of 
time as to raise the question, — How long they wiD be together? 
In other words, the two classes of dawns, taken together, were 
of such a long duration that men began to question as to when 
they would terminate, or pass away. If, on the other hand, we 
adopt Aufrecht’s translation, a long period appears to have interve- 
ned between the past and the coming dawns ; or, in other 
words, there was a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence 
of these dawns. In the lirst case, the description is only possible 
if we suppose that the duration of tbe dawns was very long, 
much longer than what we see in the temperate or the tropical 
zone; while in the second, a long interval between the past and 
the present dawns must be taken to refer to a long pause, or night. 
Occurring immediately before tbe second set of dawns com- 
menced their new course — a phmomenon which is possible 
Only in the Arctic regions. Thus whichever interpretation 
we adopt — a long dawn, or a long night between the two sets of 
dawns, — the description is intelligible, only if we take it to 
refer to the Polar conditions previously mentioned. The 
Vedte passages, discussed hereafter, seem, however, to suppxjrt 
Siyana’s or Ma.\ Muller’s view. A number of dawns is spoken ’ 
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of, some past and some yet to come ; and the two groups are 
said to occupy a very Jong intervaj. That seems to be the real 
meaning of the verse. But without laying much stress on any 
particular meaning for the present, it is enough for our purpose 
to show that, even adopting Aufrecht’s rendering, we cannot 
escape from the necessity of making the description refer to the 
Polar conditions. The verse in question is the tenth in the 
hymn, and it may be noticed that in the 13th verse of the same 
.hymn we are told that “ in former days, perpetually (sAcwAro^) 
did the Goddess Ushas shine, ” clearly indicating that the Dawn, 
in early days, lasted for a long time. 

The following verse is, however, still more explicit, and 
decisive on the point. The seventh Mandala of the i^ig-Veda 
contains a number of dawn-hymns. In one of these (VII, 76), the 
poet, after stating in the first two verses that the Dawns have 
raised their banner on the horizon with their usual splendour, 
cxpresdy tells us, (verse 3), that a period of aevcrol days elapsed 
between the first appearance of the dawn on the horizon and the 
actual rising of the sun that followed it. As the verse* is very 
important for our purpose, I give bdow the Paia text with an 
interlineal word for word translation: — 

Ji/ni a ahdni bahuldni dsan 
Those verily days many were 

jjA prdchinam ud-ild adr^nsyaf 

which aforetime on the uprising of the sun 
Yaiah pari jdre~iva d-charanli 

from which after towards a lover, like moving on 
Uthah dadrik^he na fntnah ya(i-iva R 

O Dawn I wast seen not again foisaking (woman),Iike 
I have followed S&yana in splitting jdra-iva of 
Samhild text into jdfe-hiva, .and not jdrah + iva as SMkala 

" pig. Vir, 7C, 3,— ojairttlOT ?J- 

1 qtl: TTIT HOT SI jsrflfhl u 
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5 ias done in the Pada text ; for /ar«-{-tfa makes the simile more 
appropriate than if we were to compare usftas writh Liter- 

ally rendered the verse, therefore, means, “Verily, many w^ere 
those days^ which were aforetime at the uprising of the sun, 
and about which, O Dawn ! thou wast seen moving on, as 
towards a lover, and not like one Cwoman) who forsakes.” I 
take imri with j/a<oh, meaning that the dawn goes the 
4 ays. Yatah pari, thus construed, means * after which,’ or 
■‘about which*’ Sayaha takes jwr* with and Griffith 

renders yalah by ‘since*’ But these constructions do not materi- 
ally alter the meaning of the second half of the verse, though 
taking pari with yalah enables us to take the second line as an 
■adjectival clause, rendering the meaning more plain* In IV, 
52, I, the Dawn is said to shine after her sister (sfojuh pari), 
and /jar*, with an ablative, does not necessarily denote* ‘from' 
in every case, but is used in ^'arious senses, as, for instance, in 
III, 5, 10, where the phrase Phfigubhyah pari occurs, and is 
rendered by Gcassmann as equivalent to 'for the sake of Bhti- 
gus,’ while S&yaha; paraphrases /wri by ‘roundabout.* 

In the verse under consideration we can, therefore, take pari 
with yatah, and understand the expression as meaning ‘after, 
about or around which (days).’ It must also be borne in mind 
that there must be an e.vpression to correspond with jdre in the 
simile, and this we get only if we construe in the 

way proposed above. If we now analyse the verse it will be 
found to be made up of three clauses, one principal and two 
adjectival. The principal statement asserts that those days 
were many. The demonstrative ‘those* (idni) is then fol- 
lowed by two relative clauses, yn prdchinam &c., and ya^aft 
pari See. The first of these ^states that the days referred to 
in the principal clause were those that ‘prtcerfetJ th^ rising 
of the sun.’ But if the days preceded the rising of the sun. 
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one might think that they were pervaded with darkness. The- 
poet, therefore, further adds, in the second relative clauser' 
that though these days were anterior to the rising of the sun,- 
yet they were such that 'the Dawn was seen to move after or - 
about them as after a Jover, and not like a woman who for- 
sakes.’ In short, the veree states in unmistakable terms (i} 
that many day» {bahuldni aAtfm)passed between the appearance- 
of the first morning beams and sunrise, and (2) that these days 
were faithfully attended by the Dawn, meaning that the whole- 
period was one of continumts Dawn which never vanished 
during the time. The words as they stand convey no other - 
meaning but this, and we have now to see how far it is intelli-- 
gible to us. 

To the commentators the verse is a perfect puzzle. Thus 
S&yana does not understand how the word ‘days’ (aMm) can 
be applied to a period of time anterior to sunrise; for, says 
“The word day {ahah) is used only to denote such a period 
of time as is invested with the light of the Dawn.”* Then,- 
again, he is obviously at a loss to understand bow a number of 
days can be said to have elapsed between the first beams of 
tbe dawn and sunrise. These were serious difficulties for 
SSyana, and the only way to gel over them was to force an 
unnatural sense upon the words, and make them yield some 
intelligible meaning. This was no difficult task for S^yana.-: 
The word ah^ni, which means Mays,’ was the only stumbling 
block in his way, and instead of taking it in the sense in which- 
it is ordinarily used, without exception, everywhere in tbe 
^tlg-Vcia, he went back to its root-meaning, and interpreted it 
as equis-alent to ‘light’ or *spl«idour.’ Ahan is derived from 
the root ah (or phrlotogically dah), *to bum,’ or ‘shine,’ 
and Ahatvl meaning ‘dawn’ is derived from the same root. 
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Etymologically ahdni may, therefore, mean splendours ; but the ' 
question is whether it is so used anjavhere, and why we should ‘ 
here give up the ordinary meaning of the word. Sayana’s answer 
is given above. It is because the word ‘day* can, according 
to him, be applied only to a period after sunrise and before sun- 
set. But this reasoning is not sound, because in theRig-Veda 
VI, 9, I, ahah is applied to the dark tis well as to the bright pe» 
riod of time, for the verse says, “there is a dark day (aAa/i) and. 
a bright day (aAaft).’’ This shows that the Vedic poets were in the 
habit of using the word nAaft(day)todenoteaperiodoftimedevoid 
of the light of the sun.* Siyana knew this, and in his commentary 
on I, 185, 4, he expressly says that the word ahah may include 
night. His real difficulty was different, viz., the impossibility of 
supposing that a period of several days could have dapsed between 
the first appearance of light and sunrise, and this difficulty seems to 
have been experienced even by Western scholars. Thus Prof. • 
Ludwig materially adopts S^yaha's view and interprets the verse-', 
to mean that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, and that,^ 
they appear either before sunrise, or, if prdchinam be differently . 
interpreted ‘in the east’ at the rising of the sun. Roth and Grass- 
mann seem to interpret prdchinam in the same way. Griffith- 
translates ahdtii by ‘mornings’ and prdchinam by ‘aforetime.’ His 
rendering of the verse runs thus: — ‘“Great is, in truth, the number 
of the mornings, which were aforetime at the sun’s uprising; since- 
thou, O Dawn, hast been beUdd repairing as to thy love, as 
one no more to leave him.’’ But Griffith does not explain 


* Rig. VI. 9, 1,— sftfSt 

Also cf. T. S.III, 3, 4, 1,— j Siroilarly ia T- S. 
VI, 3, 9, 1, the phrase ( 1. 3, 9, 1 ) is thus ©xplaiaed: — 
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what he understands by the expression, “a number of mornings 
which were aforetime at the sun’s uprising.” 

The case is, therefore, reduced to this. The word ahan, 
•of which ahdni (days) is a plural form, can be ordinarily interpre- 
ted to mean (i) a period of time between sunrise and sunset; (2) a 
nycthemeron, as when we speak of 360 days of the year; or (3) a 
measure of time to mark a period of 24 hours, irrespective of 
the fact whether the sun is above or below the horizon, as when 
we speak of the long Arctic night of 30 days. Are we then to 
abandon all these meanings, and understand ahdni to mean ‘splen- 
dours’ in the verse under consideration? The only difficulty is to 
account tiz the interval of many days between the appearance 
of the banner of the Dawn on the horizon and the emergence of 
the sun’s orb over it; and this difficulty vanishes if the description 
be taken to refer to the dawn in the Polar or Circum-Polar 
regions. That is the real key to the meaning of this and similar 
other passages, which will be noted hereafter; and in its absence 
ft number of artificial devices have been made use of to make these 
passages somehow intelligible to us. But now nothing of the kind 
is necessary. As regards the word 'days’ it has been observed 
that we often speak ‘a night of several days,’ or *a night of several 
months ’ when describing thePolar phenomena. In e.xpresslons like 
these the word ‘day’ or ‘month’ simply denotes a measure of time 
equivalent to 'tw'enty-four hours,’ or ‘thirty doys;’ and there is 
nothing unusual in the exclamation of the Pig-Vedic poet that 
“many were the days between the first beams of the dawn and 
actual sunrise.” We have also seen that, at the Pole, it is quite 
, possible to mark the periods of twenty-four Iiours by the rotations 
of tiic celestial sphere or the circum-polar stars, and these 
.could be or rather must liavc been termed ‘days’ by the 
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inhabitants of the place. In the first chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment we were told that God created the heaven and the earth 
and also light “on the first day;” while the sun was created, 
oh the/ourth “to divide the day from the night and to rule th& 
day.” Here the ward ‘day* is used to denote a period of time 
even before the sun was created; and a fortiori, there can be no 
impropriety in using it to denote a period of time before sun- 
rise. We need not, therefore, affect a hypercritical spirit in exa- 
mining the Vedic e.xpression in question. If Sayafia did it, it 
was because he did not know as much about the Polar regions- 
as we now do. We have no such accuse, and must, therefore, 
accept the meaning which follows from the natural construction 
and readmg of the sentence. 

It is therefore clear that the verse in question (VII, 76, 3)- 
expre^y describes a dawn continuoudy lasting for many days; 
which is possible only in the Arctic regions, I have discussed the- 
pass^e at so much length because the history of its interpreta- 
tion clearly shows bow certain passages in the Ilig-Veda, which 
are unintelligible to us in spite of their simple diction, have been 
treated by commentators, who know not what to make of them 
if read in. a natural way. But to proceed with the subject in hand 
we haveseen that the Polar dawn could be divided into periods of, 
24 hours owing to the circuits it makes round the horizon. In such 
a case we can very well speak of these divisions as so many day- 
long dawns of 24 hours each, and state that so many of them are 
past and so many are yet to com^ as has been done in the verse 
(I, 113, 10) discussed above. We may also say that so many- 
day-long darnis have passed, and yet the sun has not risen, as in 
II, 28, g, a verse addressed to VaruPa, wherein the poet asks for 
the following boon from the deity: — 
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Para ndvir adha mat-krildni 

tnd aJ»am rdjan anya^kritena bhojatn \ 
Avyushtd {n nu bhdyastr ushdaa 

d no itv^n Varufia tdsu shadhi H 
Literally translated this means “Remove far the debts (sins) 
-incurred by me. May I not, O King I be affected by others' 
doings. Verily, many dawns (have) not fully (vi) flashed forth, 
■O VaruDa I direct that we may be alive during them.*’* 'The 
.first part of this verse contains a prayer usually -addressed to 
Gods, and we have nothing to say with respect to it, so far as the 
subject in hand is concerned. The only expression necessary to 
ie discussed is bhdyasih ushdsak avyushtdh in the third quarter of 
the verse. The first two words present no difficulty, Th^ mean 
‘many dawns.’ Now avyushfa is a negative participle from vyusMot 
which again is derived from ushta with vi prefixed. I have refer- 
red to the distinction between ushas and vyusAti suggested by the 
three-fold or the five-fold division of the dawn. Fj/usAft, according 
to the Taittirlya Br4hmafta, means ’day,' or rather ‘the flashing 
forth of the dawn into sunrise’ ; and the word 
therefore, means "not-fully-flashed-forth into sunrise,” Bnt 
SAyana and others do not seem to have kept in view-this distinc- 
tion between the meanings of wsAoj and uy«sAti j or if they did, 
they did not know or had not in their mind the phenomenon of 
the long continuous dawn in the Arctic regions, a dawn, tbi^t 
lasted for several day-long periods of time before the sun’s orb 
appeared on the horizon. The expression! bhdyasiA 
avytifhtdh, which literally means “many dawns have not dawned, 
or fully flashed forth," was, therefore, a riddle to these com- 
mentators. Every dawn, they saw, ^vas followed by sunrisej and 

‘ • pig. II, 2P, 9,— ?P?:HTfsi SRH? 
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ihey could not, therefore, understand how ‘many dawns’ could be 
.•described as ‘'not-fully-fiashed-forth.*' An explanation was thus 
felt to be a necessity, and this was obtained by converting, in 
sense, the past passive participle avyusMa into a future participle; 
.and the expression in question was translated as meaning, “during 
the dawns (or days) that have not dawned,” or, in other words, 
“ in days to come.” But the interpretation is on the face of it 
■strained and artificial. If future days were intended, the idea 
•could have been more easily and briefly expressed. The poet is 
-evidently speaking of things present, and, taking vi~u$hta to 
denote what it literally signifies, we can easily and naturally 
interpret the expression to mean that though many dawns, mean- 
■ing many day-long portions of time during which the dawn last- 
ed, have passed, yet it Is not vymhta^ that ts the sun’s orb has 
not yet emerged from below the horizon, and that Varuna should 
■protect the worshipper under the circumstances. 

There are many other expressions in the Pig-VeJa which 
further strengthen the same view. Thus corresponding to 6Ai2y. 

in the above passage, we have the adjective (many) 

used in IV, ig, Sand VI, 28,1, to denote the number of the 
•dawms, evidently she^ving that numerically more than one dawn 
is intended. The dawns are again not unfrequently addressed 
in the plural number in the Rig-Veda, and the fact is well-known 
to all Vedic scholars. Thus in I, 92, which is a daum-hymn, 
the bard opens his song with the characteristically emphatic 
c-xclamation, “these (rt<th)are those dawns {u^hasah), which 
“have made their appearance on the horizon," and the same ex- 
pression again occurs in VII, 78, 3, YAska explains the plural 
■number u»Afwoh by considering it to be used only honori- 
fically (Nirukta XII, 7) ; while SAyana interprets it as re- 
ferring to the number of divinities that preside over the 
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mom. The Western scholars have not made any improve- 
ment on these explanations ; and Prof. Max Aluller is simply 
content with observing that the Vedic bards, when speaking of 
the dawn, did sometimes use the plural Just as we would use the 
singular number 1 But a little reflection will show that neither 
of these explanations is satisfactory. If the plural is honorific 
why is it changed into singular only a few lines after in the 
same hymn? Surely the poet does not mean to address the Dawn 
respectfully only at the outset, and then change his manner of 
address and assume a familiar tone. This is not, however, the 
only objection to Yaska's explanation. Various similes are used 
by the Vedic poets to describe the appearance of theDawnson 
the horizon, and an examination of these ’similes will convince 
any one that the plural number, used in reference to the Dawn, 
cannot be merely honorific. Thus in the second line of I, 92, !»• 
the Dawns are compared to a rtumber of ‘warriors’ {dhfithliavaK), 
and in the third verse of the same hymn they are likened to 
'women {tuirih) active in their occupations.’ They are said to 
appear on the horizon like ‘waves of waters’ (apdm na urmayha) in 
VI, 6^, I ; or like ‘pillars planted at a sacrifice’ 

*corovaft) in IV, 51,2. We are again told that they work like 
‘men arrayed’ (Wj/jo «o jnjiMji), or ;^\'ance like 'troops of cattle* 
(ffardm na Marpdh), in VII, 79, 2, and IV, 51, 8, respectively. 
Tliey are described as all ‘alike’ (tadfithih ) ; and are said to be 
of ‘one mind' (»aTl;rfnanre), or ‘acting harmoniously' in IV, 51, 6. 
and VII, 76, 5. In the last verse the poet again informs us that 
they ‘do not strive against each other' (milAa/i «a j/aiante), though 
they live Jointly in the 'same enclosure’ {lam/tne nrve). Finally 
in X, £6, iS, the poet distinctly asks the question, "Ho"* 
many fires, how many runs and how many dawns 
arc there?** If the DaNW were addressed in plural simply 
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out of respect for the deity, where was the necessity of informing^ 
us that they do not quarrel though collected in the same place ? 
The expresssions ‘ waves of watere', or ‘men arrayed’ &c., are 
again too definite to be explained away as honorific. Sayana 
seems to have perceived this difficulty, and has, probably for the 
same reason, proposed an explanation slightly different from that 
of Y 4 ska But, unfortunately, Sayana's explanation does not solve 
the difficulty, as the question still remains, why the deities pre- 
siding over the dawn should be more than one in number. The 
only other explanation put forward, so far as I know, is that the 
plural number refers to the dawns on ajccessive days during the 
year, as we perceive them in the temperate or the tropical zone. 
On this theory there ^vould be 360 dawns in a year, each followed 
by the rising of the sun every day. This explanation may appear * 
plausible at the first sight. But on a closer examination it will 
be found that the expressions used in the hymns cannot be made 
to reconcile with this theory. For, if 360 dawns, all separated 
by intervals of 24 hours, were intended by the plural number used 
in the Vedic verses, no poet, with any propriety, would speak of 
them as he does in I, 92, i, by using the double pronoun etdh and 
tJ/dh, as if he was pointing out to a physical phenomenon 
before him; nor can we understand how 360 dawns, spread 
over the whole year, can be described as advancing like ‘men 
arrayed’ for battle. It is again absurd to describe the 360 
dawns of the year as being collected in the ‘same enclosure’ 
and ‘ not striving against or quarrelling with each Other.’ We 
are thus forced to the conclusion that the Big-Veda speaks 
of a team or a group 'of dawns, unbroken or uninterrupted 
by sunlight, so that if we be so minded, we can regard 
them as constituting a sin^e long continuous dawn. This 
is in perfect accord with tha . statement discussed above, vis.,' 

XS 
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that many days passed between the first appearance of light on 
the horizon and the uprising of the sun (VII, 7 6, 3). W e cannot, 
therefore, accept the explanation of consecutive dawns, nor that of 
Y&ska, nor of Sa.yana r^arding the use of the plural number in 
this case. The fact is that the Vedic dawn represents one long 
physical phenomenon which can be spoken of in plural by suppo* 
sing it to be split up into smaller day-long portions. It is thus 
that we find Ujhas addressed sometimes in the plural, and some- 
times in the singular number. There is no other explanation on 
which we can account for and explain the various descriptions of 
the dawn found in the different hymns. 

But to clinch the matter, the Taittirjya Sarahita, IV, 3, il. 
cxpresdy states that the dawns are thirty sisters, or, in other 
words, they are thirty in number, and that they go round and round 
xn five groups, reaching the same appointed place and having the 
same banner for all. The whole of this Anuvdka may be said to 
be practically a dawn-hymn of 15 verses, which are used as Man- 
tras for the laying down of certain emblematical bricks called the 
‘dawn-bricks’ on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen such 
bricks to be placed on the altar, and the AnuvOka in question 
gives 15 Mantras, or verses, to be used on the occasion, the iGth 
being recorded elsewhere. These 15 verses, together with their 
JlfAhmana (T. S., V, 3, 4, 7), are bo important for our purpose 
that I have appended to this chapter the original passages, with 
their translation, comparing the version in theTaittirlya Samhiti 
with that of the Atharva-Veda, in the cose of those verses which 
are forod in the latter. The first verse of the -section or tho 
^nur«lta, U used for laying down the first dawn-brick, and 
it speaks only of a single dawn first appearing on tbo 
horizon. In the second x-enso \vc have, however, a coufie 
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•of dawns mentioned as ‘dwdling in the same abode.’ A third 
•4avvn is sjwken in the third verse, followed by the fourth and the 
dfth dawn. The five'da\vns ore then said to have five sisters each, 
exclusive of themselves, thus raising the total number of dawns 
to thirty. These ‘thirty Asters* (j,rimBhat svasdrah) are then 
-described as ‘going round’ yanii) in groups of six each, keep- 
ing up to the same goal {nishkniam). Two verses later on, the 
•worshipper asks that he and his follower should be blessed.with 
the same concord as is observed amongst these dawns, W’e are 
Then told that one of these five principal dawns is the child of 
_R{ia, the second upholds the greatness of Waters, the third 
moves in the region of Surya, the fourth in that of Fire or 
Gharma, and the fifth is ruled by Savitri, evidently showing 
•that the da\vns are not the dawns of consecutive days. The Iasi 
verse of the Anuvdka sums up the description by stating that the 
■dawn, though it shines forth in various forms, is but one in reality, 
Throt^hout the whole Anuvdka there is no mention of the rising 
«of the sun or the appearance of sun-light, and the Brdhma^ 
makes the point clear by stating “There was a time, when all 
this was neither day nor night, being in an undistinguishable state. 
It was then that the Gods perceived these dawns and laid them 
■do^vn, then there was light ; therefore, it brightens to him and 
■destroys his darkness for whom these (dawn-bricks) are placed. ” 
The object of this passage is to explain how and why the da^vn- 
bricks came to be laid down with th^ Mantras, and it gives the 
ancient story of thirty dawns being perceived by the Gods, not 
on consecutive-days, but during the period of time when it was 
leither night nor day. This, joined with the express statement 
at the end of the Anuv^a that in reality it is but one dawn, 
is sufficient to prove that the thirty dawns mentioned in 
•the iln«vd^:d were continuous and not consecutive But, if 
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a still more explicit authority be needed it will be found in the-. 
Taittirtya BrAhmaha, II, 5, 6, 5, This is an old Mantra, and. 
not a portion of the explanatory Brdhmanay and is, therefore, as 
good an authority a*? any ofthe verses quoted abuve. It is address- 
ed to the dawns and means “These very Dawns are those that 
first shone forth, the Goddesses make five forms ; eternal 
{shashvatih), (they) are not separated [na avaprijt/anii), nor do 
(they) terminate (no gamavii antam).” * The ‘five forms’ here 
referred to correspond with the division of 30 dawns into 5 groups- 
of 6 each, made in the Taittiriya SainhitA, after the manner of 
sacrificial shal-ahas, or groups of six days ; and we are expressly 
told that the dawns, which make these 5 forms, are continuous,, 
unseparated, or uninterrupted. In the Pig-Veda I, 152, 4, the 
garment ofthe lover of the dawns {Tii. the maidens, kanindm 
}drain)iB described as ‘inseparable’ and ‘wide’ (on-rtvcyjT^^fl/i and 
vitata), and reading this in the light of the aforesaid Mantra from 
the Taittiriya Br^hma^a we are led to conclude that in the- 
pig. Veda itself the dawny garment of the sun, or the garm^tr 
which the dawns, as mothers, weave for him (cf. V, 47, 6), is- 
considered as ‘wide’ and ‘continuous.’ Translated into common 
language this means that the dawn described in the Rig-Veda 
W'asalong and continuous phenomenon. In the Atharva-Veda 
(VII, 22, 2 ) the dawns arc described as»acAeta«nli and samichih, 
which means that they arc ‘harmonious’ and ‘walk together’ and 
not scixiratcly. The first e-xpression is found in the pig- Veda, 
but not the second, though it could be easily inferred, from the 
(act that the dawns are there described as “collected in the same 
enclosure.” Griffith renders $amichih by *a closely gathered 
band’ and translates the verse thus “The Bright one hath 

• Taitt. Hr. II, T>, G, 5,—^ Ir^ tn m smTil 
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-sent forth the Dawns, a closdy gathered band, immaculate, 
■unanimous, brightly refulgait in their homes." * Here all the 
■adjectives of the dawns clearly indicate a group of undivided 
‘dawns acting harmonionsly ; and yet, strange to say, Griffith, 
'Who translates correctly, misses the ^irit altogether. We have 
-thus sufficient direct authority for holding that it is a ‘team,’ or 
in Griffith's words, ‘a closely gatherai band' of thirty continuous 
•dawns that is described in the Vedic hymns, and not the evane- 
scent dawn of the temperate or the tropical zone, either single or 
-as a series of consecutive dawns. 

It is interesting to examine how Sayana explains the 
■existence of as many as thirty dawns, before we proceed to 
other authorities. In his commentaiy on the Taittiriya SamhitA 
'IV, 3, ir, he tells us that the first dawn spoken of in the first 
verse in the Anuvska, is the daivn at the beginning of the creation, 
when every thing was undistinguishaUe according to the BrdK. 
mana. The second dawn in the second verse is said to be the 
ordinary dawn that we see every day. So far it was all right ; 
Tjut the number of dawns soon outgrew the number of the kinds 
' of davsTi known to Sayana. Thethird, fourth and fifth verses of the 
.inufdiid describe three more dawns, and SSyafia was at last 
forced to explain that though the dawn was one yet by its Yogic 
'dr occult powers it assumed these various shapes ! But the five 
dawns multiplied into thirty sisters in the next verse, andSayAa 
ffinslly adopted the explanation that thirty separate dawns repte- 
'Sented the thirty consecutive daivns of one month. But, why 
^nly thirty dawns of one month out of 360 dawns of a year 
should thus be selected in these Mantras is nowhere explained. 
The explanations, besides being mutually inconsistent, 

• Ath. .Veda, VII, 25, 2,— trai; 
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again conflict with the last verse in the AnuvOka, with the- 
SrAhmana or the explanation given in the SamhitA itself, ancL 
with the passage from the Taittirlya Br^hmana quoted above.. 
But SSyaha was writing under a firm belief that the Vedic 
da^vn was the same as he and other Vedic scholars like YSska. 
perceived it in the tropical zone ; and the wonder is, not that he- 
has given us so many contradictory explanations, but that he 
has been able to suggest so many apparently plausible explana- 
tions as the exigencies of the different Mantras required. In the- 
light of advancing knowledge about the nature of the dawn at 
the North Pole, and the existence of man on earth before the- 
last Glacial epoch, we should; therefore, have no hesitation in 
accepting more intelligible and rationalistic view pf the different 
passages descriptive of the dawns in the Vedic literature, W® 
are sure S4yaha himself would have welcomed a theory more- 
comprehensive and reasonable than any advanced by him, if the- 
same could have been suggested to him in bis own day. Jyotijh 
or astronomy has always been considered to be the ‘eye of the 
Veda,’ • and as ivith the aid of the telescope this eye now com- 
mands a wider range than previously it will be our own faidt i^ 
we fail to utilise the knowledge so gained to elucidate those 
portions of our sacred books which are still unintelligible. 

But to proceed ivith the subject, it may be urged that 
it is only the Taittirtya Samhita that gives us the number 
of the dawns, and that it would not be proper to mix up 
these statements with the statements contained in the 
hymns of the ?tig-Veda, and draw a conclusion from both 
taken together. The Tailtiriya Samhita treats of sacrificial 

• Cf. Slukjlia, 41-42,— ^ ‘ 
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rites, and the Mantras relating to the dawn-bricks may not be 
r^arded as being originally connected. The fact that only some 
of these are found in the Atharva-Veda Samhita, might lend 
some support to this view. But a critical study of the 
will remove all these doubts. The ‘thirty sisters’ are not mention- 
ed one by one, leaving it to the hearer, or the reader, to make 
up the total, and ascertain the final number for himself. The sixth 
verse in the Anuvdka expressly mentions ‘the thirty sisters’, and 
is, by itself, sufficient to prove that In ancient days the number 
of dawns was considered to be thirty. But if an authority from 
the Big-Veda be still needed, we have it in VI, 59, 6, where 
Dawn is described as having traversed ‘thirty steps’ {trimhat 
paddni • This statement has, as yet, remained unex- 

plained. ‘A single dawn traversing thirty steps’ is but a para- 
phrase of the statem’ent that ‘dawns are thirty sisters, keeping to 
the same goal in their circuits.’ Another verse which has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained Is the Pig-Veda, 1 , 123, 8. It 
says “The dawns, alike to-day and alike to-morrow, dwell long 
in the abode of Varuna. Blameless, they forthwith go round 
(i^ari 1/anii) thirty t/ojanas ; each its destined course {kratum).’* -f 
The first half of the verse presents no difficulty. In the second 
we are told that the dawns go round thirty yojanas, each follow- 
ing its own ‘plan,’ which is the meaning of Kratu, according to 
the Petersberg Lexicon. But the phrase ‘thirty yoianaa’ has 
not been as yet satisfactorily explained. Griffith following 
M. Beigaigne understands it to mean thirty regions or spaces, 

• Rig. VI, 59, 6,— 1 fCwfl 

II P‘S- X, 189, 3, winch speaks of 
thirty realms (trimshat dhdma)^ refers very probably to the same fact, 

t Big- 1, 123, 8,— 
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indicating the whole Universe; but there is no authority for this 
meaning. S&yaha, whom Wilson follows, gives an elaborate 
astronomical explanation. He says that the sun’s rays precede 
his rising and are visible when the sun is below the horizon by 
thirty yojanasy or, in other words, the dawn is in advance of the 
sun by that distance. When dawns are, therefore, said to 
traverse thirty yojanaa, S&yana understands by it the astrono- 
mical phenomenon of the dawn illumining a space of thirty yojnnat 
in advance of the sun, and, that when the dawn, at one 
place, is over, it is to be found in another place, occupying 
a space of thirty yojanas in that place. The explanation 
is very ingenious ; and Siyafta also adds that the dawns are 
spoken of in the plural number in the verse under consideration, 
because the dawns at different places on the surface of the earth, 
brought on by the daily motion of the sun,’ are intended, But 
unfortunately the explanation cannot stand scientific scrutiny* 
Siyana says that the sun travels 5,059 yojanas rounfi the Jferti 
in 24 hours ; and as Meru means the earth and the circumference 
of the earth is now known to be about 24,877 miles, a yojana 
would be about 4.9, or in round number, about 5 miles. Thirty 
■suchyo/ojiaa will, therefore, be 150 miles; while the first beams 
of the dawn greet us on the horizon* when the sun is not less than 
below the horizon. Taking one degree equal to 60 miles, 
lO® would mean 960 miles, a distance far in excess of the thirty 
yojnnat ofSiyana. Another objection to Siyafta’s explanation 
is that the Vedic bard is evidently sj eaking ofa phenomenon pro* 
sent before him, and not mentally following the astronomical 
dawns at diffiTcnt places produced by the daily rotation of the 
earth on its axis. The explanation is again inapplicable to 
‘thirty steps {pad^niy of the dawn expresUy mentioned 
in VI, 59, 6. Therefore, the only alternative left is to take 
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4he phrases ‘thirty yojanast ‘thirty sisters,’ and ‘thirty steps’ as 
-different versions of one and the same fact, ws., the -circuits of 
.the dawn along the Polar horizon. The phrase ‘each its destined 
•course’ also becomes intelligible in this case, for though thirty 
•dawns complete thirty rounds, each may well be described as 
following its own definite course. The words j^ori ynnii in the 
lext literally aj^ly to a circular motion, (cf. the words 

^ari-ukshanam^ pari-stafatuim, &c.); and the same term is used 
in the Taittiriya Samhit& with reference to ‘thirty sisters’. The 
word yojanu primarily means *a chariot’ (VIII, 72,6), and then 
It came to denote ‘distance to be accomplished without unhames- 
•dng the horses’, or what we, in the vernacular, call a ‘tappd.* 
Now this tajpp^, or ‘the journey to be accomplished without 
unharnessing the horses’, may be a day’s journey, and Prof, 
Max Muller has in one place interpreted the pojona in this way* 
In V, 54, 5, the Maruts are said “to have extended their 
greatness as far as the sun extends hts daily course,” and the 
word in the original for ‘daily course’ is yojanum. Accepting 
this meaning, we can interpret the expression ‘the dawns 
forthwith go round {paH yanti) thirty yojanai’ to mean that 
the dawns complete thirty daily rounds as at the North Pole. 
That circular motion is here intended is further evident from 
III, 61, 3, which says, in distinct terms, “Wending towards the 
5ame goal («rtmanam arlham), O Newly-bom (Dawn) ! turn on 
like a wheel [ehakramiva d cainrttsvo).” t Although the word 
(newly-bom) js here in the vocative case, yet the 
meaning is that the dawn, ever anew or becoming new every 
<iay, revolves like a wheel. Now a wheel may either move in 

• See S. B. E. Series, YoL XXXII, pp. 177 and 325. 
t ?ig- 111,61, 3,—^; 
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Taittirlya Samhita describe a long aud continuous dawn divided 
into thiiy dawn-days, or periods of twenty.four hours each, a char- 
acteristic found only in the Polar dawn. 

There are a number of other passages where the dawn is 
spoken of in the plural, especially in the case of matutinal deities,, 
who are said to follow or comeafter not a single dawn, but dawns in 
theplural,(I, 6, 3; 1 , 180, 1; V,76, i; VII, 9,1; VII, 63, 3). These 
passages have been hitherto understood as describing the ap- 
pearance of these deities after the consecutive dawns of the year. 
But now a new light is thrown upon them by the conclusion esta- 
blished above from the examination of the different passages about 
the dawn in the pig-Veda, the Taittiriya and the Atharva Veda 
Sanihit&. It may, however, be mentioned that I do not mean to 
say that in the whole oi the ?ig-Veda not a single reference can 
be found to the dawn of the tropical or the temperate zone. The 
Veda which mentions a year of 360 days is sure to mention the 
evanescent dawn which accompanies these days in regions to the 
south of the Arctic circle. A greater part of the description of 
the dawn is again of such a character that we can apply it either 
to the long Polar dawn, or to the short-lived dawn of the tropics. 
Thus both may be said to awaken every living being (I, 92, 9), or 
disclose thetreasuresconcealedbydarkness (I, 123,4). Similarly 
when dawns of different days are said to depart and come, a new 
sister succeeding each day to the sister previously vanished (1,124,9),. 
-we my either suppose that the consecutive dawns of different days 
are intended, or that a number of day-long dawns, which succeed 
one another after every 24 hours at the Pole, were in the mind 
of the poet. These passages do not, therefore, in any way affect the 
conclusion we have arrived at above, by the consideration of the 
characteristics ofthe dawns mentioned in thehymns. What 
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a perpendicular plane, like the wheel of a chariot, or tn a. 
horizontal plane like the potter’s wheel. But the first of these 
two motions cannot be predicated of the da^vn anywhere on the 
surface of the earth. The light of the morning is, everywhere, 
confined to the horizon, as described in the pig-Veda, VII, 8o, 
which speaks of the dawn as “unrolling the two rajaii, which 
border on each other (sammite), and revealing all things.” * No- 
dawn, whether in the frigid, the temperate, or the tropical zone 
can, therefore, be seen travelling, like the sun, from east to west^ 
over the head of the observer in a perpendicular plane. The only 
possible wheel-like motion is, therefore, along the horizon, and 
this can be witnessed only in r^ions near the Pole.- A dawn in 
the temperate or the tropical zone is visible only for a short time 
on the eastern horizon, and is s^vallowed up, in the same place, by 
the rays of the rising sun. It is only In the Polar regions that we 
see the morning lights revolving along the horizon for some day- 
long periods of time, and if the wheel-like motion of the da\vnr 
mentioned in III, 6i, 3, has any meaning at all, we must takeit to- 
refer to the revolving splendours of the dawn in the Arctic re^ 
gions previously described. T’he expressions “reaching the ap- 
pointed place (niWt kriiam) day by day” (1, 123, 9), and “wending 
ever and ever to the same goal" (HI, 61, 3) are also ill-suited 
to describe the dawn in latitudes below the Arctic circle ? 
but if we take these expressions to refer to the polar 
dawn they become not only intelligible, but peculiarly 
appropriate, as such a dawn in its daily circuits must cotne 
to the point from which it started every twenty-four hours. 
AH these passages taken together, therefore, point only 
one conclusion, and that is that both the Ilig-Veda and tb® 

' pig. Vir, 60, I,— 

■nt*at I Soo Wallis’ Cosmology of tho pig.Yoda, p, IIG. 
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Taittiriya Samhita describe a long aud continuous dawn divided 
into thiry dawn-days, or periods of twenty-four hours each, a char- 
acteristic found only in the Polar dawn. 

There are a number of other passages where the dawn is 
spoken of in the plural, especially in the case of matutinal deities, 
who are said to follow or come after not a single dawn, but dawns in 
the plural, ( 1 , 6, 3*, 1 , 180, i; 'V,76, i; VII, 9, i; VII, 63, 3). These 
passages have been hitherto understood as describing the ap- 
pearance of these deities after the consecutive dawns of the year. 
But now a new light is thrown upon them by the conclusion esta- 
blished above from the examination of the different passages about 
the dawn in the Kig-Veda, the Taittirlya and the Atharva Veda 
Samhita. It may, however, be mentioned that I do not mean to- 
say that in the whole of the Rig-Veda not a single reference can 
be found to the dawn of the tropical or the temperate zone. The 
Veda which mentions a year of36odaysi5 sure to mention the 
evanescent dawn which accompanies these days in regions to the 
south of the Arctic circle. A greater part of the description of 
the dawn is again of such a character that we can apply it either 
to the long Polar dawn, or to the short-lived dawn of the tropics^ 
Thus both may be said to awaken every living being (I, 92, 9), or 
disclose the treasures concealed by darkness (I, 123,4). Similarly 
when dawns of different days are said to depart and come, a new 
sister succeeding each day to the sister previously vanished (1,124,9), 
Ave my either suppose that the consecutive dawns of different days 
are intended, or that a number of day-long dawns, which succeed 
one another after every 24 hours at the Pole, were in the mind 
of the poet. These passives do not, therefore, in any way affect the 
conclusion we have arrived at above, by the consideration of the- 
characteristics ofthe dawns mentioned in the hymns. What 
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"We mean to prove is that Ushas, or the Goddess of dawn, the first 
appearance of which was so e^erly and anxiously looked to, and 
which formed the subject of so many beautiful hymns in the 
Vedic literature, is not the evanescent dawn of the tropics, but the 
long, continuous and revolving dawn of the pole; and if we have 
succeeded in proving this from the passages discussed above, it 
matters little if a passage or more are found elsewhere in the 
Kig-Veda, describing the ordinary tropical dawn. The Vedic 
■Bishis, who sang the present hymns, must have been familiar with 
the tropical dawn, if they now and then added a 13th month to 
secure the correspondence of the lunar and the solar year. But 
-the deity of the Dawn was an ancient deity, the attributes of 
•which had become known to the ^^iehis by orally preserved 
traditions, about the primeval home; and the dawn.hymns, as we 
now possess them, faithfully describethese characteristics. How 
■these old characteristics of the Goddess of Dawn were preserved 
for centuries is a question to which I shall revert after 
examining the whole of the Vedic evidence bearing on the Polar 
"theory. For the present we may assume that these reminiscences 
of the old home were preserved much m the same way as we 
have preserved the hymns, accent for accent and letter for letter, 
■for the last three or four thousand years. 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that ifthedawn- 
"byrnns in the Big-Veda be read and studied in the light of modem 
■scientific discoveries and with the -»id of passages in the Atharva- 
Veda and the Taittirtya Samhri and BrahmaiCia, they clearly 
establish the following results:— 

(l) The Big-Vedic dawn v. s so long that several day* 
elapsed between the first ai.earance of light on the 
horizon and the sunrise which j.,'Jowed it, (VII, 76, 3i);oO 
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as described in II, 28, 9, many dawns appeared one after another 
before they ripened into sunrise. 

(2) The Dawn was addressed in the plural number not 
honorifically, nor as representing the consecutive dawns of the- 
year, but because it was made up of thirty parts (I, 123, 8; 
VI, 59, 6; T. S, IV, 3, li, 6). 

. (3) Many dawns lived in the same plaee^ acted harmoniously 

and never g’t<orr«??«d with each other, (IV, 51, 7-9; VII, 76, 5;- 
A. V. VII, 22, 2). 

(4) The thirty parts of the dawn were coniinuows andineepar. 
able, forming *a closely gathered band,' or ‘a group of dawns,' 
( 1 , 132, 4; T. Br. II, 3, 6, 5:; A. V, VII, 22. 2). 

(5) These thirty dawns, or thirty parts of one dawn 
revolved round and round like a wheels reaching the same goal 
every day, each dawn or part following its own destined course^ 
(I, i 23 > 8» 9; III) 61, 3;T.S. IV, 3, II, 6). 

These characteristics it is needless to say are possessed only 
by the dawn at or near the Pole. The last or the fifth especially 
is to be found Only in lands very near the North Pole and not 
everywhere in the Arctic regions. We may, therefore, safely 
conclude that the Vedic Goddess of Dawn is Polar in origin. But 
it may be urged that while the Polar dawn lasts from 45 to 60 
days, the Vedic dawn is described only as made up of thirty day- 
long parts, and that the discrepancy must be accounted for before 
we accept the conclusion that the Vedic dawn is Polar in 
character. The discrepancy is not, however, a serious one. We 
have seen that the duration of the dawn depends upon the powers 
of relraction and reflection of the atmosphere; and that these 
again vary according to the temperature of the place, or other rae^ 
teorological conditions. It is, therefisre, not unlikely that the 
duration of the' dawn at the Foie, when the climate- 
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there was mild and genial, might be somewhat shorter than what 
we may expect it to be at present when the climate is severely 
cold. It is more probaU^ however, that the dawn described 
in the Rig-Veda is not exactly such a dawn as may be seen by an 
observer stationed precisdy at the North Pole. As observed pre- 
viously, the North Pole is a point, and if men lived near the Pole 
in early days, they must have lived someivhat to the south of this 
point. Within this tract it is quite possible to have 30 day-long 
dawns revolving like a wheel, after the long Arctic night of fow 
or five months; and, so far as astronomy is concerned, there 
is, therefore, nothing improbable in the description of the 
dawn found in the Vedic literature. We must also bear in mmd 
that the Vedic Dawn often tarried longer on the horizon, 
and the worshippers asked her not to delay lest the 
sun might scorch her like an enemy (V, 79, 9). This shows 
that though 30 days was the usual duration of the Dawn it 
was sometimes exceeded, and people grew impatient to see the 
light of the sun. It was in cases like these, that Indra, the God 
who created the dawns aird was their friend, was obliged to break 
thecarofthedawn and bring the sun above the boriron (H, 

2^1 73» b).* There arc other places in which the same legend 
ts referred to {IV, 30, S), and.the obscuration of the Dawn by a 
thunderstorm is, at present, supposed to be the basis of this myth* 
But the explanation, like others of its kind, is on the face of it 
unsatisfactory. That a thunderstorm sliould occur just at the 
time of the dawn would be a mere accident, and it ** 

improbable tlwt it could l»vc l^cn made the basis of a legend. 

Again, it is not the obscuration, but the delaying of the Dawn, 


• Rig. 11, 1'-.C,— vimm rt 1 Rfg. IV, 30 , P,— 

trjn mflj Tcirf 
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4>r its tarrying longer on the horizon than usual, that Is referred 
-to in the l^end, and we can better account for it on the Polar 
■theory, because the duration of dawn, though usually of 30 days, 
might have varied at different places according to latitude and 
■climatic conditions, and Indra’sbolt was thus needed to check 
these freaks of the Dawn and make way for the rising sun. There 
-are other legends connected-with the Dawn and the matutinal 
-deities on which the Polar theory throws quite a new light; but 
•these will be taken up in the chapter on Vedic myths, after the 
-whole direct evidence in support of the theory is examined. 

But if the Vedic da W'n is Polar in origin, the ancestors of 
the Vedic bards must have witnessed it, not in the Post-Glacial, 
■but in the Pre.Glacial era; and it may be finally asked why a 
■reference to this early age is not found in the hymns before us ? 
Fortuately the hymns do preserve a few indications of the time 
when these long dawns appeared. Thus, in 1 , 113, 13, we are 
-told that the Goddess Dawn shone perpetually in/ormer days {purd) 
and here the word purd does not mean the foregone days of this 
-iolpo, but rather refers to a ly-gone age, or p^rd kalpa as in the 
passage from the Taittiriya Saibhita ( 1 , 5,7, 5), quoted and discussed 
in the next cl^pter. The wordpraiAamn, in theTaittiriya Samhita, 
IV, 3, II, I and the Taittiriya Brahmaaa, II, 3, 6, 5, does not 
.^ain mean simply ‘first in order,' but refers to ‘ancient times,’ as 
when Indra’s ‘first’ or ‘oldest’ exploits are mentioned in 1 , 32, 1, or 
when certain practices are said to be 'first' or ‘old’ in X, go, 16. 
It is probable that it was this import of the word praekamd that 
led Sayana to propose that the first dawn, mentioned in the Tait- 
•iiriya,* Samhita IV, 3, 11, represeited the dawn at the beginning 
of the creation. The Vedic poets could not but have been conscious 
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that the Mantras they used to lay down the dawn-bricks were- 
inapplicable to the dawn as th^ saw it, and the Taittiriya 
Saihhita (V, 3, 4, 7), which explains the Mantras, clearly states 
that this story or the description of the dawns is a tradition of old 
times when the Gods perceived the thirty dawns. It is not^ 
therefore, correct to say that there are no references in the Vedic 
hymns to the time when these long dawns were visible. We 
shall revert to the point later on, when further evidence on the 
subject-will be noticed and discussed. The object of the present 
chapter was to examine the duTalion of the Vedic dawn, the 
Goddess of the morning, the subject of so many beautiful hymns 
in the Rig-Veda, and to show that the deity is invested 
with Polar characteristics. The evidaice in support of this 
view has been fully discussed; and we shall, thereforer 
now take up the other Polar and Circum-Polar teWs previously 
mentioned, and see whether we can find out further evidence 
from the 9ig-Veda to strengthen our conclusions. 
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The sun is about 16" belo'V the horizon ; and 
the morning lights will go round and round the 
horizon (one round being completed in 24 hours) 
in the direction of the arrow-head?, until the 
sun appears above the horizontal plane. 
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Samhita (V, 3, 4, 7), which explains the Mantras, clearly states 
that this story or the description of the dawns is a tradition of old 
times when the Gods perceived the thirty dawns. It is not^ 
therefore, correct to say that there are no references in the Vedic 
hymns to the time when these long daw'ns were visible. 
shall revert to the point later on, when further evidence on the 
subject*will be noticed and discussed. The object of the present 
chapter was to examine the duratian of the Vedic dawn, the 
Goddess of the morning, the subject of so many beautiful hymns 
in the Rig-Veda, and to sho\v that the deity is invested 
with Polar characteristics. The evidence in support of this 
view has been fully discussed; and we shall, therefore, 
no\v take up the other Polar and Circum-Polar t^ts 'previously 
mentioned, and see whether we can find out further evidence 
from the 9 ig-Veda to strengthen our conclusions. 
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the thibty dawns. 

Thefollewing are the pa^ges from the Taittiriya Samhita. 
xtferred to on page gS : — 

TAITTIBfYA SAMHiTA, KANDA IV, FEAPatHaKA 3, 
ANUVaKA, 11, 

•=? m «rr «Qar i 

5^ tJSif II ? U 

“ST^^ffr 3VET tiidi'fli I 

e w' qfe ' r fk a'^ntfr %3 srar ^’-tsht ii ^ ir 
-^ri tro arrim^t wot ai3 s'ftisOTssd': i 

nsiitnn OTOTOT vgik w ^ il 

ahrw STOTT 'TsTTiT jjfrtjhifr wot i 
J^'T '5irrtfr«Tg«5»f psir j^Rt: geRTitnjpt ii « ii 

■TSOT^far ra^ra <T <iotot« OT ya - OT r s TtiW i 
tttots ot% iotott <w otot 5 E(Iot snlar- ii T ii 

Vetisd 1,— This verse, with slight modifications, occurs twice in 
-the Atliarva-Veda Samhit& (III, 10, 4; VIII, 9, 11). It runs thus ;— 
VT trw \ 

jffgitR/ gT^?rl^^«iFr ii 

Vtnsrs 2, 3, and 4,— TheAtharva-Veda reading (\’^III,9,12— -14) 
IS slightly different*-— 

iT=i:'tSr TW qOT’OT^ Tr>OTT OTTOTTg Ti I 

^ '%tot TTOT^Tifi ■^OTft' 3 OTt> ’iW.^OTn' n 

OTOTT WTO^ lira OTTSOTqf W 313 Wj: I 

srsnhra fOTafj^+i rsnS ii 
sTnWnta^gnf ralwiWysiw 1 

3iTia7 lOTWns^if mfulhOT u 
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TR nrvE NRHift: II s II 

iwi%Wfr STir 533% vrar' ^ gfiW Hm% 1 

.it >R7II% RITRI -HlilHHI' HTET^T l7I57Wr TTT^' II « II 

i7iA i a»t.i h4ht vrvna nw ht? nrN%%^ 1 

Ha rHI E'Hl.lti7l"il*ia(I II C II 

aTafgVTTTT^aT HTfl'aia HHT IJNIJ I 

qjNTH'ma W ^aa^nT %' atvEmia jtt a ^ 11 'i ii 
aigaut fa«T>' 4 r arri h hh i bW^ i ^ Bran 1 
sjRra'aTB Bar ^BTRur %' sivinmE bt it ^ u ?i> 11 
B? ^aR3 %?T HI B 2 ^aiH“iiid 4 isf 1 
B^ ^57: Ba-?4% B^irr. TraTB^HWa 11 ?? 11 

fiiETB jtb': Btrai aitaiii' ftam* 1 

^B^7 BiWa fac^a^ B%sa^7 aiatisi fa ^Banfi n 517 11 
ar ifaTTT =41^04 at B^aaaa 
HI a: aBTaa'r g^araagarit. aaia 11 ?? 11 
gaTfar aaai vanaBissai^ fa'a^Bi staaRin^'a: 1 
aaiaaat TavTaaiar fa»af BHawT aa vrfafi 11 11 

Vr.i'f’K 8, — ^Tliifl ^erso is nUo fcuDt) in tho AUuw’a.YctU (III, 10 • 
12); l«t tlio rraJing o{ tlio secoinl Iwlf is a? follows: — 

YjTSr. 11,— CoHipnro A. V. VIII. 9, 10. For A. 

rp ft<V f Tlio mt is tli« cnnjo in Uitlu 

Yro*Kl3, — Comjnro A, V, III, 10, I. For trr tr'sTITT 
A. Y. ro-Ttls I Aul for A. Y. }»« 5?rffl I Coiu- 

jaro also ^lig. lY, in , 7, litre tLe ttcoml lirw is fcunJ a? in A. V. 
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HHft' HJI?r>THriTT?=f f >3? ^nHsTT USIlfl's I 
^ 4f3rar II II 

TAITTIRIYA SAMHITA KANDA V, PRAPATHAKA 3, ■ 
ANUVAKA 4, SECTION 7. 

. =T HT ft Iff T =t =rifennirftHffTi H ffi tnir ar 

aar HT ft 5#r'a.q^aar aathi'a JriHar aaaaasjr 

TBASSLATWX AND i'OTES. 

Taitl, ,SanAt<a IV. 5, 11 

1. This, verily, is SAe that dawned first; (she) moves 
entered into her (i. e. above th® horizon). The bride, the 
new-come mother, is bom. The three great ones follow her. 

1, Sht that daton«d Jirsti eridently meaning the first of o series 
of thirty datms, mentioned in the following verses. In verse 13 ws 
are told that it is the dawn which commences the y^ar. The thirty 
dawns are, therefore, the dawns at the heginiong of the year, and the 
£rst of them is mentioned in the first verse. SAyana, however, says— 

aaft^ifewa a: smRTOaai^aa 'tM th= nt tie 

beginning of the creation is her intendetL Eut the eiplanatioudoes not 
soit the contest, and Sayana has himself given difierent explanations 
afterwards. 

L-nltrfd into A<r; according to Sayana my&m ( into her ) 
means **inlo the earth;” compare Big. HI, 61,7, where the snn, the 
speeder .of the dawns, is said to liave ‘entered into the mighty earth 
nod heaven.’ According to A* reading the meaning wcnld be ‘eo- 
tered into the other (dawns),” shewing that the first dawn is a member 
of a larger group. 

The three great ones : Siirya, Vdyn and Agni according to SijTina. 
Tho three typical deities or Devatas mentioned by Yaska (VII,5) are 
■ Agni, Ydyn or Indra, and Snrya. In BigVII, 33, 7, the three Char- 
mas (fires) are said to attend the dawn, {trafjo Oharv^daa u*hasam 
9achantey, and in YII,7?,3, tho dawns ai^ said to have created Sflrya, 
TaJBa (Sacrifice) and Agni. Also compare A. Y. IX, 1, 8, and Bloom, 
field's note thereon in S. B. E. Series, YohXLIT, p. 090. Thoogh the 
three may be varitnsly named, tho refcrMice is evidently to tho rise 
of tho sun and tho commencement of sacrifices ortho kindling of 
• eacrificial fires after tho first dawn, (Cf, 9ig- I» 113, 0). 
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2. Possessed of songs, decorating ( themselves ), and mov-' 
ing together in a common’abode, the Two Dawns, the (two) 
wives of the sun, unwastJng, rich in seed, move about displaying 

■ their banner and knowing well (their way). 

3. The Three Maidens have come along the path of Rita ; 
the three fires { Oharmaa ) with light, have followed. One (of 
these Maidens) protects the progeny, one the vigour, and one 
the ordinance of the pious. 

4. That, which (was) the Fourth, acting as fii ghts, the^ 

2 . : -Sayana thus interprets ehchandas-vaXi \ 

but the Pet. Lex. translates the word Ijy * lovely. ’ I have followed 
Siy.ara because the A.V. reading ‘h-wing chehandas 
for thetwo wings,’ supports S^'aoa’s* meaning. That the morning 
atmosphere resounded with the recitation of hymns and songs may bo 
seen, amongst others, from |lig. Ill, 61, 1 and 6. The phrase madye- 
chehandasah, in verse 6 below, denotes the s.ame idea. But the word 
chchandas may perhaps bo understood to meoa ‘ shine ’ in /vU these 
places ; Cf. |?\g V III, 7, 36, where the plirase, <heha»do rut 

■ 8iJro a^chish/l is translated by Max Muller to mean “ like the shine 
by the splendour of the sun," (See S. B. E. Series, Vol. XXXfl* 
pp. 393, 399.) • 

Decorating, moi.'ing together in the tame place, tcives of the 
wuieailing <&c ; These and others are the usual epithets the Ibw 
found in the Rig-Veda, a. ^ig I, 92, 4 j VII, 76, 6 ; lY, 5,.l3 ; I, 
113, 13. 

JheTtoo Datona • Uahaad ^ocs not here mean ITshdad-naf-td 
‘Day and Night,’ as supposed by Mr. Griffith, but denotes two dawns 
'•as sUch, the third, the fourth &c. being mentioned in the following 
verses. SiyaUa «iys | ‘ JWm' ^ 

mcotiing that the first dawn is the dawn which appoa^d 
at the lx»gSnning of the creation and the second the diurnal one, ** 
we pee it. Put Siyana had to nUindon this explanation later on- Tb« 
couple of Dawns ola-ionsly inclniles the first Dawn mentioned in the 
first verse, which, with its successor, now forms a couple. Since gfo^H’* 
of two, tliTN', five 01 thirty dawns ate mentioned as moeiny together* 
they cannot Ixi the tliwns of consecutive tile’s, tlwt is, separated b/ 
sunlight, as with tts in the tropical or the temperate zone. 

3. The Three ifaidena : the numtier of Dawns is now incrcosed.t^ 
three ; but Sienna givew no expUmtion of the number. 

4. ' The Fourth: Sijtint noiv R.ays ^ 01*1^ 9^ 

tPIRT, mmtiing that the 

Deity of Diwn aj)i)eaTS as many tliOerent thwns through yog.'c power* • 
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two wings of the sacrifice, has become the four-fold Stoma 
{Chatik-sUoma). Using Ga 3 fatri, Trishtup, Jagati, Anufhtup 
the great song, they brought this light. 

5 . The creator did it with the Five, that he created ’ 
five-and-five sisters to them (each). Their five courses (ira/at-aft), 
assuming \*arious forms, move on in combination {;>royot«?fl). 

6 . The Thirty Sisters, bearing the ^me banner, move on 
•to the appointed place {nish-hritam). They, the wise, create 

the seasons. Refulgent, Vaiowing (their way), they go round 
(port yonti) amidst-songs {mad^e-chehandaiah). 

Acting as Sishia...fcrttr‘fotd Stoma: The group of four Dawns 
appears to he here compared to the CAa<M.#^(otna or the four-fold 
song. (For a description of the four-fold Stoma see Ait. Br. Ill, 42, 
Bang's Trans, p. 237). (?<1yolW <tc. are the metres nsed. The light 
brought on by the Dawns is the reward of this Stoma. SiyaDa inter- 
prets suras to mean ‘heaven,’ but compare |^ig. Ill, 61, 4, where the 
adjective, star jananli, ‘creating light,* is applied to the Dawn, 

G. Did it tcith the Five: after tho camber cf Dawns was in- 
creased to five, the creation proceedetl by fires; compare verse 11 
below. 

Their Jive eouftes: I construe tdsdm paneha Iralavah proyave^ 
panii. SAynna ooderstaads kratavah to mean sacrificial ritrs perform- 
ed on the oppcatonce of the dawn ; lint con^pate ^ig. 1, 123, 8, which 
says “The blameless Dawns (pin.) go round thirty yojanas, each her 
own Afolu (destined course), ” (sMpfa p,103)- ^^ra^oraijt in the pro. 
sent verse most be similarly interpreted. 

In combination : Wo have thirty Dawns dividftl into fire groups 
ofsix eochj compare Taitt. Br. II, 5, 6, o, quoted above (p.l00), 

. which says (li devyah kur vote paneha rUpd^ “the Goddesses (Dawns) 
make five fornui.” Five groups of thirty Dawns, each group having 
its own destined coarse, are here described ; but as each group is made 
of six Dawns, the five courses are again s.nid to assume different forms, 
intoning that tho members of each gronp have again their own ccorses 
within tho larger course chalked out for the group. 

C. Thirty Sitters : SAjafla, in his ccmnientaiy’ on the preceding 
verse sdys 3% OTS: clIHf 

meaning that tho thirty Dawns 
mentioned are the thirty dawns cf a tnontK Tut Siyana does not ex- 
plain why one month out of twelve, oronly 30 out of 360 dawns ehcwld 
bo thus selected. The cx])}aavtion is again nnsuited to the context, 
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Cods have subdued their enemies; by his powers (he) has 
'become the slayer of the Asuras. 

g. You have made a companion {lit. the after-born) for 
me, who- was (before) without a companion. Truth*teller (ds 
*thcu art), I desire this, that I may have his goodwill, just as 
you do not transgress each the other. 

10 * The All-knowing has my good will, has got-a hold 
‘(hn it), has secured a place (therein). May I have his good will 
just as you do not transgress each the other. 

II. Five milkings answer to the five dawns; the five 
■seasons to the five-named cow- *^he five sky-regions, made by 

thus comraencod the year, which bogaa mth tha period of stioshino. ho 
word eka in EkashwkS perhaps dcootos the j\r$t month, the lastdawn 
jlrobably falling on the 8ih day of the first lunar month of the year. 

A companion for me : that is, Indra or the son, whoso birth is 
luontionod in the previous rorse ; and the poet now prays that his now 
' ftioml, the after-born follower or companion, should be favourable to 
him. It should be noted that the l)irth of the sun is doscrfixKl after 
the lapse of thirty dawns, daring which the poet had no companion. 

Truth^teJ ter: SAppa socitvs to take tat>/nm vodanll as a vocative plural; 
but it isnot in strict accordance with grammar. In the pada tost, it 
is evidently a feminine form of noro. sing., and I h.avo translated accord- 
iugly, though not without some difficulty. In ^ig. 111,61,2, the 
<lawQ is called ttJnfitd iraya^tti which ojpresscs the same idea. 

Juti at yott do not tranyrets each tAe other: compare the pig-Voda 
VII, 76, 5, where wo ate told that the IXwm, though collecte«l in the 
same place, do not strive against or quarrel with each other. 

10. The Am;notoiny : SAyaoa takes risAr(i.rerf<Jh to moan the 
Eknvn ; but it obviously refers to the companion (nnKjrtm ) mentioned in 
the precofling verso. Tlio worshipper asks for a reciprocity of good will. 
Tlie AU-kno'ring (Itulra) has his gpod. will ♦ let him, ho pcays^ have now 
the AU-knowmg’s go«l will. The wljcctivo ri$Aro*verfdh is nppUwl in 
the Ilig.Vcda to Indra or Agni several times, Cf.^lig. VI,47,12;I,147,3. 

11. Tice milUnyt: Siyana refers to Taitt. Brlh. 11,2,9,6-9, 
where darknera, light, the two tw'ilights, and day are said to tlio five 
milkings (rfoMh) ^ Pmjipnti. The idea seems to be tint all the five- 
fold grojpB in the ermtion procoedesl from the five-fold •la\Tn.groQpi5. 

Cote: the mrth, according to Silivina, who says that tho 
•earth- haft five different names in thofivn snwons, e, g. pathprucat^ 
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the fifteen, have a common head, directed to one world. 

12. The first dawn (is) the child of ^ita, one upholds the 
greatness of Waters, one moves in the regions of S6rya, one 
(in those) of Gharma (fire), and Savjtfi rules one. 

13: That, which dawned first, has become a cow in Yama's 
realm. Rich in-milk, may she milk for us each succeeding year. 

14. The chief of the bright, the omniform, the brindled, 
Ifee fire-bannered has corner with light, in the sky. Working 
well towards-a common goal, bearing (signs of) old age, (yet)*0 
unwasting 1 O Dawn I thou hast come. 

15. The wife of the seasons, this first has come, the leader 
of days, the mother of chlMren. Though one, O Dawn 1 thou 
shinest manifoldly j though unwasting; thou causest all the rest 
to grow old (decay), 

(blossomy) in Vasanta ( spring ), tdpa-vati (heated) in Grljhma (SumiDer),- 
(showery) in YorshA (Rains ), ja’la^pfatdda-'oati ( clear* 
watered) in Sharad (Autumn), and tha^ya-vati (cold) in Bemaota-Shishira 
(Winter). The seasons are taken as five by combining Henianta and 
Shishira into one. 

The fifteen : The fifteen-fold Stoma, called pancha-dasha, ( See" 
Hang’s Trans. Ait. Br. p. 238). , 

. 13. Sach succeeding year: This shows that the dawn here de- 

scribed is 'the first dawn of the year. In Rig. I, 33, 10, light (cows) 
is said to be milked from darkness. 

14. Wor/dnQ’weU towards a common goalicoiapixr&'RiQ.H^fi^t 
3, where, the Dawn “ wending to one and the same gcaP'is asked to 
“turn on like a wheel.” 

Bearing {eigne of) old age : I construe jafttm bibhrati and yet 
ajare. SSyafla takes tvapasya~m(in& (working well) as an independent 
adjective ; and connects bibhrali with ariham, and jardm with 
Tlio meaning would then be “ Working well, having a common end, G 
anwasting Dawn ! tbon hast readied old age.” But it does not make 
any appreciable change in the general aeose of the verse. 

15. yAouyA one., many/oZrffy ; shews that only one con- 
tcnocKzs dawn,thoagh made op of many parts, is described jn this hymn. 

Leader of daye, mother of children — the epithets dhndm 
and gavtim'^mtUd are also found used in the Rig-Yoda, YII,77,2. 




APP, TO CHAP. V — ^THE THIRTY DAWNS.. I2t 

Taitt. SoJkhitd V, S, 4, 7. 

It was «n.distinguished,* neither day nor night. The God^ 
perceived these dawn-bricks {for the laying of which the 15 
versee given above are to be used). They laid them, then it 
shone forthf. Therefore for whom these are laid, it shines forth 
to him, destroys (his) darkness. 

REMARKS. 

It has been previously mentioned that the fifteen verses, 
quoted above, are .used or ifecited as Mantras at the time of 
laying down|certain emblematical toricks, called VyushU-ishtakCa, 
or dawn.bricks, on the sacrificial altar.' But as the Mantras, or 
verses, used for sacrificial purposes are often taken from different 
Vedic hymns, these verses are likely to be regarded as unconnec- 
ted with each other. The account of the thirty dawns, contained 
therein, however, shews that these verses must have originally 
formed an entire or one homogeneous hymn. Again If the Mantras- 
had been selected from different hymns, one for each dawn- 
brick, there would naturally be 16 verses in all, as 16 dawn- 
bricks are to be laid on the altar. The very fact, that the Anuvdka 
contains only 15 verses (leaving the sacrificer to sdect the i6th • 
from elsewhere), therefore, further supports the same view. It is 
true that some of these verses are found in the Atharva- Veda, either 
detached or in connection with other subjects. But that does 
not prevent us from treating the passage in the Taittiriya Samhita, 


• li teas : tHiis paragraph, which is feend later, 

oh in the SamhitA, explains how the dan-ii'hricks came to bo Laid with 
the fifteen verses given abova The portions of the Toittiriya 
Sahihit&, which contain snch expiamtioos ore called Brdhmaixa. 

t Then it $hone forth : This shows that all the thirty Dawns wore 
understood to lave preceded the rise of the son. I have already quoted 
(siyjra p. 100) a passage from Taitt. BrSth. (II, 5, C, 5), ^hich sayw 
tliat those dawns were ccntinnotxs and unseparated. 
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^5 containing a connected account of thirty dawns divided -int® 
five groups of six each. The question is not, however, very . 
:materiai, inasmucH as verses 5 and 6, whether they formed part 
of an entire hymn or not, are by themselves sufficient to prove 
the point at issue, viz., that the Vedic Goddess of Dawn 
.constituted a group of thirty sisters. The Rig-Veda speaks of 
“thirty steps” traversed by the Dawn, (VI, 59, 6), or of Dawns 
going round “thirty yojanas" (I, 123, 8) ; but both these state* 
ments have, as yet, remained totally unexplained, or have been 
but imperfectly explained hy Indian and Western scholars alike. 
But now that we know that the Vedic Dawns were thirty in 

•number, both the aforesaid statements become at once easily 
.comprehensible. The only other point necessary to be decided, 
so far as the subject in band Is concerned, is whether these thirty 
dawns were the dawns of thirty consecutive days, or whether 
they formed a ‘closely-gathered band’ of thirty continuous da^\^lS ; 
and on reading the two aforesaid passages from the Taittirlya- 
Samhita, the one from the Taittiriya BrAhmana, 11 . 5,6, 5, 
other authorities cited in the foregoing chapter, I do not think, 
there.can be any doubt that the Goddess of Dawn, worshipp®i 
by the Vedic bards, was originally a group of thirty continuous 

dawns. It is not contended that the ancestors of the Vedic bards 
were unacquainted with ordinary dawns, for, even in the 
circumpolar regions there are, during certain parts of the yed% 
successions of ordinary days and nights and with them of ordinary 
dawns. But so far as the Vedic Goddessof morning Is concerned, 
there is enough evidence to shew that it was no other than the 
•continuous and revolving Dawn at the end of the Jong night 
those regions, the Dawn that lasted for thirty periods of 24 hours 
.eacJi, which is possible only within a few degrees round-about the 
North Pole, 



CHAPTER VI. 

LONG DAV AND LONG NIGHT. 

independent evidence about the long night— Vritra living in long 
darkness — Expressions d^oting long darkness or long night — 
Anxiety to reach the end of darkness— Prayers to reach safely 
the other end of night — A night, the other boundary of which 
was not known according to the Atharva Veda — The 
Taittiriya Samhitti explains that these prayers were due to 
fears entertained by the ancient priests that the night would 
not dawn — Not caused by long winter nights as supposed by 
Siyana — Description of days and nights jn the pig-Veda — 
Divided into two typical pairs — One described as bright, dark 
^d viriljje—ViriJjje means *of varying lengths’ and not ‘of various • 
colours’ —Second pair.lAAaw, different from the first— Dura- 
tions of days and nights on the globe examined— Aftrtm* can 
only be a couple of the long Arctic day and night— Described 
as forming the right and left, or opposite, sides of the Year in 
the Taittirlya A'ranyaka — ^The sun is described in the Rig- 
Veda as unyoking his car in the midst of the sky— And there, 
"by retaliating Ddsa’e mischief— Represents the long day and 
the long night — Summary of evidence regarding long day and 
long night — Ushas and Sftrya as DakshinA and iJofcaAind’* son 
— Probably imply the southerly course of both. 

When a long continuous dawn of thirty days, or a 
<losdy-gathered band of thirty dawns, is sho%vn to have been 
expressly referred to in the Vedic literature, the long night 
preceding such a dawn follows as a matter of course ; and where 
a long night prevails, it must have a long day to match it during ^ 
the year. The remaining portion of the year, after deducting the 
period of the long night, the long day and the long morning and 
.evening twilights, would also be characterised by a‘ succession of ' . 
ordinary days and nights, a day and night together never 
exceeding twcnty*four hours, though, within that limit, the 
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day may gradually gain over the night at one time and the night 
over the day at another, producing a variety of ordinary days and 
nights o! different lengths. All these phenomena are so connected 
astronomicallyj.that if one of them is established, the others 
follow as a matter of scientific inference. Therefore, if the long 
duratio;i of the Vedic dawn is once demonstrated, it is, astrono- 
mically speaking, unnecessary to search for further evidence 
regarding the existence of long days and nights in the ^lig-Veda. 
But as we are dealing with a state of things which existed several 
thousand years ago, and with evidence, which, though tra- 
ditionally handed down, has not yet been interpreted in Jhe way 
we have done, it is safer to treat, in practice, the aforesaid 
astronomical phenomena as disconnected facts, and separately 
collect evidence bearing on each, keeping the astronomical 
connection in reserve till we come to consider the cumulative 
©fleet of the ^wbole evidence in support of the several facts 
mentioned above. I do not mean to imply that there is any 
uncertainty in the relation of sequence between the above 
astronomical facts. On thecontraiy, nothing can be more certain 
than such a sequence. But in collecting and examining tb® 
evidence bearing on facts like those under consideration, it is 
always advisable in practice to collect as much evidence and 
from as many differ<3it points of view as possible. In this and 
the following two chapters, we, therefore, propose to ex- 
amine separately the evidence that can be found in the Vedic 
literature about the long day, the long night, the number of 
months of sunshine and of dar)aies^.3nd the character of the 
year, and sec if it discloses characteristics found only at, or 
around, the North Pole. 
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T3Ut which, in inter-glacial times, appeared to hare caused no 
further inconvenience than what might result from darkness, long 
and continuous darkness for a number of days, though, by itself, it 
-svas not a desirable state of things, and the end of which must 
.have been eagerly looked for by men wto had to undeigo such ex- 
perience. There are many passages in theBig-Veda that speak of 
long and ghastly darkness, in one form or another, which sheltered 
the enemies of Indra, and to destoiy which Indra had to fight 
with the demons or the iJdsai, whose strongholds are all said to 
1)6 concealed in this darkness. Thus in I, 32, 10, Vritra, the 
traditional enemy of Indra, is said to be engulfed in long darkness 
{dirgham tnmah uahayad Indra^-^hairuh), and m V, 32, 5, Indra is 
•described as having placed Shufbna, %vho was anxious to fight,* • 
in ‘the darkness of the pit’ Aartnye), while the next verse 

speaks of <wdry« lavKui (Hi. sunless darkness), which Max Muller 
riders by ‘ghastly darkness.’* In spite of these passages the' 
fight betsveen Vyitra and Indra is considered to be a daily and 
not a yearly struggle, a theory the validity of which will be * 
examined when we come to the discussion of Vedic myths. For 
the present it is sufficient to note that the above expressions 
lose all their propriety, if the darkness, in which the various 
enemies of Indra are said to have flourished, be taken to be the 
ordinary darkness of rivelve, or, at best, of tw’enty-four hours’ 
duration. It was, in reality, a Jong and a ghnatIgoT Unless dark- 
ness, which taxed all the powers of Indra and his associate 
Gods to overcome. 

But apart from this legendary struggle, there are other 
verses in the Big- Veda which plainly indicate the existence 
of a night longer than the longest cis-Arctic night. 

In the first place the Vedic bards are seen frequently making. 


• Sco S. B. E. series, Vol. XXXII, p. 218. 
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day may gradually gain over the night at one time and the night 
over the day at another, producing a variety of ordinaiy days and 
nights of different lengths. AH the^ phenomena are so connected 
astronomicallyj.that if one of them is established, the others 
follow as a matter of scientific inference. Therefore, if the long 
duratio;! of the Vedic dawn is once demonstrated, it is, astrono- 
mically peaking, unnecessary to search for further evidence 
regarding the existence of long days and nights in the ^ig-Veda. 
But as we are dealing with a stateof things which existed several 
thousand years ago, and with evidaice, which, though tra- 
ditionally handed down, has not yet been interpreted in^the way 
we have done, it is safer to treat, in practice, the aforesaid 
astronomical phenomena as disconnected facts, and separately 
collect evidence bearing on each, keeping the astronomical 
connection in reserve till we come to consider the cumulative 
effect of the -^vhole evidence in support of the several facts 
mentioned above. I do not mean to imply that there is any 
uncertainty in the relation of sequence between the above 
astronomical facts. On thecontrary, nothing can be more certain- 
than such a sequence. But in collecting and examining the 
evidence bearing on facts like those under consideration, it is 
always advisable in practice to collect as much evidence and 
from as many different points of view as possible. In this and 
the following two chapters, we, therefore, propose to ex- 
amine separately the evidence that can be found in the Vedic 
literature about the long day, the long night, the number of 
m onihs of sunshine and of darkness, and the character of the 
year, and see if it discloses characteristics found only at, or 
around, the North Pole. 

And first regarding the long night,— a night of several 
days' duration, such as makes the northern latHodes 
too cold or uncomfortable for human habitation at present, 
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"but which, in inter-glacial times, appeared to hate caused no 
further inconvenience than what might result from darkness, Jong 
and continuous darkness for a number of days, though, by itself, it 
was not a desirable state of things, and the end of which must 
.have been eagerly looked for by men who had to undergo such ex. 
perience. There are many passages in theBig-Veda that speak of 
long and ghastly darkness, in one form or another, which sheltered 
the enemies of Indra, and to destoiy which Indra had to fight 
with the demons or the DUsat, whose strongholds are all said to 
he concealed in this darkness. Thus in I, 32, 10, Vritra, the 
traditional enemy of Indra, is said to be engulfed in long darkness 
(difgham tamah dshagad Indra-shairnff), and in V, 32, 5, Indra is 
•described as having placed Shusbha, who was anxious to fight; • 
in 'the darkness q{ the pit’ Aarmye), while the ne.\t verse 

•speaks of asHrye tamasi {Jit. sunless darkness), which Max Muller 
renders by ‘ghastly darkness.’* In spite of these passages the' 
fight between Vritra and Indra Is considered to be a daily and 
not a yearly struggle, a theory the validity of which will be ’ 
examined when we come to the discussion of Vedic myths. For 
the present it is sufiicient to note that the above expressions 
lose all their propriety, if the darkness, in which the various 
enemies of India are said to have flourished, be taken to be the 
ordinary darkness of rivelve, or, at best, of twenty-four hours* 
duration. It was, in reality, a Jong and a ghnttJyot sbnless dark- 
ness, which taxed all the powers of Indra and his associate 
Gods to overcome. 

But apart from this l^cndaiy struggle, there are other 
verses in the pig.Veda which plainly indicate the edsttnee 
of a night longer than the longest cis-Arctic night. 
In the first place the Vedic bards are seen frequently in\t)king. 


• Sco S. B. K. series, Vol. XXXII, p. 218 . 
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their deities to release them from darkness. . Thus in II, 27, 14,. 
the poet says “AdUi, Mitra and also Varufia, forgive if we have^ 
committed any sin against you I May I obtain the wide fearless- 
light, p Indral May not the long darkness come over us. "The ex- 
pression in the original for ‘long darkness' is dirgMh tamisniK, 
and means rather an ‘uninterrupted succession of dark nights 
(famisrcth)’ than simply ‘long darkness.' But even adopting Max 
Muller’s rendering given above,* the anxiety here manifested 
for the disappearance of the long darkness is unmeaning, if the 
darkness never lasted for more than twenty-four hours. In I, 
46, 6, the Ashvins are asked “to vouchsafe such strength to the 
worshipper as may carry him through darkness”; and in Vlh 
67, 2 the poet exclaims: — “The fire has commenced to bum, 
the ends of darkness have been seen, and the banner of the Dawn 
has appeared, in the east i”f The e.\pression ‘ends of darkness* 
{tamasah antah) is very peculiar, and It would be a violation of 
idiom to take this and other repressions indicating ‘long darkness' 
to mean nothing more than long winter nights, as we have them 
in the temperate or the tropical zone. As stated previously the 
longest winter night in these zones must be, at best, a little 
short of twenty-four hours, and even then these long nights- 
prevail only for a fortnight or so. It is, therefore, very un*. 
likely that Vedic bards perpetuated the memory of these 
long nights ty making it a grievance of such importance 
as to require the aid of their deities to relieve them fro*^ 

• Hibbort Lectures, p. 231 . Tho ^orso us; — 

eifw i) 

t B'g- 1. 6.— tji H: sntfaoidV curfittr: 1 

li VII, 07, 
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it. There are other passages where the same longing for the 
end of darkness or for the appearance of light is expressed, and 
these cannot be accounted for on the theory that to the old- 
Vedic bards night \vas as death, since they had no means, which 
a civilised person in the twentieth century possesses, of dispel- 
ling the darkness of night by artificial illumination. Even the 
modem savages are not reported to be in the habit of exhibiting, 
such impatience for the' morning light as we find in the utter- 
ances of the Vedic bards ; and yet the latter were so much ad- 
vanced in civilisation as to know the use of metals and carriages.. 
Again not only men, but Gods, are said to have lived in long 
darkness. Thus, in X, 124, i, Agni is told that he has stayed 
** too long in the long darkness," the phrase used being jgog «ra 
tamn This double phrase jgog (long) and 

dirgham is still more inappropriate, if the duration of darkness 
never exceeded that of the longest winter-night. In II, 2, 2, 
the same deity, Agni, is said to shine during “continuous nights,"' 
which, according to Max Muller, is the meaning of the word 
Ifhapah in the original.* The translation is no doubt correct, 
but Prof. Ma.x Muller docs not e.xplain to us what he means by 
the phrase “continuous nights.” Does it signify a succession of 
nights uninterrupted by sunlight? or, is it only an d^nt render, 
ing, meaning nothing more than a number of nights ? The leam- 
od translator seems to have narrowly missed the true import of 
the phrase employed by him. 

But wc need not depend on stray passages like the above 
to prove that the long night was known in earlj- days. In 
the tenth Manflala of the ^ig-Veda wc have a hymn 
(127) addressed to the Goddess of night, and in the 
ffith verse .of this hymn Night is invoked to “ become. 


See S. B. E. Series, Vol. XLVI, p, 105. 
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•easily fordable ” -to the worshipper (teaA Mora). In the 

Parishishta, which follows this hymn in the i^ig-Veda, and which 
is known as RAlrutaktck ox D«r^^«<avo,*the worshipper asks the-I 
Night to be favourable to him, exclaiming “May we reach the 
•other side in safety 1 May we reach the other side in safety 1”* In 
the Atharva-Veda, XIX, 47, which is a reproduction, with 
«ome variations, of the above Parishishta, the second verse runs 
thus : “Each moving thing finds rest in her (Night), tohote yondtr 
boundaty is not seen, nor that which keeps her separate, O spaciou^ 
-darksome Night ! May we,uninjured, reach the end of thee, reach, 
O thou blessed one, thine end I" And in the third verse of the 50th 
hymn of the same book the womhippers ask that they may pass 
•uninjured in their body, “ through each succeeding night, , 

rdirim)." Now a question is naturally raised why should every 
•one be so anxious about safely .reaching the other end of the 
night ? And why should the poet exclaim that “ its yonder 
boundary Is not seen, nor what keeps It separate ?" Was it 
because it was an ordinary winter night, or, was it because it 
was'the long Arctic night ? Fortunately, the Taittirtya Samhiti 
preserves for us the oldest traditional reply to these questions, 
and we need not, therefore, depend upon the speculations of 
modem corrtmentators. In the Talttinya Samhit4 I, 5» 4»'t 
* The 4th verse in the Ildtri-Sfikta is-: — ^ 

\ Tt® Ath.irva.Veda, XrX, 47, 2, — « 

IhW, XIX, 60,3,— 71^ Tlf^' 

t Toitt Sam. 1, 0, 0, 4,— ^ II 

Smu. i.5,7,5,— ^ I rM' 

^ rnfTVIT h Siynpa thus explains the pssago 

JPTTrf ST aft?tT wtrs 

^nrrrtftqRr mu^niT smni cnro \ . 
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l:ave a similar Mantra or prayer addressed to Night in these 
%vordsr — “O Chitra\*asu 1 let me safely reach thy end.” A little 
further, ( I, 5, 7, 5,) the Samhita itself explains this Mantra, or 
prayer thus: — "Chitrtivasu is (means) the night ; in old times 
(pur A), the Brahmans (priests) were afraid that it (night) •would 
not dawn.” Here we have an express Vedic statement, that, 
in old times, the priests or the people, felt apprehensions regard, 
ing the time when the night would end. What does it signify? 
If the night was not unusually long, where was the necessity for 
entertaining any misgivings about the coming dawn? SAyana, 
in commenting on the abov'e passage, has again put forward 
his usual explanation, that nights in the winter were long 
and they made the priest apprehensive in r^ard to the coming 
dawn. But here we can quote S&yaaa against himself, and show 
that he has dealt with this important passage in an oH‘*band 
manner. It is w'ell known that the Taittiriya Saahitfi often 
explains the Mantras, and this portion of the Sanhita is called 
BrShmana, the whole of the Taittiriya Samhita being made up 
in this way of Mantras and the Brahmana, or prayers and their 
explanations or commentary mixed up together. The statement 
regarding the apprehensions of the priests about the coming dawn, 
therefore, falls under the Brdhmana portion of the SamhitA. Now 
the contents of the BrShamanas arc usually classified by Indian 
divines under the ten following heads*;— (i) Iletu or reason; (2) 
JftrrntAorvi, or etymological explanation; (3) A’tWd, or censure; 
(.|) Prashamsil, or praise; (5) Samshaya, or doubt; (6) Vidht, or 
thenJe; (7) Parakriyd, or others’ doings;(8)PurfLta7/w, or ancient ’ 
rite or tradition; (9) ryavadhdranaJ,aJpani1 or determining the 

• Those arc Pnameratecl lo the following verses:— 

iTjrat I «inryR“i*w^t u 

finuft % i laf ii 
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limitations; (lo) VpamAna, an apt comparison or simile. S&yafla. 
in his introduction to the commentary on the eda men- 
tions the first nine of these, and as an illustration ol the eighth, 
^litA^alpa, quotes the explanatory passage from the Taittiriya 
Samhita, I, 5, 7, 5, referred to above. According to S^yana the 
statement, “ In former times the priests were afraid that it 
would not dawn," therefor^ comes under PuriUcalpa, or ancient 
traditional history found in the BrAhmanas. It is no ArthavAda, 
that is, speculation or explanation put forth by the Br&bmana 
itself. This is evident from the word purA which occurs in 
the SamhitS. text, and which shows that some piece of ancient' 
traditional information is here recorded. Now if this view 
is correct, a question naturally arises why should ordinary long 
winter nights have caused such apprehensions in the minds of the 
priests only ‘in former times,’ and why should the long darkness 
cease to inspire the same fears in the minds of the present 
generation. The long winter nights in the tropical and the 
temperate 2one are as long to-day as they were thousands of 
years ago, and yet none of us, not even the most ignorant, feels 
any misgiving about thedawn which puts an end to the darkness 
of these long nights. It may, perhajs, be urged that in ancioit 
times the bards had not acquired the knowledge necessary to 
predict the certain appearance of the dawn after a lapse of 
some hours in such cases. But the lameness of this excuse 
becomes at once evident when we see that the Vedic calendar 
was, at this time, so much ad\'anced that even the question 
0? the equation of the solar and the lunar year 'vaS 
solved with sufficient accuracy. Slyana’s explanation of winter 
nights causing misgivings about the coming dawn must, thero- 
fore, be rejected as unsatisfactory. It was not the long winter- 
night that the Velic bards were afraid-of in former :^es. It 
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Avas something els-j, something very long, so long that, • though 
you knew it would not last pennanoitly, yet, by its very length, 
it tired your patience and made you long for, eagerly long for, 
-the coming da\ra. In short, it was the long night of the Arctic 
region, and the word shows that it was a story of former 
ages, which the Vedic bards knew ly tradition. I have shomi 
elsewhere that the Taittiriya Samhitl must be assigned to the 
Krittiki period. We may, therefore, safely conclude that at 
about 2500 B. C., there was a tradition cuneit amongst the Ve- 
•dic people to the effect that in former times, or rather in the 
former age, the pnests grew so impatient of the length of the 
night, the yonder boundary of which was not known, that they 
fervently prayed to their deities to guide them safdy to the 
•other end of that tiresome darkne^. This description of the 
night is inappropriate unless we take it to refer to the long and 
•continuous Arctic night. 

Let now see ii'the Big-Veda contains any direct reference 
to the long day, the long night, or to the Circnro-polar calendar, 
besides the expressions about long darkness or the difficulty of 
reaching the other boundarj’ of the endless night noticed above. 
We have seen before that the Big-Vedic calendar is a calendar 
of 360 days, with an intercalaiy month, which can neither be 
Polar nor Circum-polar. But side by side with it the Rig. Veda 
preser\*es the descriptions of days and nights, which are not 
applicable to the cis-Arctic days, unless we put an artificial con- 
struction upon the passages containing these descriptions. Day 
and Night is spoken of as a couple in the Vedic literature, and is 
denoted by a compound word in thcdual number. Thus we have 
U«}ytsd.naltit (1, 122, c), Da%vn and Night; SaUosfuUd (1, 142, 7), 
Night and Dawn; or simply i8S» 6), the two Dawns;' 

all mcaninga couple of Day andlNight. The word JAo-r&re al«o 
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means Day and Night ; but it does not occur in the Big-Vedar 
though Aitareya Brahmana ( II, 4 ) treats it as synonymous 
with Uehda^iakid. Sometimes this pair of Day and Night is 
spoken of as two sisters or twins ; but whatever the form in 
w’hich th^ are addressed, the reference is usually unambi^ous. 
Now one of the verses which describes this couple of Day and 
Night is III, 55 , II.* The deity of the verse is Aho-rdtre,snd 
it is admitted on all hands that it contains a description of Day", 
and Night. It runs thus ; — 

Ntind chahr&U yamyd vajtdmshi 

tayor anyad rochate kfishnam anyat \ 

Shydvi cha yad arushi cha avatdrau 
mahaddevdiUlm amratvam ekatn |i 
The first three quarters or feet of this verse contain the* 
principal statements, while the fourth is the refrain of the song 
or the hymn. Literally translated it means:— “The twin pair 
(females) make many forms ; of the two one shines, the other (is) 
dark : two sisters (are) they, the dark {ahydvi), and the bright 
.(orusAI), The great divinity of the Gods is one (unique)." The verse 
looks simple enough at the first sight, and simple it is, so far as the 
words are concerned. But it has been misunderstood in t^vo 
important points. We shall take the first half of the verse first. 
It says “the twin pair make many forms; of the two one shines 
and the Other is dark, ” The twin pair are Day and Night, 
and one of them is bright and -the other dark. So far, there' 
fore, there is no difficulty. But the phrase ‘make many forms’’ 
does not seem to have been properly examined or interpreted. 
The words used in the original verse are ndnd ehakrdte vaydmshi, 

• ^lig. Ill, 55, 11,-511511 •UiRa iirrif 
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and they literally mean ’make many bodies or forms.’ We 
iiave thus a two-fold description of the couple ; it is called the 
shining and the dark, and also described as possessed of many 
forms. In 1 , 123, 7, the couple of Day and Night is said to be 
vi^hurdpai while in other places the adjective virupe is used 
in the same sense. It is evident, therefore, that the ‘bodies' 
or ‘forms’ intended to be denoted by these words must be 
different from the t^^’o•fold character of the couple as shining 
and dark; and if so, the phrases vi.»hurflj)e, virdpe or ndnd va^Ji^fhshi 
used in connection with the couple of Day and Night must 
be taken to mean something different from 'bright and dark’, 
if these expressions are not to be considered as superfluous 
or tautological. SAyana interprets these phrases as referring 
to different colours (riJ/n), like black, white, &c., and some 
•of the ^V estem scholars seem to have adopted this interpreta- 
tion. But I cannot see the propriety of assigning different 
colours to Day and Night. Are we to suppose that we may 
have sometimes green, violet, yellow or blue days and nights? 
Again though the word rdpa lends itself to this construction, 
yet cannot ordinarily be so understood. The question 

docs not, however, seem to have attracted the serious atten- 
tion of the commentators; so that even Grilhlh translates wAiirtlps 
by ‘unlike in hue’ in 1 , 123, 7. The jYaWo,»Aaj(i are described as 
rtVdjje also in I, 113, 3, but there loo SAyana gives the same 
-explanation. It does not appear to have occurred to any one 
that the point requires any further thot^ht. Happily, in the 
case of pig. 1, 113, 3, wc have, however, the ad\*antage of 
consulting a commentator older than SAyana. The verse ocems 
in the Uttardrehika of Sima-Veda (19, 41213)1 and MAdhava 
in his VwafBTVj, a commentary on the SAma-Veda, exjAains WnJ/Jc 
thus — “In the D(tL*Aitvlyano during the year there is the increase of 
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night, and in the Uttardifaw of day.”* M&dhava's Yivaram 
is a scarce book, and I take the above quotation from art’ 
extract from his commentary given in a footnote to ther 
Calcutta edition of the SSma-Veda SarnhitA, with SSyafia’s 
commentary, published by Satya-vrata SAmoshraml, a learned 
Vedic scholar of Calcutta. It is not known who this MMbava 
is, but Pandit Satyavrata slates that he is referred to by 
Durga, the commentator of Yaska. We may, therefore,, 
take MAdhava to be an old commentator, and it is satis- 
factory to find that he indicates to us the way out of the 
difficulty of interpreting the phrases visTwrUpe and virUpt 
occuring so many times in the ^ig.Veda, in connection with 
the couple of Day and Night. The word ‘form’ {_riipa) or* 
body (vapu») can be used to denote the extent, duration, 
or length of days and nights, and virCpe would naturally denote 
the varying lengths of days and nights, in addition to their 
colour, which can be only two-fold, dark or bright. Taking 
our cue from M&dhava, we may, therefore, interpret the first 
half of the verse as meaning “The twin pair assume various 
(wrtnrt) lengths (vapdmsbi); of the two one shines and the 
other is dark." 

But though the first half maybe thus interpreted, another diffi- 
culty arises, as soon as we take up the third quarter of the verse. 
It says, “Two sisters are they, the dark ( ahgavi ) and the bright 
Now the question is whether the two sisters {ivas^rau) 
here mentioned are the same as, or different from, the twin pair 
(y(Tmy(i)mentioned in the first half of the verse. If we take them as 

• Soo SAina-Yodn, Oil. Eit, Uttn. 19, 4, 2, 3. The vorso in the 
VwVi is ,— vfzqj ^ 

tl Mhdlmvn’s Vimrnfi# 
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identical, the jthird pdda or quarter of the verse becomes at 
once superfluous. If we take them different, we must explain 
how and where the t^vo, pairs differ. The commentators have 
not been able to solve the difficulty, and they have, therefore, 
adopted the course of r^arding the twins (yomyd) and the 
sisters (tvasdrau) as identical, even at the risk of tautology. It 
will surely be admitted that this is not a satisfactory course, 
and that we ought to find a better explanation, if we can. This 
is not again the only place where two distinct couples of Day 
and Night are mentioned. There is another word in the Ilig- 
Veda which denotes a pair of Day and Night. It is Ahanit 
which does not mean ‘two days* but Day and Night, for, in VI, 
9, 1, we are expressly told that “there is a dark (day) and 
a bright aJtah (day)." Ahani, therefore, means a couple of Day 
and Night, and we have seen that also means a 

couple of Day and Night. Are the two couples same or 
different? If illwn'' be regarded as synonymous with UfJuUd- 
naklA or Aho^rdire, then the two couples would be identical; other- 
wise different. Fortunately, Pig. IV, 55, 3, furnishes us with the* 
means of solving this difficulty. There Uf^iUnaltA and Ahani 
are separately invoked to grant protection to the worshipper, 
and the $eparale invocation clearly proves that the two couples 
are two separate dual deities, though each of them represents 
a couple <3f Day and Night* Prof. Max Muller has noticed 
this difference betNveen and Ahani or the two 

;but he does not seem to have pushed it to its logical 
conclusion. If all the 360 days and nights of the year 
were of the same cla^ as with us, there was no necessity of 
diriding them into two representative couples as UghAsiUnaUA 
• Pjg* IV, 55, ^ OniTH 

I See Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Langnngo, Vol. IJ, 
p. 534. 
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and Ahani. The general description “dark, bright and of van ous 
lengths” would have been quite sufficient to denote all the days 
and nights ofthe year. Therefore, jf the distinction between 
UshasiUnaktA and Ahani^ made in IV, 55 , 3 , is not to be ignored, 
we must find out an explanation of this distinction; and looking 
to the character of da 3 's and nights at different places on the 
surface of the earth from the Pole to the Equator, the only 
possible explaniition that can be suggested is that the year spoken 
of in these passages was a circum-Polar year, made up of one 
long day and one long nght, forming one pair, and a number of 
ordinary days and nights of various lengths, which, taking a 
single day and night as the type, can be described as the second 
couple, “bright, dark and of varying lengths.” There is no other 
place on the surface of the earth where the description holds 
good. At the Equator, we have only equal days and nights 
throughout the year, and they can be represented by7a single 
coupJe “dark and bright, but always of the same length.” la 
fact, instead of the pair would be Between the 

Equator and the Arctic Circ'e, a day and night together ne\’er 
exceed tw'enty-four hours, thO'.gh there maybe a day of 23 
hours, and anight of on*' lour and we reren, as we approach 
the Arctic Circle. In this case, the days of the year will have 
to be represented by a t-- real couple, “dark and bright, but of 
\’arious lengths, ' But as soon as we cross the Arctic 

Circle and go into “ 1" - Land of the Long Night,” the above 
description requires t-j be amended by adding to the first couple, 
another couple of the long day and the long night, the lengths of 
which would vary according to latitude. This second couple of 
the long day and the long night, which match each other, will 
Ijavc also to be designated as with this difference, how- 

ever, that while the length of days and nights in the temperate 
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jsone would vary at the same plac^ the length of the long night 
«nd the long day would not vary at one and the same place, but 
only at different latitudes. Taking a couple of Day and Night, 
as representing the days and nights of the year, we shall have, 
therefore, to divide the different kinds of diurnal changes over 
the globe into three classes : — 

(i) At the Equator, — A sittgle couple ; dark and bright, but 
always of the «am« form, or length 

(ii) Between the Equator and the Arctic Circle,— A single 
couple 1 dark and bright, but of various forms, or lengths, 
(viritjie). 

(iii) Between the Arctic Circle and the Pole,— Ttco couplesj 
«each dark and bright, but of various forms, or lengths, {virUpe)* 

At the Pole, there is only one day and one night of six 
months each. Now if we have an express passage in the pig- 
Veda (IV, 55, 3) indicating trvo different couples of Day and 
Night, UshiUd^aitd and Akatu^ it is evident that the aho.ratre 
represented by them are the days and nights of the Circum*PoIaf 
regions, and of those alone. In the light of IV, 55, 3, we must, 
iherefore, interpret III, 53, ii, quoted above, as describing two 
.couples, one of the twin pair and the other of two sisters. The 
verse must, therefore, be translated: — "The twin pair (the first 
couple) make many forms (lengths) ; of the two one shines and 
the other is dark. Two sisters are thej*, the8Ay<Jc»or the dark 
and oritjfti or the bright, (the second couple). " No part of the 
verse is thus rendered superfluous, and the whole becomes far 
more comprehensible than othenvisc. 

We have seen that days and nights arc represented 
bj' two distinct typical couples in the pig-Veda UthAsA- 
naXtd and Ahani ; and that if the distinction is not unmeaning 
we must take this to be the description of the daj-s and 
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Ahans of different forms, thou art lihe Xtyatt. Thou, O Self- 
dependent 1 protectest all ms^c powers, O Pushan 1 let thy 
bounty be here auspicious/’* The verse, or the Mantra, here 
referred to is Rig. VI, 58, i. Pfishan is there compared to 
Dyau and is said to have two forms, dark and bright, like the- 
Ahani. These dark and bright forms of Ahani are said to- 
constitute the right and the left side of the Year-God, that is^ 
the two opposite parts of the body of the personified year. In 
other words the passage clearly states that the dark and the 
bright part of Ahani^ do not follow each other closely, but are 
situated on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This- 
can only be the case if the couple of Day and Night, represent- 
ed by AJwni, be taken to denote the long night and 
the long day in the Arctic regions. There the long night is 
matched by the long day, and while the one occurs when the 
sua is at thc*winter-solstice, the other occurs when he is at the 
summer-solstice. The two parts of XAant are, therefore, very 
correctly represented as forming the right and the left side of 
the Year-G^-inithe^ranyo^, and the passage thus materially 
supports the view about the nature of Ahani mentioned above. 

Lastly, we have express passages in the Big-veda where 
a long day is described. In V, 54, 5, an extended daily course 
( diVjAari yo/anam ) of the sun is mentioned and the 
Maruts are said to have extended their strength and 
■greatness in a similar w’ay-t But the most explicit state- 
ment about the long day is found in X, 138, 3. This 

• Toitt, Aninj-aka, 1, 2, 4 ,— I 

I ?TT*n ^ ’T'tftr? 1 stut i 

«T n im: I sTt f^w ; I rium futniri 1 

t Y. 54. ^ ^ cram 
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nights within the Arctic Circle. ^Vhethe^ Ahani means. Jt 
couple of Day and Night distinct from UshAsiX-naktA in every 
place where the word occurs, it is difficult to say. But that in 
some places, at least, it denotes a peculiar couple of the Day and 
Night, not included in, and different from, XJ ehAsCinahA is evident 
from IV, 55, 3. Now if Ahani really means the couple of the- 
long day and the long night, as distinguished from the ordinary 
days and nights, there is another way in which these two couples- 
can be differentiated from each other. The ordinary days and 
nights follow each other closely, the day is succeeded by the night 
and the night by the day ; and the two members of the couple, 
representing these days and nights, cannot be described 
separated from each other. But the long night and the long 
day, though of equal duration, do not follow each other in close- 
succession. The long night occurs about the time when the sun 


is at the winter solstice, and the long day when he is at the sum*- 
nier solstice; and these two solstitial points are separated ly 
180®, being opposite to each other in the ecliptic. This 
character of Ahani seems to have been traditionally known ^ 
the time of the Aranyakas. Thus the Talttirlya 
Ii 2, 3, in discussing the personified Year,* first says that 
the Year has one head, and two different mouths, and thar 
remarks that all this is ‘ season-characteristic/ which the 


commentator explains ty stating that the Year-God is said to 
have two mouths because it has two Aj/ona«. the northern and 
the southern, which include the seasons. But) the statem^* 
important for our purpose is the one which follows next. Th' 


Arahyaka continues “To the right and the left side of the 
God (are) thebright and thcdark(days); and the following verse refer® 

to it:-*Thy one (rorm)jsbright, thy another sacrificial (dark), t""® 
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Ahans of different forms, thou art like Dyau. Thou, O Self- 
dependent 1 protectest all magic powers, O Pushan ! let thy 
bounty be here auspicious.”* The verse, or the Mantra, here 
referred to is Ilig. VI, 58, i. is there compared to 

Dyau and is said to have two forms, dark and bright, like the- 
Aham. These dark and bright forms of Ahani are said to- 
constitute the right and the left side of the Year-God, that is^ 
the two opposite parts of the body of the personified year. In 
other words the passage clearly states that the dark and the 
bright part of do not follow each other closely, but are 

situated on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This- 
can only be the case if the couple of Day and Night, represent- 
ed by ^Aanf, be taken to denote the long night and 
the long day in the Arctic regions. There the long night is 
matched by the long day, and while the one occurs when the 
sun is at the-winter-solstice, the other occurs when be is at the 
summer-solstice. The two parts of Ahani are, therefore, very 
correctly represented as forming the tight and the left side of 
the Year.God*inithe.«?ranyaA<i, and the passage thus materially 
supports the new about the nature of Ahani mentioned above. 

Lastly, we have express passages in the Rig-veda where 
a long day is described. In V, 54, 5, an extended daily course 
( dir^Aam j/o;anom ) of the sun is mentioned and the 
Maruts are said to have extended their strength and 
greatness in a similar way.t But the most explicit state- 
ment about the long day is Found in X, 138, 3. This 

* Taitt. Amnyaka, 1, 2, 4,— I 
t mrn «nrftr \ ’tra 

ST ^ i 
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"hymn celebrates the exploits of Indra, all of which are per- 
•formed in aerial or heavenly regions.' In the first verse the 
killing of Vritra, and the releasing of the dawns and the waters 
are mentioned; and in the second the sun is said to have been 
■made to shine by the same process. The third verse* is'as 
follows:— 

Ft aHryo madhye amuchad falhxn divo 
vidad ddzdya pvaiinUina'ni dtyah I 
Dtidh&ni Tiperor aiurasya tndyinah 

Indro vydsyacK ekakrivAm Rijtshvand \\ 

The fourth, fifth and the sixth verses all referto the destru- 
ction of Vyitra’s forts, the chastisement of Ushasand the placing 
•of the moons in the heaven. But the third verse quoted above 
is alone important for our pur^se. The words are simple 
.and easy, and the ve«e may be thus translated, “The sun 
unyoked his car in the midst of heaven; the Arya found a 
•counter-measure (praiimdnam) for the Dlsa. Indra, acting 
with Bijishvan, overthrew the solid forts of Pipru, the conjur- 
ing Asura.** It is the first half of the verse that is relevant to our 
purpose. The sun is said to have unyoked his car, not at sunset, 
or on the horizon, but Jn the midst of heaven, there to rest 
some time. There is no uncertainty about it, for the ^vo^ds ate 
so clear; and tfie commentators have found it difficult to 
explain this extraordinary conduct of the sun in the midway 
of the heavens. Mr, Griffith says that it is, perhaps, an 
allusion to an eclipse, or to the detention of the sun to 
enable the Aryans to complete the overthrow of their ene- 
mies. Both of these suggestions are, however, not satisfactory* 
During a solar eclipse the sun being temporarily hidden by tb® 
moon is invisible wholly or partially and is not besides stationary* 
The description that the sun unyoked his car in the mid-heav^ 
‘ pig. X, 13B, 3— fh Jivq 

•j TTnT H i ? : t 
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cannot, therefore, apply to the eclipsed sun. As regards th& 
other suggestion, vis., that the sun remained stationary for a 
while to allow his favourite race, the Aryans, to overthrow 
their enemies, it seems to have had its origin in the Biblical 
passage (Joshua, X, 12, 13), where the sun is said to have stood 
still, at the word of Joshua, until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. But there is no authority for 
importing this Biblical idea into the Rig-Veda. Indra’s exploits 
are described in a number of hymns in the Rig-Veda, but in no 
other hymn he is said to have made the sun stand still for the 
Aryans. We must, therefore, reject both the explanations 
suggested by Griffith. SSyana getsoverthe difficulty by interpreting 
the phrase, ffl/Aom ti amucAai mndAye divah, as meaning that 
“ the sun loosened his carriage, that is, set it free 

to travel, towards the middle (ptadAye) of heaven, (rafAavt 
jrrastMndyd Siyana’s meaning, therefore, is that 

when Indca obtained compensation from Vtitra, he let loose 
the chariot of the sun to travel towards the midst of the 
sh)’. But the construction is evidently a strained one. The 
verb ti much is used in about a dozen places in the IRig-Veda 
in relation to horses, and everywhere it means to ‘unharness,’ 
* unyoke,’ or ‘ ttparale the horses /rom the carriage for rest; ' 
and even SAyafla has interpreted it in the same way. Thus 
t^mucAya is explained bj' him as rathilt v\$hli*hya in I, 104, 
I, and vaihiU vx-muchya in Ilf, 32, I, and Tathdi vujijya in 
X, I60, I, (also compare 1, 171, i ; i, 177, 4 ; VI, .^o, i). The- 
most natural meaning of the present verse would, therefore, 
be that the ' sun unyoked his carriage.' But cverx supposing 
that vi much can be interpreted to mean ‘to looserr for 
travel,’ the expression -would be appropriate only when there 
is an antecedent stoppage or slow motion of the sun. The 
question why tlie sun slopped or slackened his motion in 
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efore, 

^meaning the Aryah and the non-Aryan race. But though’ h the 
avoids may be interpreted in this way in some passages, suc.’own to 
not the case everywhere. The word Ddsa is applied to Instinctly 
renemies in a number of places. Thus Shambara is called a ^age. 
i^IV, 30, 14,) and the same adiective is applied to Pipru in Vll+jjgj. 
32, 2, and to Namucht in V, 30, 7. Indra is said to inspire feaijj^g 
into the Ddsa in X, I20j 2, and in IT, ii, 2, he is described 
.having rent the who considered himself immortal. In 
■verse under consideration Indra’s victory over Pipru is celebra^gjjjj, 
And we know that Pipni is elsewhere called a Ddsa. It is, » 
■therefore, quite natural to suppose that the words Arya and Ddsa 
tn the above verse, refer to Indra and Pipru, and not to the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan race. The exploits described are all heavenly, 
and it jars with the context to take a single sentence in the 
whole hymn as referring to the victory of the Aryan over the 
non-Aryan race. There Is again the word pratimdnT. (Hi, counter- 
measure), which denotes that what has been done is by way of 
retaliation, a sort of counter-poise or counter-blast, with a view 
to avenge the mischief done by A battle between thd 

Aryans and the non-Aryans cannot be so described unless t 
previous defeat of the Aryans is firstuUuded to. The plain meanl 
ing of the verse, therefore, is that the sun was made to halt in 
-the midst of the sky, producing a long day, and Indra thus found ' 
a coimter-poise for Ddsa, his enemy. For we know that dark- 
-nesauihcau^hf.QD-hy the, D/2s«t, and. ttys. hit 'Kh/a. on. the 

long night; but if the D4sa made the night long, Indra retalia- 
-ted or counter-acted by making the day as long as the night 
-of the DAsa. The long night of the Arctic regions jis, we 
have seen, maichei by the long day in those region^ and'- 
-the present verse expresses the same idea of matching the 
'•One by the other. There is no reference to the victory of 
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proving the long duration of the dasvn, we have, therefore, 
sufficient independent evidence to hold that the long night in the 
.Arctic regions and its counterpart the long day were both known to 
the poets of the Rig-Veda, and the Taittiriya Samhita. distinctly 
informs us that it was a phenomenon of the former [purct) age. 

I shall close this chapter with a short discussion of another 
-Circum-Polar characteristic, I mean the southern course of the 
.sun. It is previously stated, that the sun can never appear over- 
head at any station in the temperate or the frigid 2one, and that 
an obs^ver stationed within these 2ones in the northern hemi- 
.sphere will see the sun to his right hand or towards the south, 
while at the North Pole the sun will seem to rise from the south. 
Now the word dokshipa in Vedic Sanskrit denotes both the 
'right hand’ and the ‘south,’ as it does in other Aryan languages ; 
for, as observed by Prof, Sayce, these people had to face the 
rising sun with thetr right hands to the south, in addressing their 
gods, and hence ‘‘Sanskrit dahshina, Welsh dekait and Old Irish 
des all mean at once ‘right hand’ and ‘south’.”* With this 
■explanation before us, we can now understand how in a number 
•of passages in the Rig-Veda Western scholars translate dafishina 
"by 'right side,’ where Indian scholars take the word to 
mean ‘the southern direction.’ There is a third meaning of 
•dakihincly vis., ‘laj^ess’ or ‘guerdon,’ and in some places 
■the claims of rich largeses seem to have been pushed too far. 
Thus when the suns are said to be only for dakshindvats in 
J, 125, 6, it looks very probable that originally the e-xpression 
had some reference to the southern direction rather than to 
the gifts given at sacrifices. In HI, 58, i, Surya is called 
the son of DakshvuX, and even if Dakshi^i be here taken to 
mean the Dawn, yet the question why the Dawn was called 
* See Sayce’s Introduction to the Science of language^ Vol. 

51, p. 130. 
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Dakshi^ remains, and the only €»cplanation at present suggested 
is that Dahshind means ‘skilful’ or ‘expert.’ A better way to 
• explain these phrases is to make them refer to the southerly 
direction ; and after what has been said above such an explana- 
tion will seem to be highly probable. It is, of course, necesary to 
be critical in the interpretation of the Vedic hymns, but I think 
that we shall be carrying our critical spirit too far, if we say that 
in no passt^e in the Big.Voda dakahinA or its derivatives are used 
to denote the southerly direction (1, 95, 6 ; II, 42, 3). Herodotus 
informs us (IV, 42) tiiat certain Phoenician mariners were com- 
manded by Pharoah Neco, king of Egypt, to sail round Lybia 
(Africa) and return by the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of 
Gibralter). The mariners accomplished the voyage and returned 
in the third year. But Herodotus disbelieves them, becauser 
on their return they told such (to him incredible) stories, that 
in rounding Lybia they saw the sun to their right. Herodotus 
could not believe that the sun would ever appear In tb® 
north ; but he little thought that what was incredible to 
him would itself be regarded as indisputable evidence of the 
authenticity of the account in later days. Let us take a 
lesson from this story, and not interpret dakshv^, either by 
‘right-hand side’ or by ‘laigess,’ in every passage in the pig-\^eda. 
There may not be distinct passages to show that the sun, or the 
dawn, came from the south. But the very fact that Ufhas is 
called DahUnA (1, 123, x ; X, 107, i), and the sun, the son of 
(III, 5S, i), is Hsdf very OTggesciv'e, and possibly 
have here phrases which the Vedic bards employed b'ecause in 
their days these were old and recognised expressions in the 
language. Words, likefossils.verj’oftenprcservetheoldest ideas Of 
factsin a language; and though Vcdicpoctsmay have forgotten the 
original meaning of these phrases, that is noreasonwhy we 
jcfusc to draw from the hUtoiy of these words such conclusion® 
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^ may I^ittaatdy follow r«>„ it. The fact that the north is 

by IX ^ "'“f m^^ing 'upper/ and the south 

for th “’‘= conclusion- 

fw the north cannot be over-head or ■ upper • except to an obser- 

^ at or near the North Pole. In later literature, we find a 
tadition that the path of the sun lies through regions which are 
lower (ndinh) than the abode of the Seven Iiishis,or the con- 

s X, " “■= cf tte con. 

Tonst Tf" ““S’'-*®'" cannot be said to be Wew the 
constellation unless the aenilh of the observer is in the eon- 
st^ation or between it and the North Pole, a position.^ssible 

only m the case of an observer in the Arctic region. Thave 
already quoted a passage from the Pig-Veda, which speaks of 

Sr •’cin.placed on high in the ieavenl 

(urWrlh). But! have not been able to find out any Vedic 
authority for the tradition that the sun's path iies bXv the 
consolation of the Seven Bears. It has also been stated 
previously that mere southerly direction of the sun, even if 
pletdy established, is not a sure indication of the observer befog 
svithin the circum-polar region, as the sun will appear to „,ova 
always to the south of the obserr-er even in the temperate none 
It IS, therefore, not necessary to pursue this point further. It has 
been shown that the Big. Veda mentions the long nfoht and Z 
long day, and we shall see in the next chapter that “the months 

the seasons mentioned in this Old Book fully accord with 
the theory wehaveformed from the evidence hitherto discussed 


* Seo KAlidasa’s Kxunarag.imbtara. VI 7 ^-T-rrmT^ ^ 

Wra^arn , msitimaimuqlfiraii , AUm, 16 _~ 

f^^^afortmvrrrrral raa^t, , s.e also jiaiiMtba'i 

commentary on these verses. 
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months and seasons. 

Evidence of rejected calendar generally preserved injrcrifidrf 
rU s by conservative priests-Varying number of the monte 

of snnLeintheArcticregion-Itsrfect on ^c to 

slons considered— Seven-fold character of the sun in the 
das— The legend of Aditi— She presents her seven son 
the gods and casts away the eighth-Various 
the legend in the BrShmauas and the ^ 

-Twelve suns understood to be the twelve "'°"‘h-god m ta ^ 
Hfprature— Bv anajogy seven suns must have once m 
seven months of sunshine-Different suns were ‘o 

necessary to produce different seasons— Aditl s legend ha g 
to the former age.ort«ir«y«»» yagav—Evidence from sacr ^^^^^ 

literature- Thefamiliesofsacrificersmpnmeval times 

lour alclent fathers’ in ‘he Pig-Veda-Atharvan and Ang.te 
traced to Indo-European “ in his 

the principal species of the Angirases-Helped Indra in nr 

filt wUh Vala-They finished their sacrificial session in W 

^ -ue The sun dwelling in darkness — Ten months’ sacn ^ 

tadtaate only ten months of sunshine, followed by I*"® "'|j 

of Navagva and Dashagva-.^ccordmg to SS- 

yana the words denote persons sa,crific.ng f"-- ^ 

„onths-Prof. Lignana’s explanation improbab e-Th 
jective rMpa, applied to the Angirases-Indicates ot 

’varieties of these sacrificers-Saptagu, 

Vipra^Legend of Dlrghatamas-As narrated ra ‘he ® 
bhTrata-A protege of Ashvins rn the P'8;Veda-Grow.ng 
old in the tenth yujo-Meaning of yujm „;bes’ 

.M means ‘hurnan ages,’ and not always ‘hnman t h 
in the pig-Veda-Two passages rn proof thereof-We 
tationsof Western scholars examined and rejected- . 
denoted months after the long dawn =>"<1. 

D’lruhatamas represents the sun setting in the ten 
‘ onth— continuous nights— The/« ^ 
in ancient times- A pig-Veda passage bearing ^ 
jcd— The year of five seasons described as residing m war 
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— Indicates darkness of the long night— Not made wp by 
combining any two consecutive seasons out of six — The ex- 
planation in the Brihmanas improbable — Summary. 

Starting with the tradition about the half-yearly night 
•of the gods found everywhere in Sanskrit literature, and also in 
the Avesta, we have found direct references in the Rig-Veda to 
a long continuous dawn of thirty days, the long day and the long 
night, when the sun remained above the horizon or went below 
it for a number of 24 hours ; and we have also seen that the 
Rig-Vedic texts describe these things as events of a lye^one 
age. The next question, therefore, is — Do we meet in the 
Vedas with similar traces of the Arctic condition of seasons, 
months or years ? It is stated previously that the calendar 
current at the time of the Vedic SaaihitSs was different from 
the Arctic calendar. But if the ancestors of the Vedic people 
ever lived near the North Pole, “we may," as observM by Sir 
Norman Lockyec with reference to the older Egyptian calendar, 
‘‘always reckon upon the conservatism of the priests of the 
temples retaining the tradition of the old rejected year in every 
case." Sir Norman Lockyer first points out how the ancient 
Egj'ptian year of 360 days was aflenvards replaced by a year 
of 365 days ; and then gives two instances of the traditional 
practice by which the memory of the old year was preser\’ed. 
“Thus even at Philse in later times," says he, “in the temple of 
Osiris, there were 360 bowls for sacrifice, which were filled 
dally with milk by a specified rotation of priests. At Acanthus 
there was a perforated cask into which one of the 360 priests 
poured water from the Niledaily."* And what took place in 
Egypt, %ve may expect to have taken place in Vedic times. The 
characteristics of an Arctic y^ir are so unlike those of a year 
in the temperate zone, that if the ancestors of the Vedic 


■ • See Lockyer's I)a\va of Astroooniy, p, 24P. 
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people ever lived within the Arctic regions, and immigrated 
southwards owing to glaciation, an adaptation of the calendar to 
the altered geographical and astronomical conditions of the new 
home was a necessity, and must have be^ effected at the time. 
But in making this change, we may, as remarked by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, certainly expect the conservative priests to 
retain as much of the old calendar as possible, or at least 
preserve th 2 traditions of the older year in one form or another 
especially in their sacrificial rites, Indo-European etymological 
equations have established the fact that sacrifices, or rather the 
system of making offerings to the gods for various purposes, 
existed from the primeval period ;* and if so, the system must 
have undergone great modifications as the Aryan races moved 
from the Arctic to the temperate zoae. 1 have shown elsewhere 
that calendar and sacrifice, especially the annual sailraa^ are 
closely connected, and that in the case of the annual iattra^, of 
the sacrificial sessions which lasted for one year, the priests had 
in view, as observed by Dr. Haug,+ the yearly course of the surt. 
It was the duty of these priests to keep up the sacrificial fire, as 
the I’arsi priests now do, and to see that the yearly rounds of 
sacrifices were performidat proper times The sacrificial 

calendar in the Arctic home must, however, have been different 
from what it came to be aftenvards; and happily many traces of 
this calendar are still discoverable in the;sacrificial literature of 
Vedic times, proving that the ancient worshippers or sacri* 
ficers of our race must have lived in circum-polar regions. 
But before discussing this evidence, it is necessary to briefly 
describe the points wherein we might expect the ancient 

• Soo ScliTftdofB rro’'istwic Anti<ia(t>OB of tlio Arynn 
I’urt IV, XIII, tramVitod by Jm-on*?, p. -ISl. Cf. Snns. ya// 

ijnx ; Ori'fk nionwi, affioa. Son Orion, Chip. II. 

t Boft Dr. llang'B AiwteynBrlHi. Vol. I, Iatro'.!uction, I** 
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or the oldest sacrificial ^stem to differ from the one current in 
Vedic times. 

In the Samhitas and Brahmanas, the annual sattras, or 
j^early sacrificial sessions, are said to extend over twelve months. 
“But this was impossible within the Arctic region, where the sun 
goes below the horizon for a number of days or months during 
the year, thereby producing the long night. The oldest duration 
-of the annual if such sattras were ever performed within 

the Polar regions, would, therdbre, be shorter than twelve months. 
In other words, an annual sattra of less than twelve months would 
he the chief distinguishing mark of the older sacrificial ^stem, 
as contrasted with the later annual MMfrt of tivelve months. It 
must also be borne in mind that the number of the months of 
■sunshine and darkness cannot be the same everywhere in the 
Circum-Polar r^ions. At the Pole the sun is alternately above 
■and below the horizon for six months each. But as all people 
cannot be expected to be stationed precisely at the Pole, 
practically the months of sunshine will vary from seven to eleven 
for the inhabitants of the Arctic region, those nearest to the North 
Pole having seven month’s sunshine, while those living farther 
south from the Pole having the sun above their horizon for eight, 
-nine or ten months according to latitude. These periods of sun- 
shine would be made up of the long Arctic day at the place and 
a succession of ordinary da3rs and nights closely following each 
-other ; and sacrificial sessionswouldbe held, or-principal business 
transacted, and important rdigious and social ceremonies 
performed only during this period. It would, so to say, be 
n period of action, as contrasted Avith the long night, ty 
which it was followed. The long dawn following the long 
night, would mark the beginning of this period of activity ; 
nnd the Arctic sacrificial year would, practically, be made up, 
only of these months of sunshine. Therefore, the varying 
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number of the months of sunshine would be the chief peculiarity 
of the Arctic sacrificial calendar, and we must bear it in mind 
in examining the traces of the oldest calendar in the pig-Vedap 
or other Samhit&s. 

A dawn of thirty days, as we measure days, implies a. 
position so near the North Pole, that the period of sunshine at' 
the place could not have been Icmger than about seven monthSp 
comprising, of course, a long day of four or five months, and a 
succession of regular days and nights during the remaining period;: 
and we find that the Rig-Veda does preserve for us the memory 
of such months of sunshine. We refer first to the legend of Aditip 
or the seven Adityas (suns), which is obviously based on some 
natural phenomenon. This legend expressly tells us that the- 
oldest number of Adityas or suns was seven, and the same idea 
is independently found in many other places in the pig-Veda.. 
Thus in IX, 114, 3, »«««« Adityas and seven priests are men- 
tioned together, though the names of the different suns are not 
given therein. In II, 27, i, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, 
Dakfha and Amsha are mentioned by name as so many dif- 
ferent Adityas, but the seventh is not named. This omission 
does -not, however, mean much, as the septenary character oF 
the sun is quite patent from the fact that he iscalledsaiJid- 
•ftra (seven-horsed) in V, 45, 9, and his ‘ seven-wheded ’ chariot 
is said to be drawn by ‘seven bay steeds’ (I, 50, 8), or by n 
single horse 'with seven names’ in I, 164, 2. The Athara’a 
Veda also speaks of "the seven bright rays of the sun’’ 
(VII, 107, i) ; and the epithet A^'lUya, as applied to the sun 
in the Big*Veda, is rendered more clearly by Adiuh pulraji 
(Aditi's son) in A. V. XIII, 2, 9. SAyana, following YAska, 
derives this seven-fold character of the sun from his seven' 
rays; but why solar rays were taken to be seven still re- 
mains unexplained, unless we hold that the Vedic bards had 
anticipated the discover}- of seven prismatic rays or colours^ 
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■NVhich were unknown even to Yaska or SayaDa, Again though the 
existence of seven suns may be explained on this hypothesis, yet 
it fails to account for the death of the eighth sun ; for the I^end 
of Aditi (Rig. X, 72, 8-9) tells us, “Of the eight sons of Aditi,. 
who were bom from her body, she approached the gods with 
seven, and cast out MSrt&nda. With seven sons Aditi approached, 
(the gods) in the former age {pUrvyam yugam) ; shebrought thi- 
ther MArt&fida again for birth and death.”* The story is discus- 
sed in various places in the Vedic literature, and many other 
attempts, unfortunately all unsatisfactory, have been made to 
explain it in a rational and intelligent way. Thus in the Taittiri- 
ya Samhita, VI, 5, 6, i /., the story of Aditi cooking a Brahman- 
dana oblation for the gods, the Sadhyas, is narrated. The 
remnant of the oblation was given to her by the gods, and four 
Adityas were born to her from it. She then cooked a second 
oblation, and ate it herself first ; but the Aditya bom from it was 
an imperfect egg. She cooked a third time and the Aditya. 
Vivasvat, the progenitor of man, was bom. But the Sanihlt& 
does not give the number and names of the eight Adityas, and 
this omission is supplied by the Taittiriya BrAhraana (I, i, 9^ 
I/.). The Brahmana tells us that Aditi cooked the oblatiore 
four times, and each time the gods gave her the remnant 
of the oblation. Four pairs of sons were thus bom to her 
the first pair was Dhatri and Aryaman, the second Jlitra 
and Varuna, the third Amsha and Bhaga and the fourth 
Indra and Vivasvat. But the Brahmana does not explain why 
the eighth son was called MArUfida, and cast away. The- 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, I, 13, 2-3, (cited by SAyana in his gloss 
on ^lig. II, 27, I, and X, 72, S|), first quotes the two verses 
* Rig. X, 72 , 8 & 9:— arel I 

snn^ n second verse the- 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, l, 13, 3, re^ s®® infra. 
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from the pig-Veda (X, 72, 8 and 9), which give the legend of 
Aditi but with a slightly different reading for the second line of 
the second verse. Thus, instead of ivat punah Mdridndam a 
■abharat (she brought again Mirtftnda thither for birth and death), 
the Aranyaka reads iat par^ JHarta^am a abharat (she set aside 
AlartSnda for birth and death). The Aranyaka then proceeds 
to give the names of the eight sons, as Mitra, Varuna, DhStrl,* 
Aryaman, AmsKa, Bhaga, Indra and Vivasvat. But no further 
•ex^anation is added, nor are we told which of these eight sons 
represented M&rtanda. There is, however, another passive in the 
Aranyaka (I, 7, 1-6) which throwsjsome light on the nature of 
ithese Adityas.* The names of the suns here given are different. 
They are: — Aroga, BhrAja, Patara, Patahga, Svarhara, Jyotishl- 
mat, Vibhtisa and KashyajKi ;*the last of which is said to remain 
<onstantly at the great mount Meru, permanently illumining 
that region. The other seven suns are said to derive their 
light from Kashyapa and to be alone visible to man. We are 
then told that these seven suns are considered by some 
Acharyas to be the seven manifestations of the Pranas, or 
the vital powers in man ; while others are said to hold 
the opinion that they are the types of seven officiating priests 
See Taittirlyo Aranyaka, 1,7, — 

qqVfh'ftinE l...i ^qtsTr: | ^ sr ^ 

•at^ sp5qqi33qtfira«r?E \ ...I riH sJH’nii; snm: 

...I 1 nrqmqf; 

\ qqx q qfjT: si ” ^ 

( pig. IX, 114 , 3 ) I I jpfVRl I 

aTiqisia: « 1 snaimntqrc^sff snsn^jqcq 1 

^ rqq%m I 

Upon this sapna eays:— ‘ Jn'qT^i^qcTl: ^T: 

-* atqr i a ft 

1 iqg i 

And again siIsiTft'Rqiftft I q«J^ Rq *l 4 ; iqiH, stru 

i^sRq n 1 q ft qnw; I 

3 sqqf^qi’ ?ft 1 traifhnTsqi 

qql: i q:i^f 4 ?iq: 1 '*qqT'^«rT:» ftiimr: j 
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{Titvijah). A third explanation is then pat forward, viz., that 
the distinction of seven suns is probably based on the different 
effects of sun’s rays in different months or seasons, and in support 
of it a Mantra, or Vedic verse, Dig-hhraja ritUn kafoti, (resorting 
to, or shining in, different regions (they) make the seasons), is 
.quoted. I have not been able to find the Mantra in the existing 
Sarfihitas, nor does Sayana give us any clue to it, but simply 
observes " the different features of different seasons cannot be 
accounted for, except by supposing them to have been caused by 
different suns ; therefore, different suns must exist in different 
regions”.* But this explanation isopen to the objection (actually 
raised by Vaishampayana), that we shall have, on this theory, to 
■assume the existence of thousands of suns as the characteristics 
of the seasons are so numerous. TheAranyaka admits, to a 
certain extent, the force of this otgection, but says— osMou 
vyavaait^h, meaning that the number eight is settled by the text ' 
of the scripture, and there is no further arguing about 
it. The Shatapatha BrShmana, III, 1, 3, 3, explains the Ie» 
gend of Aditi somewhat on the same lines. It says that 
^even alone of Aditi’s sons are styled Deviih AditySh (the 
gods Adityas) by men, and that the eighth Mirtanda was 
bom undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya gods created man 
^d other animals out of him. In two other passages of the 
Shatapatha Brahraana, VI, i, 2, 8, and XI, 6, 3, 8, the num- 
ber of Adityas is, however, given as twelve. In the first 
(VI, I, 2, 8) they are said to have sprung from twelve 
drops generated by Prajapati and then placed in different 
regions (rfti«Au) ; while in the second ( XI, 6, 3, 8 )t these 
* See aa,yana’5 esplauation quoted on the last page. 

Shatapatha Brahrcapa, 'VI, 1, 2, 8, — ^ 

51^51 I a 5 R 5 nf?an srasaa aif^^itqaiai 

Again XI, 6, 3, B — I 

I 
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twelve Adityas are identified with the twelve months of the 
year* The number of Adityas is also given as twelve In the 
XJpanishads ; while in the post-Vedic literature they are every- 
where said to be twelve, answering to the twelve months f the 
year, Muir,’ in his _ Oi'i^inat Sanskrit Texts, Volumes IV and V, 
gives most of these passages, but offers no explanation as to the 
l^end of Aditi, except such as is to be found in the passages 
Quoted. There are many different speculations or theories of 
Western Scholars regarding the nature and character of Aditi, 
but as far as the number of Adityas is concerned, I know of no* 
satisfactory explanation as yet suggested by them. On the con- 
trary the tendency is, as observed by Prof. Max Muller, to regard 
the number, seven or eight, as unconnected with any solar move- 
ments. A suggestion is made that the eight Adityas may be 
taken to represent the eight cardinal points of the compass, but 
thedeathor casting away of the eighth Adilya seals the fate 
of this explanation, which thus seems to have been put forward 
only to be rejected like MSrWnda, the eighth Aditya. 

We have here referred to, or quoted, the texts and passage? 
bearing on Aditi's legend, or the number of Adityas, 'at some 
length, in order to show how we are apt to run into wild spe- 
culations about the meaning of a simple legend when the key to 
it is lost. That the twelve Adityas are understood to represent 
the twelve month-gods in later Vedic literature is evident from 
the passage in the Shatapatha BrShmana (XI, 6, 3, 8=Brilj- 
Arn. Up. HI, g, 5), which says “There are twelve months of the 
year ; these are the Adityas.'* With this explanation before us, 
and the belief that different seasonal changes could be explained 
only !)>' assuming the existence of different suns, it required no 
ver>’ great stretch of imagination to infer that if twelve Aditya? 
now represent the twelve months of the year, the seven Adityas 
must have once (/>flrcyfim yMynia) represented the sevei» 
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months of the year. But this explanation, reasonable though 
it was, did not commend itself, or we might even say, occur 
4 o Vedic scholars, who believed that the home of the Aryans 
iay somewhere in Central Asia* It is, therefore, satisfactory 
lo find that the idea of different suns producing different 
months is recognised so expressly in the Taittiriya Araftyaka^ 
which quotes a Vedic text, not now available, in support 
thereof, and finally pronounces in favour of the theory, which 
regards the seven suns as presiding over seven different heavenly 
regions and thereby producing different seasons, in spite of the 
objection that it would lead to the assumption of thousands of 
suns — an objection, which the Araftyaka disposes of summarily 
by observing that eight Is a settled number, and that we have 
no right to change it. That this explanation is the most probable 
Df all is further evident from |tig. IX, 114, 3, which says “ There 
are seven sky-regions {saj^a dishah), with their different suns 
f ndnfl »i 3 ry(l/i ), there are seven Hotris as priests, those who are 
the seven gods, the Adityas, — with them, O Soma! protect us. ** 
Here Tidnd-sdrt/fih is an adjective which qualifies dishah [sapta), 
and the co-relation between seven regions and seven suns is 
thus expressly recognised. Therefore, the simplest explanation 
r)f Aditi’s legend is that she presented to the gods, that is, brought 
forth into heavens, her seven sons, the Adityas, to form the seven 
months of sunshine in the place. She had an eighth son, but he 
was bom in an undeveloped state, or, was, what we may call, still- 
l)om ; evidently meaning that the eighth month was not a month 
^f sunshine, or that the period of darkness at the place commen- 
ced with the eighth month. All this occured not in this age, but 
in the previous age, and the words^^rvyntn yupam in X, 72, g, are 
very important from this point of view. The word yupo is evi- 
■dently used to denote a period of time in the first and second 
verses of the hymn, which refer to the former age of the gods 
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{^devCindm pdrvye yj*i?e)and also of the later age {u«a»*e yuge). 
Western scholars are accustomed to interpret yuga to mean ‘a 
generation of men ’ almost in every place where the phrase is 
met with ; and we shall have to ccmsiderthe correctness of this 
interpretation later on. For the purpose of this l^end it is 
enough to state that the phrase pdf ryam occurs twice m 

the hymn, and that where it first occurs ( in verse 2 ), it clearly 
denotes ‘an early age* or ‘some division of time.’ Naturally 
enough we must, therefore, interpret it in the same way where 
it occurs again in the same hymn, cti., in the verse describing 
the legend of Aditi’s seven sons. The sun having seven rays, or 
seven horses, also implies the same idea differently expressed- 
The seven months cf sunshine, with their different temperatures^ 
are represented by seven suns producing these different result? 
ly being differently located, or as having different kinds of rays, 
or as having different chariots, or horses, or different wheels to the- 
same chariot- It is one and the same Idea In different forms, or 
as the Ilig-Veda puts it, “ one horse with seven names, ” (I, xC^r 
2 ). A long dawn of thirty days indicates a period of sunshine 
for seven months; andwenow sec that tlje legend of Aditi is 
intelligible only if we interpret it as a relic of a time when there 
were seven flourirhtng month-gods, and the eighth was either still- 
bom, or cart away. is etymologically derived from 

meaning 'dead or undwcloj^ed', (l>cing connected witli 
tl»e jtvst i>artjcijj!c of tnfi, to dte ) and an egg or a 
bird ; and it denotes a dead sm, or a sun that has sunk below the 
lioriron, for in IDg. X, 55,5, we find the wor<l tnam/ira (died) 
used to denote the setting of the daily sun. The stm is alsj repre- 
sented as a bird in many pbers in the PiC'Vetla(V,.j7,3;X,55,fi; 
X,J77, i;X, 189 3). A castaway bird (J/rfrr-Tf rfrt) there- 
fore, the si'in that has set cr sink leluw the hortron, arid 
llic «ho!c legend is obviously a fcmnnfcence of the place 
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where the sm shone above the horizon for seven months, and 
went below It in the bt^inningof the eighth. If this nature of 
the ^-god is once impressed on the memory, it cannot be 
rasily forgotten by any people simply by their being obliged to 
change their residence ; and thus the sevenfold character of the 
sm-god must have been handed dorvn as an old tradition, though 
t e Vedic people lived later on in places presided over by the 
twelve Adityas. That is how ancient traditions are preserved 
ev^vher^ as, for instance, those relating to the older year in 
the Egyptian literature, previously referred to, 

\V e have seen above that the peculiar characteristic of 
the Arctic r^ion is the varying number of the months of sun- 
shine in that place. It is not, therefore, enough to say that 
traces ofa jjeriod of seven months’ sunshine are alone found in 
the Pig- Veda. If our theory is correct, we ought to find re- 
ferences to periods of eight, nine or ten months’ sunshine along 
with that of seven months either in the shape of traditions, or 
in some other form ; and fortunately there are such references 
in the Rig-Veda, only if we know whereto look for them. 
We have seen that the sun’s chariot is said to be drawn by seven 
horses, and that this seven-fold character of the sun has refer*^ 
ence to the seven suns, conceived as seven different month-gods. 
There are many other l^ends based on this seven-fold division, 
but as they do not refer to the subject under discussion, we 
must reserve their consideration for another occasion. The 
only fact necessary to be mentioned in this place is that the 
number. of the sun’s horses is said to be not only (I, 50, 

8), but also ten in IX, 63, 9; and if the first be taken 
to represent seven months, the other must be understood 
to stand for ten months as well. We need not, however, de* 
pend upon such extension of the legend of seven Adityos 
to prove that the existence of nine or ten months of sunshine 
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was taovvn to the poets of the Big-Veda. The evidence, which 
I am now going to cite, comes from another source, I mean, the 
sacrificial literature, which is quite independent of the legend of 
the seven Adityas. The Big-Veda mentions a number of mwienf 
sacrificers styled ' our fathers -{II, 33,13 : VI, 22, 2), who instituted 
the sacrifice in ancient tima, and laid down, for the guidance of 
man, the path which he should, in future, follow. Thus the 
sacrifice offered by Manu, is taken as the type, and other sacri- 
fices are compared with it in 1, 76, 5. But Manu was not 
alone to oiler this ancient sacrifice to the gods. InX, 63, 7, he 
is said to have made the first offerings to the gods along with 
the seven Hotris ; while Angitas and YaySli are mentioned with 
him as ancient sacrificers in I, 31, 17, Bhrigu and Aigiras in 
VIII, ^3, 13, Atharvan and Dadhyafich in I, 80, 16, and Dadhy. 
allch Aflgiras, Atri and Kanva in I, 139, 9. Atharvan by 
his sacrifices is elsewhere described, as having first extended 
the paths, whereupon the sun was bom (1,83,5), end the 
Atharvans,in the plural, are styled 'our fathers' (,u,h pitarah) 
.along with Angirases, Navagrus and Bhrigus in X, 14, 6. 
In n 34. 12. Dasliagr-as arc said to have been the first to 
offer 'a mcrificc; while in X. 92, 10 Atharmn is spoken 
of as having established order by sacrifices, when the Bhrigus 
showed themselves as gods by their skill. Philologically the 
name of Atharvan apirears as Athravan, meaning a firepr.est, 
in the Avesta. and the word Aiigiras is said to be etymolo- 
ulcallv connected with the Greek Ayyilv, a ' messenger ' and the 
pLiandwrara 'a mounted courier.' In the Aihareya Brlhmana 
nil til Ait-itases are said to l)e the r-ame as dojUrdli, 

■ tr-ming coals or fire,' (Cf. pig. X. 61, 5)- Whether we accept 

ehee etymologies 05 absolutely correct or not. the resemblance 

l«wem the different words sufficiently warrants the assump- 
tion lltat Atharvan and Aflgiras must have been the ancient 
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sacrificers of the whole Aryan race and not merely of the 
Vedic people. Therefore, even though Manu, Atbarvan, Angiras 
be not the names of particular individuals, still there can be 
little doubt that they represaited families of priests who conduct- 
ed, if not originated, the sacrifices in primeval times, that is, 
before the Aryan separation, and who, for this reason, seem to 
have attained almost divine character in the eyes of the poets of 
the ^^ig-Veda. They have all been described as more or less 
connected with Yama in X, 14, 3-6 ; but it does not follow there- 
from that they were all Yama’s agents or beings without any 
human origin. For, as stated above, there are a number of 
passages In which they are described as being the and the 
most aneUnt sacrificers of the race; and if after their death they 
are said to have gone to Yama and become his friends and com- 
panions, that does not, in any way, detract from their human 
character. It is, therefore, very important in the history of the 
sacrificial literature to determine If any traditions are preserved 
in the pig-Veda regarding the duration of the sacrifices perfomed 
by these ancient ancestors of the Vedic people {nah pdrve pitarahy 
VI, 22, 2), in times before the separation of the Aryan people, 
and see if they lend any support to the theory of an early Circum- 
Polar home. 

Now so far as my researches go, I have not been able to 
find any Vedic evidence r^rding the duration of the sacri- 
fices performed by Manu, Atbarran, -Bhrigu or any other 
ancient sacrificers, except the Aogirases. There is an annual 
rottra described in the Sbrauta SQtras, which is called the 
Afiffiratdnuayanam, and is said to be a modii:cat;CO of the 
Gordm-oyonam, the type of all yearly lotfros. But wc do not 
find'f therein any mention of the duration of the ro of the 
Aogirases. The duration of the Gardm~ayaruim is, however, 
£iven in the Taittiriya SattbitA, and will bo cisetssed in 
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the next chapter. For the present, we confine ourselves to the 
failra of the Af.gira^e?, and have to see if we can hud out other 
means for determining its duration. Such a meiins is, fortunately, 
furnished by the Rig-Veda itself. There are two chief species of 
the Ahgirases called the Navagvas and the 

Dashagvas, mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X, 62, 5 and 6). These 
two classes of ancient sacrificers are generally mentioned together, 
and the facts attributed to the Angirases are also attributed to 
them. Thus the Navagvas are spokai of as ‘our ancient fathers,* 
in VI, 22, 2, and as * our fathers’ along with Ahgirases and Bhrigu 
in X, 14, 6. Like the Ahgirases, the Navagvas are also connected 
•with the myth of India overthrowing Vala, and of Sarama and 
Panis ( 1 , 62, 3 and 4 ; V, 29, 12 ; V, 45, 7 ; X, 108, 8). In one 
of these Indra is described as having taken their assistance when 
he rent the rock and Vala ( 1 , 62, 4) ; and in V, 29, 12, the Nava- 
gvas are said to have praised Indra with songs and broken open 
the firmly closed stall of the cows. But there are only two 
verses in which the duration of their sacrificial session is mention- 
ed. Thus V, 45, 7 says, “Here, urged by hands, hath loudly rung 
the pre>r-stone, with which the Navagvas sang (sacrificed) for ten 
monihi"’ and in the eleventh verse of the same hymn the poet says, 
«‘I place upon (offer to) the waters your light-winning prayers 
wherewith the Navagvas completed their lenmotiths."* In IJ, 

34, 12, we again read, “1 hey, the Dashagvas, brought out (of- 
fered) sacrifice first of all. May they favour us at the 
flashing forth of the dawn”; while in IV, 5x,4,t the Dawns 
are said “to have dawnel richly on the Navagva Angira, 

• R'g. 'V, -^5, 

^ fxnr 

qiTi: I 
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=and on the seven-mouthed Dashagva," evidently showing that 
theirsacnfice was connected with the break of the dawn and 
lasted only for mon47is. WhattheNavagvas orthe Dashagvas 
. accomplished by means of their sacrifices is further de^ribed in 
'V, 29, 12, w'hich says, “The Navagvas and the Dashagvas, who 
had offered libations of Soma, praised Indra with songs ; labouring 
d^t it) the men laid open the stall of kine though firmly closed 
while in III, 39, 5, we read, “Where the friend (Indra), with the 
friendly energetic Navagvas, followed up the cows on his knees, 
-there verily with ten Dashagvas did Indra find the sun dwelling in 
darkness (lamaai kshiyatiiam)”* In X, 62, 2 and 3, the Angirases, 
■of whom the Dashagvas and the Navagvas were the principal 
species {Angiras-tama, X, 62, 6), are, however, said to have 
•themselves performed the feat of vanquishing Vala, rescuing the 
•cows and bringing out the sun, at the end of the year (pjri valsare 
.rnloM abWnrfan) ; but it obviously means that they helped Indra 
'in achieving it at the end of the year. Combining all these state- 
ments we can easily deduce (i) that the Navagvas and the 
Dashagvas completed their sacrifices in ten monchs : (2) that these 
■sacrifices were connected with the early flush of the Dawn; (3) 
-that the sacrificers helped Indra in the rescue of the cows from 
Vala at the eixl of ihe gear ; and (4) that at the place where India 
Avent in search for the cows, he discovered the sun “dwelling in 
darkness.” 

Now we must examine a little more closely the mean- 
ing of these four important statements regarding the Na- 
vagvas and the Dishag^us. The first ‘ that arises 

In this connection is — What is meant by their lacrifices be- 
ing completed in ten months, and why did they not con- 
tinue sacrificing for the whole year of twelve months? The 
• Rig. Ill, 39, 5,— ^ ?Ttqf*Tnf aw- 
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expression for ‘ ten months ■ in the original is dosha miUdh, and’ 
the words are so plain that there can be no doubt about the.r 
import We have seen that the Navagvas used to help Indra. 

in releasing the cows from the grasp of Vala, and in X, 62, a_ 

and 3, the Angirases ate said to have defeated Vala at the end of 

(1. pear, and raised the sun to heaven. This exploit ofindra,. 

the Angirases, the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, therefore,, 
clearly refers to the yearly rescue of the sun, or the cows of the- 

morning, from the dark prison into which’they are thrown by 

Vala : and the expression “Indra found the sun dwelling m dark- 

■ ness"’ mentioned above farther supports this vieiv. In I, 117,5,. 

the Ashvins are said to have rescued Vandana, like some 
bright buried gold, “like one asleep in the lap of Nir-riti (death),, 
like the sun dwelling in darkness (tomoti hsUyantom)". This 
shows that the expression ‘dwelling in darkness,’ as applied to- 
the sun means that the sun was hidden or concealed below the 
horizon' so as not to be seen by man. We must, therefore, hold 

that Indra killed or defeated Vala at the end of the year, in a 

place of darkness, and that the Dashagvas helped Indra by 
their songs at the time. This might lead any one to suppose 
that the Soma libations, offered by the Navagvas and the 
Dasliagvas for ten months, were offered during the time when 
war with Vala was waging. But the Vedicidea is entirely 
different. For instance the morning prayers are recited be- 
fore the rise of the sun, and so the sacrifices to help Indra 
against Vala had to be performcl before the war. Darkness 
or a dark period, of ten months is again astronomically ira- 
po.slbleanywli.reon the globe, and .ns there cannot be ten 
laiiths of d.iikaess the only other alternative admissible is 
tliat the Dasliagias and the Nasagvas carried on their ten 
months’ sacrifice curing the period of siinsliine. Now if this 
pCiWofsunlhinehal extended to twelve months, there was 
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;no reason for the Dashagvas to curtail their sacrifices and com- 
plete them in ten months. Consequently the only inference 
-we can draw from the story of the Navagvas and the Dashagvas 
is that they carried on their sacriBces during ten months of sun. 
tshine and after that period, the sun went to dwell in darkness or 
•sank below the horizon, and Indra, invigorated by the Soma 
libations of the Dashagvas, then entered into the cave of Vala, 
rent it open, released the cows of the morning and brought out 
the sun at the end of the old and the beginning of the new’ year, 
when the Dashagvas again commenced their sacrifices after the 
long dawn or dawns. In short, the Dashagvas and the Navag%'as, 

• and with them all the ancient sacrificers of the race, lived in a 
r^ion where the sun was above the horizon for ten months, and 
then went down, producing a long yearly night of two months’ 

• duration. These ten months, therefore, formed the annual 
sacrificial session, or the calendar year, of the oldest sacrificers 
•of the Aryan race, and we shall see in the next chapter that 
-independently of the l^end of the Dashagvas this view is fully 
supported by direct references to such a session in the Vedic 
sacrificial literature. 

The etymology of the words Na\’ag\'a and Dashagva 
.leads us to the same conclusion. The words are formed hy 
preExing twro and dasha to yra. So far there is no dif- 
Terence of opinion. But YAska (XI, 19) takes «ara in «fl- 
tajrra to mean either ‘new' or ‘charming,' interpreting the 
•word to mean ‘those, w'ho have changing or new career (yro, 
’from pom to go)’. This explanation of YAska is, however, ira. 
•satisfactory, inasmuch as the Navagvas and the Dashag\’as are 
usually mentioned together in the ^tig-Veda, and this close 
•and frequent association of their names makes it necessary* for 
<is to find out such an etymological explanation of the words as 
-^YOuld make Navag^■a bear the same relation to twro os 
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Dashagva may have to dasJta. But daaha or rather daahan, is a- 
numeral signifying ‘ ten ’ and cannot be taken in any other sense 
therefore, as observed by Prof. Lignana,* nava or rather naran 
must'be taken to mean 'nine'. The meaning offirra (j/m+o) is,, 
however, yet to be ascertained. Some derive it from go, a 
cow, and others from gam, to go. In the first case the meaning 
■would be ‘ of nine cows ’ or * of ten cows ’ ; while in the second ’ 
case the words would signify ‘ going in nine ’ or ‘going in ten,’ and 
the fact that the Dashagvas are said to be ien in III, 39, 5, lends 
support to the latter view. But the use of the words Navagva. 
and Dashagva, sometimes even in the singular number as an ad- 
jective qualifying a singular noun, shows that a group or a com- 
pany of nine or ten men, is not, at any rate, always intended. 
Thus in VI, 6, ,3, the rays of Agni are said to be mvagtw, n-hih 
Adhrigu is said to be dashagva in VIII, 12, 2, and Dadbyafich 
narayroin IX, 108, 4. We must, therefore, assign to these 
epithets some other meaning, and the only other possible expla- 
nation of the numerals 'nine' and ‘ten’ is that given by Siyana, 
who says (Comm, on pig. I, 62, 4), “The Angirases are of two 
kinds, the Na^-ags-as or those who rose after completing the 
sattfa in nine months, and the Dashagvas, or those who rose 
after finishing the satira in ten months.’'t We have seen 
that in the Big-Veda V, 45, 7 and n, the Dashagvas and 

• Soo his Eesay on “Xho ^^ovag^•ns and tho Dnsliag\'ns of the 
Big-VcdV in tho Prococdings of thoTtli Intoraational Congress of Ori- 
Catnlifits, 188C, pp. SO-CP. Tho cps-ny b in Italian, and lam indobtod 
to tho kindnos-s of Jfr. Shrinivfb Iyengar, B. A., B. L., High Court 
nokJer, Jladrajs, for n translation of tho ftarao, 

SJkyana, in his- gIc#-<. on Big- I, 62 , 4 , tays;— afintnV 
tiT: 1 ^ ^t^nur: !..► 

I Ag^'in in his gU«s. on X.fi?, C, lie fitatPs;— 
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the Navagvas are said to have completed their sacrifices in 
ten months. Siyana’s explanation is, therefore, fully war- 
ranted by these texts, and very probably* it is based on 
some traditional information about the Dashagvas. Prof. Lfg- 
nanaofRome,* suggests that the numerals jwt’nn and dashan 
in these names should be taken as referring to the period of 
gestation, as the words nava-rndhya and dasha-rndhtja occur in 
the Vendidad, V, 45, (136), in the same sense. Thus interpreted 
Nas’agva would mean ‘ bom of nine months,’ and Dashagva 
* bom of ten months. ’ But this explanation is highly improb- 
able, inasmuch as we cannot first suppose that a number of 
persons were bom prematurely {nearly times, and secondly 
that it was specially such persons that atfained almost divine 
honours. The usual period of gestation 15280 days or ten 
lunar months (V, 78, 9 ), and those that were bom a month 
earlier cannot be ordinarily expected to live long or to perform 
feats which would secure them divine honours. The reference 
to the Vendidad proves nothing, for there the case of a still- 
born child after a gestation of l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 
months is under consideration, and Ahura Mazda enjoins that 
the house where such a still-bom child is brought forth 
should be cleaned and sanctified in a special way. Prof. 
Lignana’s explanation again conflicts with the Vedic texts 
which say that the Dashagvas were ten in number (III, 39, 
5), or that the Navagvas sacrificed only for ten montIi.<i 
(V,47, 5). SSyana’s e.\pIanation is, therefore, the only one 
entitled to oar acceptance. I may here mention that IhePig* 
Veda ( V, 47, 7 and ii ) speaks of ten months* sacrifice only in 
connection with the Na^cigvos, and does not mention any sac- 
rifice of nine months. But the etymolog}’ of the names now helps 
us in assigning the ten months' sacrifice to the Dashagvr^^d_ 
Sw> hw Efsay in thnVrocwding^ of 7 th International Con. 
gross cf tho Orientalist', rp SO-CP. ’ * 
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the nine months’ to the Navagvas, For mvan in Navagva 
is only a numerical variation for dasha» in Dasbagva, and 
it follows, therefor^, that what the Dashagvas did by tens, the 
Navagvas did by nines. 

There is another circumstance connected with the Angi- 
rases which further strengthens oar conclusion, .and which 
must, therefore, be stated in this place. The Angirases are 
sometimes styled the Virapoa. Thus in •III, 53, 7, the Angi- . 
rases are described as “ VirilpaB, and sons of heaven and the 
name Vlrflpa once occurs by itself as that of a single being, 
who sings the praises of Agni, in a stanza ( VIII, 75, 6 ) imme- 
diately following one in which Ahgiras is invoked, showing that 
Virfipa is here used as a synonym for Angiras. But the most 
explicit of these references is X, 62,5 and 6, The first of these 
verses states that the Angirases are VirtJjxu, • and they are the 
sons of Agni; while the second describes them along with the 
Navagva and the Dashagva In the following terms, “And which 
Virflpas were bom from Agni and from the sky; the Navagva 
or the Dashagva, as the best of the Ahgimses (4ft<7tro*4oma), 
prospers in the assemblage of the gods.'" Now rtVilpo* literal- 
ly means *of various forms/ and in the above verses it seems 
to have been used as an adjective qualifying Angirases to de- 
note that there are many species of them. We are further 
told that the Namgvas and the Dashagvas were the most 
important ( of these species. In the last 
chapter I have discussed the meaning of the adjective Tt- 
rtf/w as applied to a couple of Day and Night and 
have shown, on the authority of Midhava, that the word, 
as applied to days and nights, denotes their duration, or the 
period of time over which they extend. J'triJpot in the 
present instance appears fo be used precisely in the same 

• Uig. C2, C,— ^ I 
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sense. The Navagvas and the Dashagvas were no doubt the 
most important of the early sacr\ficexs,but these too were 
Tiot their only species. In other words they were not merely 
* nine-going,’ and ‘ ten-going, ' but ‘ various going ' ( virtipat), 
meaning that the duration of their sacrifices was sometimes 
shorterthannineandsometimeslongerthan ten months. In fact 
a Sapia-gu (seven-going) is mentioned in X, 47, 6, along with 
Brihaspati, the son of Ahgiras, and it seems to be used there 
as an adjective qualifying Brihaspati; forBrihaspati is described 
■in another place (IV, 50, 4) as (seven-mouthed), while 

the Atharva-Veda IV, 6, r, describes the first Brahmana, Brihas- 
pati, as dash&aya or ten-mouthed. We have also seen that in 
3 V, 51, 4, the Dashagva is also called ‘seven-mouthed.’ All these 
■expressions can be satisfactorily explained only by supposing 
that the Afigirases were not merely ‘ nine-going * or ‘ ten-go* 
ing,’ but virilpa$ or ‘ >*arious.goirtg,’ and that they completed 
their sacrifices within the number of months for which the 
sun was above the horizon at the place where these sacrifices 
were performed. It follows, therefore, that in ancient times 
the sacrificial session lasted from seven to ten months; and the 
number of sacrificers (^otris) corresponded with the number of 
the months, each doing his duty by rotation somewhat after 
the manner of the Egyptian priests previously referred 
to. These sacrifices were over when the long night com- 
menced, during which India fought with Vala and van* 
quished him by the end of the year (pari®af«ar«, X, 62, 2 )• 
The word parivaltare (at the end of the year) is very sug- 
gestive and shows that the year closed with the long night. 

Another reference to a period of ten months’ sun-shine 
is found in the legend of Diighatamas whom the Ashvins 
;are said to have saved or rescued from a pit, into which 
he was thrown, after being made blind and infirm. I 
have de\xited a separate chapter later on to the discussion of 
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Vedic legends. But I take up here the legend of Dlrgha.,- 
taraas because we have therein an express statement as to the- 
life of Dlrghatamas, which remarkably corroborates the con- 
clusion we have arrived at from the consideration of the story 
of the Dashagvas. The story of Dlrghatamas is narrated in 
the Mahabharata, Adiparvan, Chap. 104. He is said to be the 
son of Mamat& by Utathya, and bom blind through the curse oT 
Brihaspati his uncle. He was, however, married and had several 
sons by Pradvesht. The wife and the cons eventually became 
tired of feeding the blind Dlrghatamas ( so called because he 
was bom blind ), and the sons abandoned him afloat on a worn- 
out raft in the Ganges. He drifted on the waters for a long time 
and distance, when at last the king Bali picked him up. Dlrghaf 
tamas then had several sons born to him from a ddsi or a female 
dave, and also from the wife of Bali, the sons of Bali’s wife be-- 
coming kings of different provinces. In the Pig-Veda Dlrgha-- 
tamas is one of the proteges of the Ashvins, and about 25 hymns 
in the first Man^ala are ascribed to him. He is called Mfimat- 
eya, or the son of MamatS in 1, 152, 6, and Uchathya’s offspring’ 
in 1, 158, 4. In the latter hymn he invokes the Ashvins for the 
purpose of rescuing him from the ordeals of fire and water to 
which he was subjected by the DisaTraitana. In 1, 147,3 andl 
IV, 4, 13, Agni is, however, s.iid to have restored to Dlrgha- 
tamas his eyesight- But the statem«^t need not surprise us as 
the achievements of one deity are very often ascribed to> 
.another in the pig-Veda, Dlrghatamas does not stand 
alone in being thus rescued by the Ashvins. Chyavina is 
spoken of as another protege of the Ashvins, and they are 
said to have restored him to youth. Vandana and .a host of others 
arc similarly rrentioned as being saved, rescued, cured, protected 
or rejuvenated by the Ashvins. All these achievements are now 
fderstood as referring to the exploit of restoring to the sun • 
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bis decayed power in the winter. But w’ith the expressionr 
“like the sun dwelling in darkness" before us, in the legend of 
Vandana (1,117, 5), we must make these legends refer not 
mere’y to the decayed power of the sun in winter, but to his 
actual sinking below the horizon for some time. Bearing this* 
in mind, let us try to seewhat inference we can deduce, so far 
as the subject in hand is concerned, from the legend or 
Dirghatamas. 

. The statement in the myth or legend, which is most im-- 
portant for our purpose, is contained in I, 158, 6. The verse- 
may be literally translated as follows: — “Dirghatamas, the son 
of Mamata, having grown decrepit in the tenth yuyo, becomes 
a Brahman charioteer of the waters wending to their goal."* 
The only expressions which require elucidation in this verse 
are “ in the tenth yifyn •' and “waters wending to their goal.“ 
Otherwise the story is plain enough. Dirghatamas grows old 
in the tenth ywyn.and ridingonwaters, as theMahabh&ratastorj’- 
has it, goes along with them to the place-which is the goal of 
these waters. But scholars are not agreed as to what 
means. Some take it to mean a cycle of years, presumably 
live as in the Vedanga-Jyotisha, and invest Dirghatamas with 
infirmity at the age of fifty. The Petersburg Lexicon would’ 
interpret i/uga, wherever it occurs in the Rig-Veda, to mearr 
not ‘a period of time,’ but 'a generation,’ or ‘the relation 
of descent from a common stock’ ; and it is followed by 
Grassmann in this respect. According to these scholars the 
phrase *'in the tenth yrtga" in the above verse would,, 
therefore, signify “in the tenth generation” whatever that 
may mean. Indeed, there seems to be a kind of prejudice 
against interpreting yu^a as meaning ‘a period of time’ ini 
the Rig-Veda. and it is, therefore, necessary to examine the 

• Rig. 1, 15P, 6— 1 

^ I) 
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point at some length in this place. That the word »/h^o by 
itself means ‘a period of time,' or that, at any rate, it is one of 
its meanings goes without saying. Even the Petersburg 
X.exicon assigns this meaning to yupo in the Atharva Veda 
VIII, 2, 21 ; but so far as the 9ig*Veda is concerned yuga, 
.according to it, must mean vlescent,' or ‘generation,* or some- 
thing like it, but never 'a period of time.’ This is especially 
the case with the phrase M^nuahA yttgA, or Manuahyd yug&ni^ 
which occurs several times in the pig-Veda. Western scho- 
lars would everywhere translate it to mean ‘generations of 
men,’ while native scholars, like SAyaOa and Mahidhara, take 
•it to refer to ‘ mortal ages ’ in a majority of places. In some 
-cases (1, 124, 2 ; I, 144. 4) Say&pa, however, suggests, as an 
.-alternative, that the phrase may be understood to mean ‘con. 
junction’ or ‘couples {ytiga) of men ’ ; and this has probably given 
Tise to the interpretation put upon the phrase by Western 
scholars. Etymologically the word yuga may mean ’conjunc- 
tion’ or ‘a couple,’ denoting either (1) ‘a couple of day and night/ 
•or (2) ‘a couple of months,’ ».e. * a season,’ or (3) ‘a couple of 
fortnights,’ or ‘the time of the conjunction of the moon and 
the sun,’ t. ‘a month.’ Thus at the beginning of the Kali- 
Yuga the planets and the sun were, it is supposed, in conjunc- 
tion and hence it is said to be called a yuga. It is also possible 
that the word may mean “a conjunction, or a couple, or even 
.a generation of men.’ Etymology, therefore, does not help 
us in determining which of these meanings should be assigned to 
the word yuga, or the phrase MdnuahA yugd in the ^lig- 
"Veda, arid 'we must find out some other means for 
•determining it. The prqudice we have referred to above, 

• appears to be mainly due to the disinclination of the Western 
•scholars to import the later Yuga theory into the Pig-Veda. But 
it seems to me that the caution has been carried too far, so far 
.as almost to amount to a sort of prejudice. 
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Turning to the hymns of the Big-Veda, we find as remark- 
ed by Muir, the phrase yuge yuge used at least in half a dozen- 
places (III, 26, 3 ; VI, 15, 8 ; X, 94, ijz, &c.), and it is interpreted 
by S^yana to mean a period of time. In III, 33, S, and X, 10, 10,. 
We have utlarayngani Mater ages,’ and in X, 72, r, we read 
' in a later age whilst in the nexttwoverseswe- 
have the phrases Bevdndm yiiye and Devdndm prathawe- 

yuge clearly referring to the later and earlier ages of the gods. 
The word Devdndm is in the plural and yrtga is in the singular,, 
and it is not therefore possible to take the phrase to mean 
‘generations of gods.’ The context again clearly shows that 
a reference to time is intended, for the hymn speaks of the 
creation and the birth of the gods in early primera! times. Now 
if we interpret Dtvdnam yugam to mean ‘an age of gods,* why 
should fl»anusAy<t yuj<<n» or yugd be not interpreted 

to mean 'human ages,' is more than I can understand. There 
are again express passages In the pig-Veda where 
yugd cannot be taken to mean ‘generations of men.’ Thus- 
in V, 52, 4. which is a hymn to Maruts, we read TwAw y# 
r»(f»u»Ad yugd pdmt martyam risjiah. Here the verb is pdrui 
(protect), the nominative vishve y« (all those), and the object 
is »nni*<yam (the mortal man), while ri*Aah (from injury), in 
the ablative, denotes the object against which the protection 
is sought. So far the sentence, therefore, means "All those- 
who protect man from injuiy-**; and now the question is, what 
does m<fnu»W yugd mean? If we take it to mean "genera- 
tions of men" in the objective case it becomes superfluous, for 
martyam (man) is already the object of (protect). It 
is, therefore, necessary to ass’gn to mdmt*hd yugd the only 
other meaning we know of, rir., * human ages 'and take the 
phrase as an accusative of time- Thus interpreted the whole 
sentence means "All those, wha protect man from injury 
during human ages." No other construction is more natural 
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•or reasonable than this; but still Prof. Max Muller translates 
the verse to mean “All those who protect the generations of 
-men, who protect the mortal from injury,"* in spite of the fact 
that this is tautological and that there is no conjunctive par- 
ticle in the text (like ehn) to join what according to him are the 
two objects of the verb ‘protect.’ Mr. Griffith seems to have 
perceived this difficulty, and has translated, “Who all, through 
^ges of mankind, guard mortal man from injury." Another 
passage which is equally decisive on this point, is X, 140, 6. 
"The verset is addressed to Agni, and people are said to have 
put him in front to secure his blessings. It is as follows : — 
RildvdnaPi maM*ha>h vishvo’dafshatam 
cignim sumiidga dadhire puro jandh 
ShrulA'artjam Sapfathaf-laman 

tvd gird daivynvi rndnushd giigd || 

"Here fxtdviXnan (righteous), maKUham (strong), ft«Ara-rfor- 
^hatam (visible to all), ngnim (Agni, fire), shruUkari^m (attentive 
eared), (most widely-reaching), ifd (thee) and 

4a\ry<tm (divine) arc all in the accusative case governed by 
■dadhire (placed), and describe the qualities of Agni. Jandh 
^(people) is the nominative and dadhire (placed) is the only verb in 
the text. Simnd’ja (for theu’elfare)denotes the purpose for which 
the people placed Agni in front (;mro) ; and ffjVft (by praises) is 
the means by which the favour of Agni is to be secured. If we, 
Iherefore, leave out the various adjectives of Agni, the verse 
means, “The people have placed Agni (as described) in front for 
their welfare, with praises.*’ Tlie only expression that remains is 
vidfui’M yw?<t| and it can go in withothcr words in a natural 
way only as an accusative of time. The verse would then mean 
• s,.oS. b- !’• Series, Yob XXXn,|). 31?. 

t X, 140, c,— nirnn ^fvn 'jfV 

RirorrH t^rr Piri wm ij 
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The people have placed Agni (as described) in front for their 
-\velfare, with praises, during human ages.'* But Griffith takes 
J/ug(ito mean 'generations,' and supplying a verb of his own, 
translates the last part of the verse thus; “ Men’s generations 
magnify (Agni) with praise-songs (yin!) » This shows what straits 
we are reduced to if we once make up our mind not to interpret 
■mdnu^hd yngd to mean ‘ a period of lime for tlie word ‘magnify’ 
•does not exist in the original. This verse also occurs in the 
Vajasaneyi Sariihita (XII, in) and Mahidhara there avplains 
vidnH»h(i yu'jd to mean ’human ages’ or 'periods of time' such as 
fortnights. We have, therefore, at least two passage?, where 
■jnrtnuiAu yugd^ must, according to the recognised rules cf inter, 
pretation, be taken to mean 'periods of time,’ and not ‘genera* 
tions of men,' unless we are prepared to give up the natural con- 
struction of the sentence. There are no more passages in the 
^lig-Vcda where vutnuihi yugd occurs in juxtapposition with 
words like jaruih or marfyam, so as to leave no option as regards 
the meaning to be assigned to yuga. But if the meaning of a 
phrase is once definitely determined even from a single passage, 
ave can safely understand the phrase in the same sense In other 
passages, provided the meaning docs not conflict there with the 
context. That is how the meaning of many a \'cdir' word has 
been determined by scholars like Yiska, and wc are not vcntiir- 
’ing on a new path in adopting the same process of reasoning in 
the present case. 

liut if md/tu*hd yuyd means 'human' ages’ and not 
human generations,’ we have still to determine the exact 
duration of these ages. In the Athaiwa-Vcdi VIII, 2,21, 
which says, *‘We allot to thee, a hundred, ten tfious-and years, 
two, three or four ytijn*,” the word ytiya obviously stands for 
■a period of time, not shorter than ten thousn ! years. But 
there arc grounds to hold that in thi early c’a\s of the (Ug- 
^ eda jiija must have denoted a shorter period of time. 
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or, at least, that was one of its meanings m early days. The 
Rig-Veda often speaks of ‘ the first ’ {prathamd) dawn, or ‘the first 
of the coming' (di/a^/ndm ffratham^ dawns, (Pig. 1, 113' 8; 123,2;. 
VII, 76, 6; X, 35, 4); while 'the last’(oV£itn£f)dawn ismentioned 
in VII,7i,3, andthedawn is said to have ‘the knowledge of the 
Jirtl day’ in 1, 123, 9. Now, independently of what I have said 
before about the Vedic dawns, the ordinal numeral ‘first’ as- 
applied to the dawn is intelligible only if we suppose it to refer 
to the first dawn of the year, or the dawn on the first day 
of the year, somewhat like the phrase ‘first night’ (yratham^ 
rA'rih) used in the Brihmanas (see Orion, p. 67). The ‘first’ 
{prathamd) and the ‘last* {avamA) dawn must, therefore, be- 
taken to signify the beginning and the end of the year in 
those days; and in the light of what has been said alxiut 
the nature of the Vedic dawns in the fifth chapter, we may 
safely conclude that the ‘first’ of the dawns was no other 
than the first of a set or group of dawns that appeared at the- 
close of the long night and commenced Ihe year. Now this^ 
'first dawn' is described as “wearing out human ages"- 
{iraminati tnauurhyd ywyrfni) in I, 124, 2, and 7, gs, Xi; 
while in 1,115, 2, we are told that “the pious or godly men 
extend the yugat'* on the appearance of the dawn (yaird 
naro dtvayanio yuffdni Wfanrace). European scholars inter- 
pret yiiyn in the .above passages to mean 'generations of 
men.' But .apart from the fact that the phnase nidtmgM 
yugd must be understood to mean 'human ages’ in at least 
t^\•o passages discussed aljovc, the context in 1, 124, 2 and I, 
92, IX is obviously in favour of interpreting the word yxtga, oc- 
curring therein, os equivalent to a period of time. The dawn 
is here described us commencing a new course of heaven- 
ly ordinances, or holy sacrifices («/oiryan» trnftl,u), and set- 
ting in motion the v^anuthytt obvio-isly implying- 

tbat with the first dawn came the sacrifices ns well os the 
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'Cycle of time known as ‘ human ages, * or that ‘ the human ages ’ 
were reckoned from the first dawn. This association of inanw^hd 
yujrf, or ‘human ages,’ with the ‘first dawn’ at once enables us to 
definitely determine the length or duration of ‘ human ages for 
if these ages (yuyos) commenced with ths first dawn of the year, 
ihey must have ended on the last {axaniii) dawn of the year. 
In other words m«tnn*A*l collectively denoted the whole 
period of time between the first and the last dawn of the year, 
while a single y^tga denoted a shorter division of this period. 

Apart from the legend of Dirghatamas, we have, therefore, 
sufficient evidence in the Pig^Veda to hold that the word yuga 
-was used to denote a period of time, shorter than one year, and 
that the phrase yxiyd meant ‘human ages,’ or ‘the period 

of time between the first and the last dawn of year,’ and not ‘hu- 
man generations.' Tiie statement that **D?rghatamas grew old 
in the t/ntU yuga" is now not only easy to understand, but it 
enables- us to determine, still more definitely, the meaning of 
ywya in the days of the ^ig-Ved.a. For, ify«y,iwas a part of 
that is, of the period between the first and the 
last dawn of the year, and the Icgentl of Dirghatamas a solar 
legend, the statement that “Dtrghatamas grew old in the tenth 
yu'ja" can only mean thar ‘the sun grew old in tJjc tenth vio)it!,.‘ 
Tn other words, ten were s»ii>i»osetl to intervene between 
the first and the last dawn, or the two termini, of the year ; and 
as ten days or ten fortnights would be too short, and ten seasons 
too long.i period of time to lie hetivccii thtso J/mits, iho 
word yny-i in the phrase yttg', must be interpreted 

to mean *a mouth’ and nothing else. In short, Diighatamas 
TT.'’_s the sun that grc\v old in the tenth month, and 
riding on the aerial waters was bonic by them toihe.rfOiJ, 
th.at is, to the ocean (VII, ^g, 2) i>elow the horiron. The 
•waters here referred to are, in fact, tliC same ever whicU 
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or for wh.ch he .s said to have, dog out a channel (VII an i , . 
II. 2S, 4; VI). 87, 1) and so cut out a path for Sthya, anfwhlch 

bcng released by Indrafromthegn,spofVritra.bl;onthel 
^i^ww(voi° ’irpp'tsTs'osr^'^'^r*'"” 

PP* 5 3*598), has shown that most of the 
achievements of the Ashvins can be rationally ^vraiv ^ 
them as referring to the decaying sun. The legerd of Dllghr 

tamasis thus only a '"ylhical representation of the Arcticsurr 

ascends above the ‘bright ocean- (VII 60 al Iw- ’ 

. or ten Months, and . hen 

^rvaters What these rvatem are and how their’Xe 

^ longm-^nderstood wiUbefurtherevplainedinasubseou”^ 

chapter, when we come to the discussion of Vedic nwth. 
Suffice It to say for the present that the legend of Dlreb ^ ’ 

interpreted as a,»ve, is in fo« accord wbr^heStlTm 

Dashagr^ who aredescribed as holding their sacrificial sis on 
only for ten months. *<»ston 

I have discuss^ here the meaning of y,.,. and 
!n-7.t a. some length, because the phrases have be’en 
much mr^derstood, in spite of clear pas-rages shewing 
‘a per,odoft,mc- was intended to be denoted by them. These 
pasagK (V, 52, 4 ; X, 140, 0) establish the fact tlat »M.e,.1.4y,„„r 
denoted 'human ages,- and the association of these ages with the 
‘first dawn- (I, 124, 2 : I, 125, 2) further sheas that the length of 
a peya was regard^ to be sl.or.er than a year. The men.L of 
the tTOthy...ea finally settles the meaning of y,.™ -o-. . 

That is iKiw I have arrived .at the meaning of these phms^ 

I am glad to End that I have been anticipsteU in my eonelnsions 
by I'rof. RangicUo-c. of Madras, on different groutL I„ his era 
ay on the Ifuy.,,’ he discnsses the toot meaning ef y,„„ e„d 


» TU yu;a*, it « Of llivo ji'j; 


19 . 
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taking it to denote ‘a conjunction/ observes as follows, “ The 
phases of the moon being so readily observable, it is pro- 
bable that, as suggested by Professor Weber, the idea of a 
period of time known as a yttga and depending upon a conjunc- 
tion of certain heavenly bodies, was originahy derived from 
a knowledge of these phases. The Professor ( Weber ) further 
strengthens his supposition by referring to a passage cited in 
the Shadvimsha BrShmana { IV, 6 )• wherein the four j/uga» 
are still designated by their more ancient names, and are con. ' 
nected with the four lunar phases to which they evidently owe 
their origin." Mr. RangachStya then refers to darsha, the 
ancient name for the conjunction of the sun and moon, and con- 
eludes, "There is also old mythological or other evidence 
which leads us to conclude that our forefathers observed many 
other kinds of interesting celestial conjunctions ; and in all pro- 
bability the earliest conception of zyuga meant the period 
from new moon to new moon,” that is, one lunar month. The 
passage stating that it was the first dawn that set the cycle of 
yuga in motion is already quoted above ; and if we 
compare this statement \vith Rig. X, 138,6, where Indra after 
killing Vritra and producing the dawn and the sun, is said 
"to have set the ordering of the months in the sky," it will 
be further evident that the cycle of time which began with 
the first dawn was a cycle of months. We may, therefore, 
safely conclude that mnnu»Ao yxtgd represented, in early days, 
a cycle of months during which the sun was above the horizon, 
or rather that period of sunshine and action when the ances. 
tors of the Aryan race held their sacrificial sessions or 
performed other religious and social ceremonies. 

There are many other passages in the Rig-Vcdi which 
support the same ue>v. But m JirntM yttg 4 being eve^'wherc 

# ) AiMltfdg tn I 
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interpreted by Western .scholars to mean ‘human generations 
or, tribes,’ the real meaning of these passages has become 
obscure and unintelligible. Thus in .VUI, ^0, 12, we have 
“All (sacriiicers), with ladles lifted, invoke that mighty 
Indra for ; and the meaning evidently is that 

Soma libation?, were offered to Indra during the period of human 
figes. But taking indnn»M yiitfti to. denote ‘ humane tribes,' 
.Griffith translates “ All races of mankind invoke &c,’' a ren- 
■ dering, which, though intdh'gible, does not convey the spirit 
of the- original. Similarly, Agnt is said to shine during 
‘human age?' in VII, 9, 4. But there too the meaning 
j human tribes ' is unnecessarily foisted upon the phrase. 
The most striking illustration of the impropriety of interpreting 
t/upa to mean 'a generation ’ is, however, furnished by pig. II, , 
2, 2. Here Agni is said to shine for and ksltaptili. 

Now k*jMpah means ‘ nights ’ and the most natural interpre- 
'tation would be to take yuyti and k^hnpah as allied e.v- 

pressions denoting-a period of lime. The verse will then mean: — 
"0 Agni I thou shinest during human ages and nights.” It is 
necessary to mention * nights,’ because though rndnun/Hi ywjfl 
is a period of sunshine, including a long day am] a succession 
of ordinary days and nights, yet the long or the continuous 
night which followed vuiimoh'i yH>jH could not have been in- 
cluded in the latter phrase. Tliereforc, when the whole period 
of the solar year was intended, a compound expression like 
“ m<hwhA vu'jii .and the continuous nights’* was necessary, 
and that is the meaning of the phrase- in II, 2, 2- But Prof. 
•Oldcnbcrg. •• following Max Muller, translates as follows, " O 
Agni! thou shinest on human tribes, on continuous nights.” Here, 
in the first place, it isdifficult tounderstand what * shining or. 
human tribes’ means; and secondly means continuous 

* So^S. I). B. f^crifs \i>]. XLYI, pj*. 193, 195. 
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nights’, it could mean nothing except ‘ the long continuous 
night,’ and if so, why not take to represent the- 

period of the solar year, which remains after the long night is 
excluded from it ? As observed by me before, Prof. Max Muller 
has correctly translated kxhajwh by ‘ continuous nights,’ but has 
missed the true meaning of the expression nt^InuffuJ r/uffd in this 
place, A similar mistake has been committed with respect to IV, 
i 6 . ig, where the expression is Ic‘>Iutpah madepia sharadns chn 
pdrvlh. Here, in spite of the accent, Afax Muller takes hhapalt 
as accusative and so does Siyana. But Sayana correctly intei--- 
prets the expression as ' May we rejoice for many autumns 
(seasons) and nights.” ‘Seasons and nights’ is a compound 
phrase, and the particle cha becomes unmeaning if we split it U{> 
and take nights {l^hapah) with one verb, and seasons {fharadah) 
with another. Of course so long as the Arctic theory was- 
unknown the phrase ‘seasons and nights ’ or 'mKnwdni yugd and 
nights • ^\as unintelligible, inasmuch as nights Nvere included in 
the seasons or the But Prof. Max Muller has }){mseJr 

suggested the .solution of the difficulty by interpreting Uhapali 
as ‘ continuous nights ’ in II, 2, 2 ; and adopting this rendering,- 
•vve can, with greater propriety, take seasons and nights together, 
as indicated by the fxirticle ch’t, and understand the expression 
to mean a complete solar year including the long night. The 
addition o? hhipah to vidnu->Jni ytipn, therefore, further supports 
the conclusion that the phrase indicated a period of sunshine as 
stated above. There are many other passages in translating which 
unnecessary' confusion or obscurity has been caused by taking ^ 
■mdimshei piigd to mean human tribes; but a discussion of these 
is not relevant to the subject in hand. 

An independent corroboration of the conclusion we have 
drawn from the legends of the Dashagvas and Dirghatamas^^ 
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is furnished by the number of seasons mentioned in certain 
Vedic texts. A period of simsbine of ten months followed by 
a long night of two months can well be described as five seasons 
of two months each, followed hy the sinking of the sun into 
the waters below the horizon; and as a matter of fact we find 
the year so described in 1, 164, 12, a verse, which occurs also in 
the Atharva Veda (IX, g, 12,) with a slight variation and in the 
Prashnopaniehad 1 , 11. It may be literally translated as 
follows: — “The five-footed {pancha^dam) Father of twelve 
forms, they say, is full of wateiy ^’apours {purtshinam) in the 
farther half ardhe) of the heaven. These others again 
say (that) He the far-seeing (viehakahanam) is placed on the six- 
spoked «»•«) and sevcn-whcded (car), in the nearer 
scil. afrfAs) half of the heaven. ”• The adjective ‘far-seeing ' is 
made to qualify ‘seven-wheeled* instead of 'He' in the 
Atharva Veda, vichakahane being in the locative case; while 
ShanUarichlrya in his commentary on the Prashnopanifhpad 
splits upare into two words u andi'«re, taking u as an expletive. 
But these readings do not materially alter the meaning of the 
verse. The context everywhere clearly indicates that the 
year-god of twelve months (<IArW, X, 85, 5) is here described. 
The previous verse in the hymn (Plg. 1 , 164) mentions 
“The twelve-spoked wheel, in which 720 sons of Agni 
arc established," a clear reference to a year of twelve 
months with 720 days and nights. There is, therefore, 

• Ilig. I., 1C4, 1?, -qwtf 

A. V. (IX, 9 15,) wliilo SlianktiradArya in hia 

flees oa''rns>inO|V«ni;hi»tltak»«^ondij^ as two difleront woriK 

Eljantaracldryi’B explaosticncfcr^ u also noteworthy. Ilotrans- 
Utm it by in the third hflavon/ the s&it of tlio third 

etep oI Vidinu, meaning ifial tko fito-footed yenr-god is then hidden ifl 
t!.« tnnotert fart of th" hearen. 
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•no doubt that the passage contains the description of the year, 
■and the two halves of the vers^ which are introduced by the 
‘phrases * they say * and ‘ others say,* give us two opinions about 
■the nature of the year-god of twelve forms. Let us now see 
what these opinions are. Some say that the year-god is five- 
footed {pancha-p6dam), that is, divided into five seasons; and 
the others say that he has a six-spoked car, or six seasons. It 
is clear from this that the number of seasons was held to be 
five by some and six by others in early days. Why should 
there be this difference of opinion ? The Aitar^a Brahmana 
I, I, ( and the Taittirlya SamhitA 1, 6 , 2 , 3 ) explains that the two 
seasons of and Shishira together made a joint season, 

thereby reducing the number of seasons from six to five. But 
this explanation seems to be an afterthought, for in the Sbatsu 
patha BrShmaba, XIlI, 6, i, to, Varihd and Sharad are com- 
pounded for this purpose instead of BemaiUa and Shiahira- This 
shews that in the days of the Taittirlya Sanhit^ and the Brab* 
mafias it was not definitely known or settled which two seasons 
out of six should be compounded to reduce the number to five j 
but as five seasons were sometimes mentioned in the Vedas, 
some explanation was felt to be necessary to account for the 
smaller number, and such explanation was devised by taking 
together any two consecutive seasons out of six and card- 
ing them as one joint season of four months- But the ex- 
planation is too vague to be true ; and we cannot believe that 
the system of compounding any troo seasons according to one’s 
choice was ever follou’^d *tn practiced Wo must, therefore, 
give up the explanation as unsatisfactory, and see if the verse 
from the Big-Veda, quoted above, enables us to find out a 
better explanation of the fact that the seasons were once held 
-to be five. Now the first half of this verse describes the 
five-footed father as full of watery \’a pours in- the farther 
part of heaven, while the year of six-spoked car is said to 
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be far-seeing. In short, ^ntr (full of, or dwelling in, waters) • 
in the first line appears to be a counterpart of vichahifianavy 
(far-seeing) in the second line. This is made clear by the versep 
which follow. Thus the 13th verse tn the hymn speaks of " the 
five-spoked wheel ” as remaining entire and unbroken though 
ancient ; and the next or the 14th verse says that “ the unwast- 
ing wheel with its felly revolves; the ten draw (it) yoked over 
the expanse. The sun’s eye goes covered with rajas (aerial 
vapour) ; all worlds are dependent on him-"* Comparing this- 
with the 11th verse first quoted, it may be easily seen tliat 
purishi^m (full of watery vapours) and rajasd Avritfim (covered 
with rajas) are almost synonymous phrases, and the only in- 
ference we can draw from them is that the five-footed year- 
. god or the sun went to dwell in ^vatery vapours became 
invisible, or covered with darkness (rnjas)^ for some time in 
the farther part of the heaven. The expression that “ The 
ten, yoked, draw his carriage,” {also cf. ^fg. IX, 63, 9) further 
shows that the five seasons were not made by combining any 
two consecutive seasons out of six as e-vplained in the Brdh- 
maflas (for in that case the numl»cr of horses could not 
called ten), but that .a real year of five seasons or 
ten months was here intended. When the number of seasons 
became increased to six, the year-god ceased to be 
fntrtDhin (full of waters), and became vicHa/eshavavi or far-see- 
ing. \Vc have seen that the sun, as represented by Dirgha- 
tamas, grew old in the tenth month, and riding on aerial 
waters went into the ocean. TIic same idea is expressed in 
the present verse which describes two different views about 
the nature of the year, one of five, and the other of six sea- 
sons, and contrasts their leading features with each otiicr. 

• 1. IGl. 13& II,— fplTT 

f^>rT I sT 11 

*nrt 

^rrfvnr Tuin it 
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Thus pare ardhe is contrasted with upare ardhe in the second 
line, iMxncha-ptidavi (compare in the next verse, i.e.,, 

Kig-Veda I, l6i|, 13) witln'Aw^nfe, with vichakslw 

iifim. In short, the verse under consideration describes the year 
either (i) as hve-footed, and lying in waters in the farther part or 
heaven, or (2) as mounted on a six-spohed car and far-seeing in 
the nearer part of the heaven. These two descriptions cannot 
evidently apply to seasons in one and the same place, and the 
artifice of combining two consccutivO seasons cannot be 
accepted as a solution of the question. Five seasons and ten 
months, followed by the watery residence of the sun or dark 
nights, is what is precisely described in the first half of this 
passage (I, i6<}, 12), and, from what has been said hitherto, it 
will be easily seen that it is the Arctic year of ten months that 
is here described. The verse, and ^specially the contrast 
between pur/sAinrtjn and does not appear to 

have attracted the attention it desen’es. But in the light of 
the Arctic theory the description is now as intelligible 
as' any. The Vcdic bards ha\e here preserved for us the^ 
memory of a year of five season^ or ten months, although 
their year had long beeii changed into one of twelve 
months. The explanation given in the BrSlimanas are all so 
many /ado devices to account for the mention of five 
seasons in the Rig-Veda, and I do not think we are bound to- 
accept them when the fact of fi%'e seasons can be better ac. 
counted for. I have remarked before that in searching for’ 
evidence of ancient traditions we must expect to find later' 
traditions associated with them, and Big. I, 164, 12, dis- 
cussed above, is a good illustration of this remark. The 
first line of the veise, though it ^>eaUs of five seasons, des- 
cribes the year as twelve-formed ; while the second line, 
which deals with a year of six seasons or twelve months,, 
speaks of it as ‘ seven-wheeled,’ that is, made up of seven 
months or seven suns, or seven rays of the sxin. This may 
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-appear rather inconsistent at the first sight ; but the history 
of words in any language will show that old expressions 
are preserved in the language long after they have ceased 
to denote the- ideas primarily expressed by them. Thus 
-^ve now use coins for exchange, yet the word ‘pecuniary,’ 
which is derived from penis =: cattle, is still retained in 
-the language ; and similarly, we still speak of the rising 
of the sun, though we now know that it is not the lumi- 
-nary that rises, but the earth, rotating round its axis, 
makes the sun visible to us. Very much in the same way 
and by the same process, expressions like saptdshva (seven- 
horeed) or sapta^ehakra (seven*whee?ed), as applied to the 
year or the sun, must have become recognised and esta- 
blished as current phrases in the language before the hymns 
assumed their present form, and the Vedic bards could 
not have discarded them even when they knew that they 
were not applicable to the state of things before them. On 
the contrary, as we find in the Br 4 hmanas, every artifice, 
that ingenuity could suggest, was tried to make these old 
phrases harmonise with the state of things then in vogue, 
and from the religious or the sacrificial point of view it was 
quite neccssaiy to do so. But when we have to examine 
the question from a historical stand-point, it is our duty to 
sejnrate the relics of the older period from facts of in* 
cidents of the later period with which the former are some* 
times inevitably mixed up; and if wc analyse the verse in 
question (1,164,12) in this way wc shall clearly see in it 
the traces of a year of ten months and five seasons. The 
same principle is also applicable in other cases, as, for in- 
stance, when wc find \lic Na\'ag\’as mentioned together with 
the seven ti/wn* in VI, 22, 2. The bards, who gave us the 
.j>rcsent version of the hymns knetv of the older or primeval 
state of things only by tradiliois, and it is no wonder if 
•thrsc traditions arc occasionally mixed up with later events* 
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On the contrary the preservation of so many traditions of the 
primeval home is itself a wonder, and it is this fact, which 
invests the oldest Veda with such peculiar importance from 
•.the religious as well as the historical point of view. 

To sum up : there are clear traditions preserved in the 
ipig-Veda, which show that the year once consisted of seven 
months or seven suns, as in the legend of Aditi’s sons, or that 
there Were ten months of the year as in the legend of the 
Dashagvas or Dii^hatamas \ and these cannot be accounted for 
oxcept on the Arctic theoiy. These ten months formed the 
sacrificial session of the primeval ''sacrificers of the Aryan 
race ; and the period was denominated as mdnushd yugd, or 
human ages, an expression much misunderstood by Western 
scholars. The sun went below the horizon in the tenth of these 
yuffaSf and Indra fought with Vala in the period of darkness 
which followed, and, at the end of the year, again brought back 
the sun “dwelling in darkness” during the period. The 
whole year of twelve months was thus made up of“mrfn«»A<t 
and continuous nights,” and, in spite of the fact that the 
Vedic bards lived later on in places where the sun was above 
the horizon for twelve months, the expression “munusfta 
and kshapah (nights)” is Still found in the ^ig'Veda. It is 
true that the evidence discussed in this chapter is mostly le- 
gendary ; but that does not lessen its importance in any way, 
for it will be seen later on that some of these traditions are 
Indo-European in character. The tradition that the year was 
r^arded by some to have been made up only of five seasons, or 
that only ten horses were yoked to the chariot of the sun, is 
again in full accord with the meaning of these legends ; and it 
will be shown in the next chapter that in the Vedic litera- 
ture there are express statements abo-jt a sacrificial session of 
ten months, which are quite Independent of these traditions, 
and which, therefore, independently prove and strengthen the 
xonclusions deduced from the l^ends discussed in this chapter^ 
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represented tlie maximum duration of the long 
might — Corroborated hy Aditi’s leg<md of seven months’ sunshine 
— Explains .why Indra was called in the PurAnas — 

The epithet misunderstood hy Western scholars —Similarity 
between Soma and Ashvamedha sacrifices — The epithet Shata- 
Tcratu, unlike other epithets, never paraphrased in the Vedas 
—Implies that it was peculiar or proper to Indra — Dr. Haug’s 
View that Aratu means a sacrifice in the Vedas— Hundred forts 
•or purali (cities^ of Vritra — Explained as hundrei seats of dark- 
‘ ness or nights — L^end of Tishtrya's fight with Apaosha in the 
Avesta — Only a reproductiori oflndra’s fight with Vritra— Tish- 
trj’a’s fight described as lasting from one to a hundred nights in 
the Avesta— Forms an independent corroboration of hundred 
nightly Soma sacrifices— The phrase saio.larnJie nTouiuI in the 
Avesta — The meaning 'and nature of Ati-rd'r.i discussed — Means 
a trans-noctumal Soma sacrifice at either end of the Jong night' 
—Production of the cycle of day and night therefron— Hence a 
fitting introduction to the annual Sattrn^ — Marked the close of 
■the long night and the beginning of the period of stmshme — 
Aii-rutra^ night-sacrifices and A^i‘rn:ra again thus formed 
the yearly romd of sacrifices i.n ancient ' times— Clearly indicate 
the existence of a long darkness of loo nights in the ancient year 
^Ancient sacrificial system thus corresponded with the ancient 
year — .\daptation of both to the new liome effected by tlie 
BrAhmanas, like Numa’s reforn{ in the old Roman Calaidar — 

The importance of the result^f sacrificial evidence. 

The legend of the Dashagvas,. who completed their sa- 
crifices during ten months, is not the only relic of the an- 
cient year preserved in the sacrificial literature. The Pra- 
. vargya ceremony, which is described in the Aitarej-a Brah- 
mana, (1, 18-22), furnishes us witli another instance, where a 
rrfcrcnce to. the old year Eeems to be-clearly indicated. Dr. 
Haug,, in hiEltransIali'on of the Aitaceya Lir.lhmana, has fully 

described tliis ceremony in a note to r. iS. It lasts for three 

d,ays and precedes the animal and tlie Soma .■aciifice, as no, 

-one IS allowed to take p.irt'm''fhe Soma feast without liaving 

mndergone-this ceremony. Tliervlrole ceremony symbolises the 
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The Pravargya ceremony — Symbolises the revival of the yearly? 
sacrifice — Milk representing seed heated In Gluirma or MaMvWa 
— Mantras itsed on the occasion of potiring milk into it — The- 
two creating the five, and the ten of Viv’asvat— Indicate the 
death of the year after five seasons or ten months — The tradi- 
tion about the sun falling beyond the sky-~Annual Saitras^ 
Their type, the Gavdm-ayanam or the Cows’ walk — Lasted 
for 10 or 12 months according to the Aitareya BrShmana. 
— Two passages from the Taittiriya Samhita describing thc^ 
Gar(\ni-aijanam — Mention lo months’ duration of the Satira, 
but gtv'c no reason except that it was an ancient practice 
—Plainly indicates an ancient sacrificial j'ear of ten months’ 
— Comparison with the old Roman year of ten months or 304 
days — How the rest of 360 days were disposed of by thd 
Romans not yet known— They represented a long period of 
darkness according to the l^endof the Dashagvas— Thus lead* 
ing to the Arctic theory — Prof. Max Muller on the threefold 
nature of cows in the Vedas — Cows as animals, rain and dawns 
or days in the ^Ijg-Veda— Ten months’ Cows’ walk thus means 
the ten months' duration of ordinary days and nights —350 
oxen of Helios— Implies a night of ten days — The stealing of 
AjwUon'soxen by Hermes— Cows stolen by Vritra in theVedas 
— Represent tJjc .stealing ord.ay-cow.s thereby causing the Jong 
night — Purthcr sacrificial evidence from the Vedas — Classifi- 
cation of the Soma-sacrifices — Difference between EhXha and 
Ahiw—\ hundred nightly .sacrifices —Annual •S’frftrnt like (Iifr 
Gnr‘iin,nyn»ain-.y\oCic\ oiitlinr or scheme of ceremonies- 
tlierelii— Otliei modifications of the same— All at present 
based ujon a civil year —But Usiwl for ten months in ancient 
times— Nlght-sacrificc-s now included amongst dav-.sacrificcs 
—The reason ^^hy tlic former extend only over too nights 
is yet imesplained — Approjwiately acrountedfor on the Arctic 
tlieorv — 5ioma iuicf exlmrted at night in the or' 

thf ini/isroctnrnaJ sat r»f:ce even non— The analogy apjJied 
to otln-r night s.iciifice4 — JSftMrwi were the s-acrifices of 
th»* long night in ancient limes— Tlieirohjert— Soma litiations- 
esvcltnively ofit-red lo Indra to help him m his light against 
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represented the maximum duration of the long 
-night— Corroborated by Aditi’s of seven months* sunshine 

— Explains .why Indra was called SfiaCa-f^rdtu in the Puranas — 
The epithet mistmderstood by Western scjiolars — Similarity 
between Soma and Ashvamedha sacrifices — ^The epithet Shata- 
Xratji, unlike other epithets, never paraphrased in the Vedas 
^Implies that it was peculiar or proper to Indra — Dr. Haug’s 
view that kraiu means a sacrifice in the Vedas— Hundred forts 
•or purah (cities) of Vritra — Explained as hundred seats of dark- 
■ ness or nights — Legend of Tishtrya’s fight witli Apaosha in the 
Avesta — Only a reproduction of Indra’s fight with Vritra— Tish- 
tr>*a’s fight described as lasting from one to a lumdrcd nights in 
tbe Avesta— Forms an independent corroboration of hundred 
nightly Soma sacrifices— The phrase satv-LamHe Tound in the 
Avesta — The meaning 'and nature of discussed— Means 

«. trans-noctumal Soma sacrifice at cither end of the long night' 
Production ofthe cycle of day and night therefrojti— Hence a 
fitting introduction to the annual Sattras — Marked the close of 
“the long night and the beginning .of the period of sunshine— 
Saftrn, Aluratfa, night-^crifices and J^i-rdira again thus formeti 
the yearly round of sacrifices in ancient’ times — Clearly indicate 
the existence of a long darkness of too nights in the ancient year 
Ancient sacrificial system thus corresponded with the ancient 
year— Adaptation of botli to Uie new home effected by the 
Brahmanas,, like Numa’srefornft in the old Roman Calendar— 
The importance of the resultp^f sacrificial evidence. 

The legend of the Dashagvas, who completed their sa- 
crifices during ten months, is not the only relic of the an- 
cient year preserved in the sacrificial literature. The Pra- 
. vargya ceremony, which is described in the Aitareyn Brah- 
mana, (I, 18-22), furnishes us Avith another instance, where a 
^fercnce to. the old year seems to be.clearly indicated. Dr. 
Haug, in his: translation of the Aitareva Brahmana, has fully 

described tWs ceremony in _a note to.I, rS. It lasts for three 

days and precedes the' animal and Uie Soma sacrifice, as no. 

one IS allowed to take part” 7 n“the Soma feast without having 

-undergone-this ceremony. Th&Avlwle ceremony sym'boHses the 
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revival of the sun or the sacrificial ceremony (yo/na), which,, 
for the time being, is preserved as seed in order that it may 
grow again in due time (Ait. Br. 1 , 18). Thus one of the chief 
implements used in the ceremony is a peculiar earthen pot called 
Oharma Or Mah&vira, Placing it on the Vedic altar the Adhvaryu 
makes a circle of clay called khara, because it is made of earth 
brought'On the back of a donkey to the sacrificial ground. He 
places the pot on the circle and heats it so as to make it quite 
hot (jAarmo). It is then lifted by meansof two (two-’ 

wooden pieces), and then milkingacow, the milk is poured into 
the heated pot and mixed with the milk of a goat whose 
kid is dead. After this has been done, the contents of the 
ifoAfldujVn I are thrown into the Ahavaniya fire. But all the 
contentsofwe pot are not thus thrown away, for the Hotri is 
described asVating the remainder of the contents of the Gharmof 
which are sam to be full of honey, full of sap, full of food and 
quite hot. The Aitareya Br&hmana ( 1 , 22) gives us a rational of 
this ceremonylas follows, “The milk in the vessel is the seed. 
This seed (in the shape of milk) is poured in Agni (fire) as the 
womb of the gods for production, for Agni is the womb- 
of the gods.” This explanation proves the symbolic nature 
of the ceremony, and shows that the sun, the sacrifice or the 
year is thus preserved as seed for some time, and then revived 
at the proper seiison. The Mantra or the verse, which Is rect« 
ted on the occasipn of pouring the milk into the ilahdvira, is 
faken from the pIg-Veda VIU, 72 (61), 8, and it is very likely 
that the verse was selected not simply on account of mere 
verbal correspondence. The hymn, ^vhere this verse occurs,, 
is rather obscure. But the verse itself, as well as the two- 
preceding verses (VIII, 72 (61), C-7-8), present no verbal diffi- 
culty and may be translated as follows 

“ G, And now that mighty and great chariot of his with, 
horses, (as well as) the Unc ofhis chariot, iS seen.” 
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“7, The seven milk the one, and the two create the five^ 
on the ocean's Ioud*sounding bank." 

*'8. With the ten of Vivas\at, Indra, by his three-fold, 
hammer, caused the heaven’s bucket to drop down,”* 

Here, first of all, we are told that his (sun’s) chariot, the 
great chariot with horses, has become visible, evidently mean- 
ing that the dawn has made its appearance on the horizon. 
Then the seven, probably the seven Ilotris, or seven rivers, 
are said to milk this dawn and produce the two. This milking is 
a familiar process in theBig-Veda, and in one jdace the cows 
of the morning are said to be milked from darkness (I, 33, 10). 
The two evidently mean day and night, and as soon as they 
are milked, they give rise to the five seasons- The day and 
the night are said to be the two mothers of Surya in III, 55 , 6, 
and here tb^ are the mothers of the five seasons. What becomes- 
after the e.Np1ry of the seasons is described in the eighth verse. 
It says that with the ten of Vivas>'at, or with the lapse of ten 
months, Indra with his three-fold hammer shook down the- 
heavenly jar. This means that the three storing places of the 
aerial rvaters (VII, loi, 4) were all emptied into the ocean at 
this time, and along with it the sun also went to the lower world, 
for sunlight is described to be three-fold in VII, loi, 2, and 
Sayana there quotes the Taittiriya Sarohita (II, i, 2, 5), Nvhich 
says that the sun has three lights, the morning light being the- 
Ptwan/o, the mid-day the Grhhvia, and the evening the Shttrod. 
The verse, therefore, obviously refers to the three-fold courses of 
waters in the heaven and the three-fold light of the sun; and all 
this is said to come to an end with the ten of Vivasvat. The sun 
and the sacrifice are then preserved as seed to be re-generated some 
time after, — a proc^ ^’mboHsed in the Pravargj*a ceremony. The 

• RiB. VIII. 7;, c-8,— 3^ fsTpB 1 ^rar- 
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■itlea of the sun dropping from lieavcn is very common in the 
sncrihctal literature, Tims in the Aitarcya HrAhmana (IV, i8) 
^ve read, “The gods, being afraid of his (sun's) falling beyond them 
being turned upside down, supported him by placing above him 
-the highest worlds'* ;* and the same idea is met with in the 
Tandya Brahmana (IV, 5, 9-n). The words “falling beyond*' 
(j^nrdchai afipAUlt) are very important, inasmuch as they show 
that the sun dropped into regions that were on the yonder side. 
•One of the Ashviu's protege is also called Chyavina, which 
word Prof. Slav Muller derives from chyu to drop. The Ashvins 
Are said to have restored him to youth, %v!uch, being divested of 
its legendary form, means the rehabilitation of the sun that had 
-dropped into^the nether world. The Pravargya ceremony, which 
preserves the seed of the sacrifice, is, therefore, only orte phase of 
the story of thp dropping .son in the sacrificial literature, and the 
verses employed in this ceremony, if interpreted in the spirit of 
that ceremony, appear, as stated above, to indicate an older 
year of five seasons and ten months. 

. • But the Mantras used-in the Pravargya ceremony are not 
£0 explicit as one might expect such kind of evidence to be. 
Therefore, instead of attempting to give more evidence of the 
Kvme kind, — and there are many such facts in the Vedic sacri- 
ficial liter.ntuic,— I proceed to give the direct statements about 
the duration of the annual Satirai from the wciUIcnown Vedic 
works. These st.atements have nothing of the legendary cha- 
meter about them, and arc, therefore, absolutely certain and 
reliable. It has been stated before tliat the institution of 
sacrifice is :m old one, and found amongst both the Asia- 
tic and the European branches of the Aryan race. It was, 
in fact, the main ritual of the religion of these people, .and 
naturally enough every detail concerning the sacrifices was 
' • • Ait. HrAlt. VI. 

TAndy* Brill. IV, 5, 9-11.* 1 
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closely watched, or accurately determinedby theprlests,whohad 
tthe charge of these ceremonies. It is true that in giving reasons 
dor the prev’alence of a particular practice, these priests some- 
times indulged in speculation j but the details of the sacrifice 
-were facts that were settled in strict accordance with custom 
and tradition, whatever &cpIanations might be given in regard 
to their origin. But sometimes the facts were found to be so 
stubborn as to defy any explanation, and the priests had to 
-content themselves with barely recording the practice, and 
.adding that '* such is the practice from times immemorial.'' It 
is with such evidence that we have now to deal in investigating 
the duration of the annual Satiras in ancient times. 

There are many annual SaUras like Adityundm~aj/anam, 
^'Agira*<im-<iyaiuxm, Gavdtn^ayanam, &c. mentioned in the Brih. 
manas and the Shrauta SQtras ; and, as observed by Dr. Haug, 
they seem to have been originally established in imitation of the 
•sun’syearly course. They are the oldest of the Vedic sacrifices, and 
their duration and other details have been all ver>’ minutely and 
carefully noted down in the sacrificial works. All these annual 
SaUras are not, however, essentially different from each other, 
being so many different ^■arieties or modifications, according to 
• circumstances, of a common model or type, and the Oavum. 
oyarwmis said to be tbis type, (ride, com. on Ashv. S. S. 11,7, l). 
Thus in the Aitareya Br&hmana (IV, 17) we are told that “They 
hold the Ga^dm-ayanarny that is, the sacrificial session called ' the 
'Cows' w’alk.' The cows are the Adityas (gods of the months). By 
holding the session called the Cows* walk they also hold the Adi- 
iydndm-ayttnam (the walk of the Adityas).”* If we, therefore, ascer- 
. tain the duration of the Gavdm-ayanam, the same rule would apply 
to all other annual Snttro*, and we need not examine the latter 
separately. This 'Gardm-ayananty or the Cows' walk, is fully 
• See Dt. Haag’s Ait. Br&K Vol. II, p. The original fee 
{ollows n »T etf^ I ttfh. 
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described in three places. Once in the Aitarcya BrAhmana anJ 
twice in the Taittirtya Samhit&. We begin with the Aitareya 
Brahmana (IV, 17 ), which describes the origin and duration or 
the Satira as follows:— 

“The cows, being desirous of obtaining hoofs and horns, 
held (once) a sacrificial session. In the tenth month (of their 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns. They said, ‘We have 
obtained fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent the.- 
initiation into the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the sacrifice 
being finished).’ Those, that arose, are these, who have horns. 
Of those, who, however, sat (continued the session) saying, 'Let 
us finish the year,’ the horns went- off on account of their 
distrust. It is they, who are hornless {tilparilh). They (continu* 
ing their sacrificial session) produced vigour (Crjam), Thence- 
after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) having 
secured all the seasons, they rose (again) at the end. For they 
had produced the vigour (to reproduce horns, hoofs, &c. when 
decaying). Thus the cows made themselves beloved by alP 
(the whole world), and are beautified (decorated) by all"* 

Here it is distinctly mentioned that the cows first obtained 
the fulfilment of their desire in ten monih^, and a number 
of them left off sacrificing further. Those, that remained 
and sacrificed for rivo months more, are called 'distrust* 
ful,’ and they hod to suffer for their distrust by forfeiting 
the horns they had obtained. It is, therefore, clear, that this 
yearly Sadfa, which in the SamhitAs and BrShmanas is a 
Sattra of twelve months in imitation of the sun’s yearly 
• See Dr. Houg’s Ait. Brah. Tr-ms. Vol, II, p. 287. The passage is 
as foUo»Fs,— JTi^ 0 HiTmm I tfTBr snifoi 
wftr to: rimaTOtrH i m smrm 

mmiTstSTir srnif^ i ?it ^ 

irai: 1 TOri finest tmrih «i i 
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course, was once completed in ten months. Why should it be 
so? Why was a Satira^ which is annual in its very nature 
and which now lasts for twelve months, once completed in ten 
months? How did the sacrificers obtain all the religious me- 
rit of a twelve months’ sacrifice by sacrificing for ten months 
only? These are very important questions ; but the Aitar^’a 
BrShmana neither raises them, nor gives us any clue to their 
solution. If we, however, go back to the Taittirlya SamhiU, 
the oldest and most authoritative work on the sacrificial cere- 
monies, we find the questions distinctly raised. The SamhttA 
expressly states that the Gar^m^tfanarn cnn be completed in 
ien or ixetlve months, according to the choice of the sacrificer j 
but it plainly acknowledges its inability to assign any reason 
how a Satlra of twelve months could be completed in ten, cx;. 
cept the fact that it is an old practice sanctioned by imme- 
morial usage.” These passages are very important for our 
purpose, and I give below a close translation of each. The 
first occurs in the Taittirlya SarohiU (VII, 5, i, 1-2)*, and 
may be rendered as follows : — 

“ The cows held this sacrificial session, desiring that ‘be- 
ing hornless let horns grow unto us.’ Their session lasted 
(for) ten months. Then when the horns grew (up), they rose 
saying, ‘ We have gained.’ But those, whose (horns) were not 
grown, they rose after completing the year, saying ‘We have 
gained.’ Those, that had their horns grown, and those that 
had not, both rose saying ‘ We have gained,’ Cows' session is 
thus the year (year session). Those, who know this, reach the 
year and prosper verily. Therefore, the hornless (cow) moves 
• Tnitc Sam. YU, 5, 1, 1-2,— nHlt ?n 

^ ^ t Hmf ^ fh’rwir smnnT 

HT eTTEir ff HTl 
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(grazes) pleased during the two rainy months. This is what 
the Satifa has achieved for her. Therefore, whatever is done 
in the house of one performing the yearly Sailra is succ^ful- 
]y, timely and properly done.” 

This account slightly differs from that given in the Aita- 
reya BrShmana, In the Sajnhita the cows, whose session last- 
ed. for twelve months, are said to be still hornless; but instead 
of getting vigour (tirjam), they are said to have obtained as a 
reward for their additional sitting, the pleasure of comfortable 
grazing in the two rainy months, during which, as the com- 
mentator observes, the homed cows find their horns an impe- 
dimait to graze freely in the field, where new grass has grown 
up. But the statement r^arding the duration of the 
vi«., that it lasted for ten or twelve months, is the same both 
in the Samhit4 and in the Brihmana. The Samhiti again 
takes up the question In the next Anuvtlia (VII, 5 , s, 
and further describes the cows’ session as follows: — 

“ The cows held this sacrificial session, being hornless 
(and) desiring to obtain horns. Their session lasted (for) ten 
months; then when the horns grew (up), they said, ‘We have 
gained, let us rise, we have obtained the desire for which wc 
sat (commenced the session).’ Half, or as many, of them as 
said, ’We shall certainly sit for the two twelfth (two last) 
months, and rise after completing the year,’ (some) ofthem had 
horns in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by distrust those 
that (are seen) hornless (remained so). Both, that is, those 
who got horns, and those who obtained vigour (iJrjam), thus 
• Tain. Sam. VII, 5, 2, 1-2 ,— m 
cTinf^ m 5^- 

TTini wRi Jinmr<T m et ^ 

«nv^^*nsr 5c?tg, 

^ m «fRr ^ « 
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■ •attained their object. One, who knows this, prospers, whether 
rising (from the sacrifice) in. the tenth month or in the twelfth. 
They indeed goby the path (padena); he going the path 
indeed attains (the end) . This is that successful ayanam 
(session). Therefore, it is gosani (beneficial to the cows).” 

This passage, in its first part, repeats the story given in 
the previous Anuvdka of the Sarahita and in the Aitareya Br&h- 
mana with slight variations. But the latter part contains two 
important statements : firstly that whether we complete the 
sacrifice within ten months or twelve months, the religious me- 
rit or fruit obtained is the same in either case, for both are said 
to prosper equally ; and secondly, this is said to be the case 
because it is the ‘ path,' or as Sayana explains, “ an immemorial 
custom.” The Samhitfi is, in fact, silent as to the reason why an 
annual Saiii'a, which ought to, and as a matter of fact does, 
now last for twelve months, could be completed in ten months; 
and this reticence is very remarkable, considering how the 
Samhlta sometimes indulges in speculations about the origin of 
sacrificial rites. Any how we have two facts clearly established, 
(i) that at the time of the Taittiriya Samhita the 6avdni^ya~ 
natn, the type of all annual Satiras, could be completed in ten 
months ; and ( 2 ) that no reason was known at the time, as to 
why a 5o«ra of twelve months could be thus finished in ten, 
except that it was * an immemorial custom.’ The Tandya 
Brahraana, IV, 1, has .’a similar discussion about Gavam-aya~ 
nam, and clearly recognises its two-fold character so far os 
its duration is concerned, Saj-ana and Bhatt-Bhiskara, in 
their commentaries on the Taittiriya Samhitil, cannot, there-' 
fore, be said to have invented any new theory of their own 
as regards the double duration of this annual Saitra. We 
shall discuss later on what is denoted by ** cows " in the above 
passages. At present we are concerned with the duration of 
the Saiira ; and if we compare the above matter-of-fact .state- 
ments in the Satshit^ about the double duration of the annual 
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Sattra with the legend of the Dashagvas sacrificing for ten 
months, the conclusion, that in ancient times the ancestors of 
the Vedic Aryas completed their annual sacrificial session in 
ten months, becomes irreastible. This duration of the Sattra 
must have been changed and all such Saiiras made to last for 
twelve months, when the Vedic people came to live in r^ions 
where such an annual session was impossible. But conserva- 
tism in such matters is so strong that the old practice must 
have outlived the change in the calendar, and it had to be re- 
cognised as an alternative period of duration for this Sattra in 
the Samhit&s. The Taittirtya Samhit4 has thus to record the 
alternative period, stating that it is an ancient practice, and I 
think it settles the question, so far as the duration of these 
Sattras In ancient times is concerned. Whatever reasons we 
'may as^gn for it, it is beyond all doubt that the oldest annual 
lasted only for (fn months. 

But the Taittirtya SamhitA is not alone in being thus 
unable to assign any reason for this relic of the ancient calen- 
dar, orthe duration of the annual Sattra. We still designate 
the twelfth month of the European solar year as December^ 
which word etymologically denotes the tenth month, (Latin 
decern, Sans, dashan, ten ; and bfr Sans. vtSra, time or period), 
and we all know that Numa added two months to the ancient 
Roman year and made it of twelve months. Plutarch, in his 
life of Numa, records another version of the story, viz., that 
Kuma, according to some, did not add the two months, but sim- 
ply transferred them from the end to the beginning of the year. 
But the names of the months clearly show that this could not 
have been tbe case, for the enumeration of the months by words 
indicating their order, as the' fifth or QuimiUe (old name for 
July), the sixth or .Strh'li'*, (old name for August), the seventh 
or Sepumber and so on tbe rest in their order, cannot, after it is 
once begun, be regarded to have abruptly stopped at December, 
allowing only the last two months to be differently named. 
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Plutarch has, therefore, rightly observed that ‘'we;have a proof 
in the name of the last (month) that the Roman year contained, 
At first, ten months only, and not twelve.”* But if there was 
Any doubt on the pointi it is now removed by the analogy of the 
Gavdm-ayanam and the legends of the Dashagvas-and Dirghata- 
jnas. Macrobius {Saturnal. Zib. i. Chap. i2)-confirms the story of 
Numa’s adding, and not simply transposing, two months to the 
ancient year of tea months- What the Avesta has to say on 
Ihis subject we shall see later on where traditions about the 
ancient year amongst the other Aryan races will also be consi- 
dered- Suffice it to say for the present that, according to tra- 
dition, the ancient Roman year consisted only of ten months, 
and like the duration of the Oavanuayanam, it was subsequently 
-changed into a year of twelve months ; and yet, so far as I know, 
no reason has yet been discovered, why the Roman year in 
ancient times was considered to be shorter by two months. On 
the contrary, the tendency is either to explain away the tradi- 
tion some how as inconvenient, or to ignore it altogether as 
incredible. But so long as the word Deeembsr is before us, and 
we know how it is derived, the tradition cannot be so lightly 
set side. The Encyclopedia Britanica (*. r. calendar) records 
the ancient tradition that the oldest Roman year of Romu- 
lus was of ten months of 304 days, and obsen’es "it is not known 
how the remaining days were disposed of.” If, with all the resour- 
ces of modem science at our command, we have not yet been 
Able to ascertain why the oldest Roman year was of ten months 
only, and bow the remaining days were disposed of, we need 
not be surprised if the Taittiriya Samhiti refrained from spe- 
culating on the point and contented itself with stating that 
such ^\•as the ‘path' or the old custom or practice handed 
down from generation to generation from times immemorial. 

• See Plttwrch’s I*wes, traostated into English by the Rot, John 
■and William Langhorno (Wanl,ljOck & Co.), p- 54, f. 
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The Arctic theory, however, now throws quite a new light on- 
these ancient traditions, Vedic as wdl as Roman; and if we take- 
the Qav&nuayananiol ten months and the old Roman year of 
ten months as relics of the period when the ancestors of both 
these races lived together within the circum-polar regions, there- 
is no difficulty of explaining how the remaining days were dispo- 
sed of. It was the period of the long night, — a time when Indm 
fought with Vala, to regain the cows imprisoned by the latter 
and Hercules killed the giant Cacus, a three-headed fire-vomiting’ 
monster, who had carried off Hercules' cows and hid them in a 
cave, dragging them backwards in order that the foot-marksmight 
not be traced. When the Aryan people migrated southwards 
from this ancient home they had to change this calendar to suit 
their new home by adding two more months to the old year. But 
the traces of the old calendar could not be completely wiped 
off, and we have still sufficient evidence, traditional or sacrifi- 
cial, to warrant us in bolding that a year of ten months follmved 
by a night of two months was known in the Indo-Germanic 
period— a conclusion, which is further confirmed by Teutonic 
myths and legends, as explained by Prof. Rbys, whose views 
will be found summarised in a subsequent chapter. 

The Taittiriya SamhitA and the Aitareya Brahmana speak 
of the as being really held by the cows. Was- 

it really a session of these animals ? Or was it something else ? 
The Aitareya BrShraana, we have seen, throws out a sugges- 
tion that ‘the cows are the Adityas,' that is, the month.gods, 
and the Cows’ session is really the session of the monthly sun- 
gods.* Comparative mythology now fully bears out the truth 
of this remarkable suggestion put fonvard by the Brahmana. 
Cows, such as we meet them in the mythological legends, 
represent days and nights of the year, not only in the Vedic 

• Spo Aitiireya Uraii. iV, 17, quoted *i«pra ; «if?T I 

auTt m »nf^;roT i 
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but also in the Greek mythologj’ ; and we can, therefore, now 
give a better account of the origin of this sacrificial session 
than that it was a session of boWne animals for the purpose 
of obtaining horns. Speaking of cows in the Arj-an mythology, 
Prof. Max Muller in his Contributions to the Sciejiee of 
(Vol. II. p, 761) writes as follows : — 

"There were thus three kinds of cows, the real cows, the 
cows in the dark cloud (rain=mnk), and the cows stepping forth 
from the dark stable of the night (the rays of the morning). 
These three are not always easy to distinguish in the Veda, nay, 
while we naturally try to distinguish bet^veen them, the poets 
themselves seem to delight In mixing them up. In the passage 
quoted above (I, 32, ii), we saw how the captive waters were 
compared to cows that had been stolen by Pani {nirmldkih 
6 j^ah PenitMl iva s^Jeah), but what is once compared in the Veda 
is soon identified. As to the Dawn, she is not only compared 
to a COW', she is called the cow straight out. Thus when we 
read, B. V, I, 92, i , ‘These dawns have made a light cn the east, 
em half of the sk>', they brighten their splendour, the bright 
cows approach, the mothers,’ the cows, giirah, can only be the 
dawns 'themselves, the plural of dawn being constantly in the 
Veda used where we should use the singular. In R. V. I, 93, 4, 
we read that ‘Agnishomau deprived Pani of his cenvs and found 
light for many.* Here agoin the cows are the daums kept b>' 
Pahi in the dark stable or cave of the night, discovered by 
Sarami and delivered every morning by the gods of light.” 

"We read in R. V. I, 62, 3, that Bfibaspati split the rock 
and found the cows.” 

"Of India it is said, II, 19, 3, that he produced the sun and 
found the cows; of Brihaspflti, II, 24, 3, that he drove out 
the cows, that he split the cave by his word, that he hid the 
darkness, and lighted up the What can be dearer ? The 
Maruts also, II, 3^, i, arc said to uncover the cows, and Agni, 
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V, 14, '4, is praised for killing the fiends, for having overcome 
-darkness by light, and having found the cows, water and the 
-.sun," 

“In all these passages we find no iva or na, which would 
indicate that the word cow was used metaphorically. The 
dawns or days as they proceed from the dark stable, or are 
rescued from evil spirits, are spoken of directly as the cows. If 
they are spoken of in the plural, we find the same in the case 
of the Dawn (ttsAas) who is often conceived as many, as in II, 
28, 2, upf^ane tisAositm (fomatindm, ‘at the approach of the 
-dawns with their cows.' From that it required but a small 
step to speak of the one Dawn as the mother of the cows, IV, 
_52, 2, m 6 tA gav&m." 

“Kuhn thought that these cows should be understood as the 
■red clouds of the morning. But clouds are not always present 
at sunrise, nor can it well be said that they are carried off and 
kept in prison during the night by the powers of darkness." 

“But what is important and settles the point is the fact 
that these cows or oxen of the dawn or of the rising sun occur 
in other mythologies also and are there clearly meant for days. 
They are numbered as 12x30, that is, the thirty days of the' 12 
lunar months. If Helios has 350 oxen and 350 sheep, that can 
■only refer to the days and to the nights of the year, and would 
prove the knowledge of a year of 350 days before the Aryan 
separation." 

Thus the cows in mythology are the days and nights, or 
dawns, that are imprisoned by PanI, and not real living cows 
with horns. Adopting this explanation and substituting these 
metaphorical cows for gdvah in tlie Oavdm-ayanam, it is not 
difficult to see that underneath the strange story of cows 
•holding a sacrificial session for getting horns, there lies concealed 
the remarkable pbenomenwi, that, released from the clutches 
xjfPani, these cows of days and nights walked on for ten 
months, the oldest duration of the session known as Cows' 
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'Walk. In plain language this means, if it means anything, 
that the oldest Aiyan year was one of ten months followed by 
the long night, during which the cows were again carried away 
by the powers of darkness. • We have seen that the oldest Ro- 
man year was of ten months, and the Avesta, as will be shown 
later on, also speaks of ten months' summer prevailing in the 
Airyana Vaejo before the home was invaded by the evil spirit, 
who brought on ice and severe winter in that place. A year of 
ten months with a long night of two months may thus be 
taken to be known before the Aryan separation, and the refer- 
ences to it in the Vedic literature are neither isolated nor ima- 
ginary. Thye are the relics of ancient history, which have been 
faithfully preserved in the saciific'ia) literature of India, and if 
they were hitherto misunderstood it was because the true k^ 
jequired for their solution was as yet unknown. 

But as stated in the previous chapter, a year in the circum- 
polar region will always have a varying number of the months 
of sunshine’ according to latitude. Although, therefore, there 
is sufficient evidence to establish the e.’^istence of a year of 
ten months, we cannot hold that it was the only year known in 
ancient times. In fact we have seen that the legend of Aditi 
indicates the existence of the seven months of sunshbe ; and a 
band of thirty continuous da^vns supports the same conclusion. 
But it seems that a year of ten months of sunshine was more 
•prevalent, or was selected as the mean of the different vary- 
ing years. The former view -is rendered probable by the fact 
•that of the Angirases of ^’arious forms (cirO/'tw) the Navag- 
vas and the Dashag\’as are said to be the principal or the most 
important in the Ilig-Veda (X, 62, 6). But whichever view 
we adopt, the existence of a year of seven, eight, nine, ten or 
eleven months of sunshine follows as a matter of course, if the 
ancient Aryan home was within the Arctic circle. Prof. Max 
AluUer, in the passage quoted above, points out that the old 
iGrcek year probably consisted of 350 days, the 350 oxen of 
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Hilios representing the days, and 350 sheep representing the- 
nights. He also notices that in German mythology 700 gold 
rin^of Wieland, the smith, are spoken of, and comparing the 
number with 720 sons of Agni ‘mentioned in 1 , 164, il, he- 
draws from it the conclusion that a year of 350 days is also 
represented in the German mythology. This year is shorter' 
by ten days than the civil year of 360 days, or falls short of 
the full solar year by 15 days. It is, therefore^ clear, that if a 
year of 350 days existed before the Aryan separation, it must 
have been followed by a continuous night of ten days ; while, 
where the year was of 300 days, the long night extended over 
Go days of 24 hours each. We shall thus have different kinds 
of long nights; and it is necessary to see if we can collect evi. 
dence to indicate the longest duration of the night known be- 
fore the Aryan separation. Speaking of the coivs or oxen of 
Hfilios, as stated in the passage quoted above, Prof. Max Mul-- 
lergoes on to observe 

“The cows or oxen of H^ios thus receive their back* 
ground from the Veda, but what is told of them by Homer is 
hy no means clear. When it is said that the companions of 
Odysseus consumed the oxen of H6lios, and that they thus 
forfeited their return home, we can hardly take this in the 
modern sense of consuming or wasting their days, thought it 
may be difficult to asagn any other definite meaning to it. 
Equally puzzling is the fable alluded to in the Homeric hymn 
that Hermes stole the oxen of Apollon and killed two of them. 
The number of Apollon’s oxen is given as fifty (others give’ 
the number as too cows, twelve oxen and one bull), which 
looks like the number of weeks in the lunar year, but why 
Hermes should be represented as carrying off the whole herd 
and then killing two, is difficult to guess, unless we refer it to 
the two additional months in a cycle of four years.” 

In the light of the Arctic theory the puzzle here referred 
to is solved without any difficulty. The stealing away or the 
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-carrying off of the cows need not now be taken to mean 
simple wasting of the days in the modem sense of the word; nor 
need we attribute such stories to the “ fancy of ancient bards 
-and story tellers.” The legend or the tradition of stealing, 
.consuming, or carrying off the cows or oxen is but another 
■form of stating that so many days were lost, being swallowed 
up in the long night that occurred at the end of the year and 
lasted, according to latitude, for varying periods of time. So 
long as every thing was to be explained on the theory of a 
daily stru^le between light and darkness, these legends were 
-unintelligible. But as soon as we adopt the Arctic theory the 
whole difficulty vanishes, and what was confused and pu2zling 
■before becomes at once plain and comprehensible. In the 
Vedic mythology cows are similarly said to be stolen by Vritra 
.or Vala, but their number is nowhere given, unless we regard 
the story of Pljr^shva (the Red-horse) slaughtering 100 or loi 
•sheep and giving them to a she-wolfto devour (1, 116,16; 117, 18), 
as a modification of the story of stealing the cows. The Vedic 
sacrificial literature does, however, preserve for us an important 
-relic, besides the one above noted, of the older calendar and 
especially the long night. But in this case the relic is so deeply 
"buried under theweight oflater explanations, adaptations and 
-emendations, that we must here examine at some length the 
'history of the Soma sacrifices in order to discover the original 
■meaning of the rites which are included under that general name. 
That the Soma sacrifice is an ancient institution is amply proved 
by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures ; and whatever doubt we 
may have regarding the knowledge of Soma in the Indo-European 
period, as the word is not found in the European languages, 
the system of sacrifices can be clearly traced back to the 
primeval age. Of this sacrificial qrstem, the Soma sacrifice may, 
at any rate, be safely taken as the oldest representative, since it 
Terms the main feature of the ritual of the pig-Veda, and a whole 
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of the oldest sacrificial system of the Aryan race , and we. 
therefore, proceed to examine the mme. 

The chief characteristic of the Soma sacrifice 

ard dl fterare accompanied by the chantine of hymns durm^ 

and all these a t- sacrifices, if classed according to 

(X) those that are per- 
their duration, t ifajAo*. (2) those that are per^ 

3nd less than thirteen days, called. 

Z«,andt3)thosethat takethirteen « ““y;;-" « 

and may last even tor one thousand years, called Sa«r». Under 
^efet head we have the Agni.h,oma. fully described m the 
the first j 39.44), as the key or the type of aU 

=S'^s.r»rs=: 

nishtoma, form the seven ^ s. The modification 

IvotUhtoma sacrifice. ( Ashv. b.b. vi. II. l 

jLfly consists in the number of hymns to be recited at bn 

libations or the manner of recitation, or the number of the 

CrXrorSoma-cupsusedontheoccasion. But with these wo 

ot at present concerned. Of the second class of Soma sacri- 
Tes the BeddmAil'm nr twelve days- sacrifice iscelebratedboth 
L,lMnnandSa«r»and is considered to be very important. 
I, is made up of three IryeAe. (or three days- performances, 
oiled respectively and l!!W),.the tenth day and the- 

re Atiratras ( Ait. Br. IV, 03-4 )• The nine days- performance 
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(three iryahas) is called the Kava-rtUra. Side by side with this^ 
there are, under this head, a number of Soma sacrifices extend- 
ing over two nights, three nights, four nights, upto twelve nights,, 
called dvi-rdtra, tri-rdtra and so on (Tait. Sam. VII, I, 4,-VII, 3, 
2 ; Ashv, Shr. Sut. X and XI ; Tin. Bri. 20, 11,-24, ^ 9 )* 
third class we have the annual Satiras and of these the Gavdm- 
oyanam is the type. Som^ Saitras which come under this class- 
are described as extending over 1,000 years, and a discussion is- 
found in sacrificial works as to whether the phrase one thousand 
years signifies 1,000 real years, or whether it stands for i.ooodays. 
But we may pass it over as unnecessary for our purpose- The 
annual Satlras are the only important Sattras of this class, and 
to understand their nature we must see what a shataha means- 
The word literally denotes a group of six days [that+ahan) and 
is used to denote she days’ performance in the sacrificial litera- 
ture. It is employed as a unit to measure a month in the same- 
way aswe now use a week, a month being made up offive 
sjialahaa. The shalaha, in Us turn, consists of the daily sacrifices 
called, Jyotis, Go, Ayus^ and the same .’three taken in the 
reverse order as Ayia, Go and Jycrfw. Every shalaha, therefore, 
begins and ends with a Jyotisbtoraa (Ait. Br. IV, 15). The«Aa- 
laha is further distinguished into Abhiplat a and Prifhthya, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of the or songs sung at the 
Soma libations. An annual Saicra is, in the main, made up of 
a number of shalahas joined with certain special rites at the be- 
ginning, the middle and the close of the Sattra. The central day 
of the SaUra is called rwA»r<j»», and stands by itself, dividing' 
tlie Satira into two equal halves like the wings of a house (Tait. 
Br. I, 2, 3, i); and the riles in the latter half of the session or 
after the Vxfhuvdn day are performed in an order which is the 
reverse of that followed in performing the ceremonies in the first 
half of the sacrifice. The model annual Satira (the Gatdjru 
ayanavi) thus consists of the following parts 
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Parti. Dayi* 

1. The introductory Atirf^tra 1 

2. ■ ThoChatutviifishaday, otherwhe called the Arambha* 

Dlya (Ait. Br. IV. 19), or the Prflyaftlya (T^fld. Dr. 

IV, 2), the real beginning of the SaUra"“^ 1 

3. ' Four AbhipUva, follovod by one Pfishthya ghalaha 

eachmonth; continued in this way for fivemonths*** 150 

A1 Three Abhiplava and one Ptish^hya Bhalaha******** 24 

5. The Ahhijit day 1 

The Three Svata-Saman ‘lajrs 3 

■y. The Vishuvdn or the Central flay, which etandb by 
itself, not counted in the total of the Salira days. 

8. The three avara-SitniaQ days 3 

9. The VishTajit day 1 

10. One Pjiahthya and three Abhiplara Bha]ahas 24 

11. OnePrifhthya and four Abhiplava fha)ahas each month; 

continued in this way for four months**** 120 

12. Three Abhiplava |ha|ahss, oneGosh^oma, oneAyu* 

eh'^oma, and one Posbardtra (the ten days of PvAda* 
shSha), making np one month........................... 30 

13. The MahfLvrata day, corresponding to the ChaturviriiBha 

day at the beginning 1 

14. The concluding Atiratra 1 

Total days* ...SCO. 


It will be seen from the above scheme that there are really 
a few sacrificial rites which are absolutely fixed and unchange- 
able in the yearly Sattra. The two Atiratras, the introductory 
and the concluding, the Chaturvimsha and the MahSvrata 
day, the Abhijit and the Vishvajit, the three Svara-S^man 
days on either side of Vishuvan, the Vishuvln itself, and 
the ten days of Dwidashdha, making up days m aii, ex- 
clusive of Vishuvin, are the only parts that have any special, 
ity about them. The rest of the days are all made up by 
Abhijilava and PfifMhya fh.-ijahas, %vhtch, therefore, consti- 
tute what may be called the daslic or the variable part of 
the yearly *9rt«ra. Thus if we want a Oavdm-ayanam Jof ten 
months, we have only to strike ofl five ihalahai from the 
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parts maiUed 3 and II in the above scheme, kdiiydriAm. 

ai/anam is another modification of the above scheme in which^ 
amongst other changes, the thatahas are all Abhi^iJava, 
instead of being a combination of JbMi^Iava and Priahthya ; 
while if all the shalabas are Prishthya, along with some 
other changes, it becomes the Angira»dm.ayanam. All 
these modifications do not, however, touch the total number 
of 360 days. But there were sacrlficers, who adopted the- 
lunar year of 354 days, and, therefore, omitted 6 days from' 
the above scheme ; and their is called the 

ginim-ayamm (Tait. Sam. VII, 5 , 7> i ; Tandya Brah* V, lo). 
In short, the object was to make the Sattra correspond with 
the year adopted, civil or lunar, as closely as possible. But 
these points are not rele\’ant to our purpose. The BrShmaaas 
and the Sbrauta Sutras' give further details about the various 
rites to be performed on the Vishuyan, the Abhijit and the 
Visbvajit or the Svara.sAman day. The Aitareya Aranyaka 
describes the Mablvtata ceremony ; while the Atiritra and the 
Chaturvimsha ace described in the fourth book of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana. The Chaturvimsha is so called because the $toma 
to be chanted on that day is twenty-four-fold. It is the real 
beginning of the Sa'tra as the Mabavrata is its end. The 
Aitareya Brahmana (IV, 14) says, ” The Hotri pours forth 
the seed- Thus he makes the seed (which is poured forth) 
ly means of the Mahavrata day produce off-spring. For seed 
if effused every year is productive.” This explanation shows 
that like the Prarat^ya ceremony, the Mahavrata was intended 
to preserve the seed of the sacrifice in order that it might ger- 
minate or grow at the proper time. It was a sort of link bet- 
ween ’the dying and the coming year, and appropriately con- 
cluded the annual Salira. It will be further seen that every 
annual had an Ati-ratra at each of its ends, and that 
the Dvidashiha, or rather the ten days thereof, formed aa 
important concluding part of the 
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'vL^pertomltaterevl”! I have shown dsewhere 

what important inferenoes can be drawn from the position of the 
VUhUn regarding the calendar in use at the time when the 
scheme was Lued. But we have now to consider of times which 
preceded the settlement of this scheme, ^d for that purpose 
L must describe another set of Soma sacrifices included under 

the general class of S.nra.. It has been stated above that side 
bvsfde with the DvAdashAha, there ate AAma sacrifices of two 

'^Vhts three nights, etc. upto twelve nights. But these sacn- 
B«s do not stop with the twelve nights' performance. There are 

ttoteennights'.fourteennights-.fifteeanights,'andsoonuploone 

thirteen mg . rrayodatha-rdtra, CkUnrdath,^ 

r Ifso on upfo 5W«-rd<r«. But since the AHtna hae 
I, TeLdto be a sacrifice extending crer not more than 
been defined a^ivs-all the night-sacrifices extend- 

“'?;*Sl tgeTtS "ve,ve nights are includoi 
■"® r Jrd "to vie . the If we. however, dis- 

d this artificial division, it will be found that along 
■ "^thlhe sm., the and the annual Saltra,, there 

Ta series of. what are termed, the night-sacrifices or.altr^ 
!• Ainu over a period of time from two to one hundred 
Tu but not furLr. These night-sacrifices or Mri-vaKr^ 
mgku, D Taittiriya Saiihita. the BrAhmanas and 

T ItrSAtraf n!to tlrms. and there is no ambiguity 
v: na me. number, or duration. The Taittiriya Saifi- 

trio fi-ibing them often mes the word (nights, 

a lord stating, that so and so ivas the first to institute or 

m pelcdve ’so many nights' meaning so many nights' sacrifice. 
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■liyimshatim rdirih, VII. 3 , 9, I ; dvdtrimshalcm ntirih, VII, 4, 4, j). 
.Accordbg to the principle of division noted above all night- 
-sacrifices of less than thirteen nights’ duration will be called 
Ahtna, while those extending over longer time upto one hundred 
nights will come under ; but this is, as remarked above, 

evidently an artificial division, and one, who . reads carefully, 
the description of these sacrifices, cannot fail to be struck by 
-the fact that we have here a series of night-sacrifices from two to 
^ hundred nights, or if we include the Ati-rdtra in this series, we 
ihave practically a set of hundred nightly Soma sacrifices, though, 
according to the principle of division adopted, some may fall 
under the head of Ahina and some under that of Sallras. 

Now an important question in connection with these 
^attra$ is why they alone should be designated 
fjces, ( rdirukraltti), or ' m^rA^-sessions ' ( rdiri^atlraf) ? and 
•why their number should be one hundred ? or, in other words, 
■why there are no mV/ti-sattras of longer duration than one 
Jiundred nights ? The MlmAmsakas ans^ve^ the first part of 
the question by asking us to bdieve that the word ‘night’’ 
■{rdlrih) is really used to denote 'a day’ in the denomination of 
these sacrifices (Shabara on Jaimini VIII, i, 17). The word 
J)ci.rdir(t, according to this theory, means two days* sacrifice, 
Shida^rdtra, a hundred daj-s’ sacrifice. This explanation 
•appears very good at the first sight, and as a matter of fact it 
iias been accepted by all writers on the sacrificial ceremonies. 
In support of it, we may also cite the fact that as the moon was 
“&ts measuTer oT time in ancient days, the nigivt was then nata- 
-rally more marked than the day, and instead of saying 
•*so many days’ men often spoke of *somany nights,* much 
in the same ^vay as we now use the word * fort-night.’ This 
■Is no doubt good so far as it goes ; but the question is 
■why should there be no Soma sacrifices of a longer duiatior» 
•lhan one hundred nights? and why a gap, a serious gap, is left 
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in the series of Soma sacrifices after one hundred nights’ Satira 
until we come to the annual Sattra of 360 days ? Admitting that 
^ night ' means ' day,’ we have Soma sacrifices lasting from I to- 
loo days ; and if so, where was the harm to complete the series 
until the yearly Satira of 360 days was reached ? So far as I 
know, no writer on sacrificial ceremonies has attempted to answer 
this question satisfactorily. Of course, adopting the speculative 
manner of the Brahmahas, we might say that there are no Soma 
sacrifices of longer than one hundred nights' duration, because the. 
life of a man cannot extend beyond a hundred years, (Tait. Br, 
III, 8, 16, 2). But such an explanation can never be regarded 
as satisfactory, and the MlmAmsakas, who got over one difficulty 
by interpreting 'night' into ‘day,’ have practically left this latter 
question untouched, and, therefore, unsolved. In short, the- 
case stands thus -.—the sacrificial literature mentions a series- 
of 99, or practically one hundred Soma sacrifices, called the- 
* night-sacrifices 'j but these do not form a part of any annual 
Sailra, like the Oavdnuayanam, nor is any reason assigned for their 
separate existence ncr is their duration, which never exceeds 
tt hundred nighlr, accounted for. Neither the authors of the 
Brahmahas nor those of the Shrauta Sutras, much less Siyana and 
YAska give us a-iy clue to the solution of this question; and the 
MimAinsakas, after explaining the word ‘night ’ occurring in the 
names of these sacrifices as equal to ‘ day ’ have allowed these 
night-sacrifices to remain as an isolated group in the organ- 
ised system of Soma sacrifices. Under these circumstances 
it would, no doubt, appear presumptuous for any one to suggest 
an explanation, so many centuries after what may be called 
the age of the Sa((r‘as. But I feel that the Arctic theory, 
which, wc have seen, is supported by strong independent evi- 
dence, not only explains, but appropriately accounts for the 
orig'-al existence of this isolated series of a hundred Soma sa. 
crificcii ; and I, -therefore, proceed to give my view on the point. 
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It seems to me that if the word riUH in AtUr&ira is still 
tmderstood to mean ‘night,* wid that if the Ati-rdira sacrifice 
IS even now performed during the night, there is no reason why 
Ave should not similarly interpret the same word in Dvi-rdira, 
Tri rdtra &c. upto The objection, that the Soma 

juice is not extracted during the night, is more imaginary than 
real ; for as a matter of fact Soma libations are made in the usual 
Avay, during the Aturdlra sacrifice . The Ati-rdtra sacrifice is 
performed at the beginning and the end of every Sailra ; and all 
the three libations of Soma are always offered during the three 
turns, or jjarydyrta, of the night. The Aitareya BrShmafia {IV, 5), 
in explaining the origin of this sacrifice, tells us that the Asuras 
had taken shelter with the night, and the Devas, who bad taken 
shelter with the day, wanted to expel them from the dark region. 
But amongst the Devas, Indra alone was found ready and willing 
to undertake this task ; and entering into darkness, be, with the 
assistance of metres, turned the Asuras out of the first part of 
the night by the first Soma libation, while by means of the middle 
turn ^arydya) of passing the Soma-cup, the Asuras were turned 
out of the middle part, and by the third turn out of the third or 
the last part of the night. The three Soma libations, here 
spoken of, are all made during the night, and the Brihmana 
further observes that there is »«► oth^r deliy save Indra and the 
Glares to whom they are offered, (Cf. Apas. Sh, Su. XIV, 3, 12)* 
The next section of the Brahmaha (IV, 6) distinctly raises the 
<jaest\C(a, “Row asc the Pavamina Slotias (to be chanted for 
the purification of the Soma Juice) provided for the night, 
whereas such Stotras refer only to the day, but not to the 
-night'?’' and ans^\’ers it by stating that the Stotras are the 
■same for the day and the night. It is clear from this that 
Soma juice extracted and purified at night during the 
Ati'Td'ra sacrifice, and Indra was the onJy deity to whom the 
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libations were offered in order to help him in his fight with the? 
Asuras, who had taken shdtcr with the darkness of the night.. 
That the Jtur/Ufa is an ancient sacrifice is further proved by the- 
occurrence of a similar ceremony in the Parsi scriptures. The 
word Aturdtra does not occur in the Avesta, but in the Vendidad, 
XVIII, i8 (43)-22 (48), we are told that there are three parts of 
the night, and that in the first of these parts [thrishvai), Fire, the 
son of Ahura Mazda, calls upon the master of the house to arise- 
and put on his girdle and to fetch clean wood in order that he 
may bum bright ; for, says the Fire, “Here comes Azi (Sans. Ahi)^ 

■ madeby theDaSvas(VediciI««m»), who is about to strive against 

• me, and wants to put out my life.” And the same request is 
made during the second and the third part of the night. The- 

• close resemblance between this and the three ^arydtjat of the-' 
Aix-v&ira, sacrifice does not seem to have been yet noticed : but 
whether noticed or not, it shows that the Aii-rdtra is an ancient 
rite performed during the night for the purpose of helping 
Indra, or the deity that fought with the powers of darkness, 
and that such sacrificial acts as putting on the girdle (AmW) or 
Squeezing the Soma, were performed during this period of dark- 
ness. 

Nmv what applies to the ^orifice of a single night may 
well be extended to cases where sacrifices had to be performed 
■ for two, three or more continuous nights. I have already 
shon-n before that the ancient sacrificers completed their sacri- 
ficial sessions in ten months, and a long night followed the com- 
pletion of these sacrifices. What did the sacrificers do during 
* this long night ? They could not have slept all the time; and 
as a matter of fact we know that the people in the extreme 
north of Europe and Asia do not, even at present, sleep- 
during the whole of the long night which occurs in their 
part of the globe. Paul Du Cbaillu, who has recently {1900)' 
published an account of his travels 5 n The Land of ihf 
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Long-Nxghi, informs us (p. 75) that although the sun ^vent below 
the horizon for several days in the Arctic regions, yet during the 
period “the Lapps could tell from the stars whether it was night 
or day, for they were accustomed to gauge time by the stars 
according to their height above the horizon, just as we do at 
home with the sun and what the Lapps do now, must have 
been done by the oldest inhabitants of the circum-polar r^ioni 
It is, therefore, clear that the ancient sacrificers of the Arj’an race 
could not have gone to sleep after sacrificing for ten months. Did 
they then sit idle with their hands folded when Indra was 
lighting for them with the powers of darkness ? They per- 
formed their sacrifices for ten months with a view to help In- 
dra in his war with Vala ; and just at the time when Indra most 
needed the help of invigorating songs and Soma libations, are we 
to suppose that these sacrificers sat idle, gave up the sacrifices 
and left Indra to fight with Vala alone and single-handed as best 
as he could? The whole theory of sacrifices negatives such ^ 
supposition. Therefore, if the Arctic theory is true, and if the 
ancestor of the Vedic Rifhls ever lived in a region where the 
darkness of the night lasted for several days, (a day being taken . 
as a measure of time equal to 24 hours), we naturally e.xpect to 
find a series of nightly Soma sacrifices performed during the 
period, to help the gods in their struggle with the demons of 
darkness ; and, as a matter of fact, there are in the Vedic sacri- 
ficial literature, a number of sacrifices which, if we include the 
Ati-rtUra in it, extend from one to a hundred nights. The Mlmii- 
itisakas and even the authors of the Brahmanas, who knew little 
about the ancient Arctic.homc, have converted these night-sac- 
rifices into day-sacrifices ; but the exjJanation evidently appears 
to be invented at a time when the true nature of the RMri-hratuM or 
trtttroi was forgotten, and ttdocs not, therefore, preclude us 
from interpreting these facts in a different way. I have already 
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indicate the existence of an ancient year approximately divided 
into seven months’ sunshine, one month’s dawn, one month's 
•evening twilight and three months* long continuous night. 

/There are other considerations which point out to the same 
conclusion. In the post-Vedic literature we have a persistent 
tradition that Indra alone of all gods is the master of a hundred 
•sacrifices ( aAato-I'roii* ), and that as this attribute formed, so 
to say, the very essence of Indraship, he always jealously watch- 
•ed all possible encroachments against it. But European scholars 
Telying upon the fact that evai Sayana prefers, except in a few 
places ( III, 51, 2 ), to interpret ahata-kratn, as applied to Indra in 
theBig-Veda, as meaning, not * the master of a hundred sacri- 
fices, ’ but * the lord of a hundred mights or powers,’ have not 
cnly put aside the Purafiic tradition, but declined to interpret the 
word ftratu in the flig-Veda except in the sense of 'po%ver, energy, 
wisdom, or, generally speaking, the power of body or mind*. 
But if the above explanation of the origin of the night-sacrifices 
is correct, we must retrace our steps, and acknowledge that 
■the PurSnic tradition or I^end is, after all, not built upon a pure 
misunderstanding of the original meaning of the epithet 
Jiratu as applied to. Indra in the Vedic literature. I am aware of 
the fact that traditions in the post-Vedic literature are often found 
-to have but a slender basis in the Vedas, but in the present case we 
have something more reliable and tangible to go upon. We 
have a group, an isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
sacrifices, and as long as it stands unexplained in the Vedic 
sacrificial literature it would be unreasonable to decline to con- 
•nect it with the Purdnic tradttion of Indra's sole,. mastership of 
a hundred sacrifices, especially when in the light of the Arc- 
-tic theory the two can be so well and intelligibly connected. 
The hundred sacrifices, W’hich are regarded as constituting the 
essence of Indraship in the Por&nas, are there said to be the 
^sh\*amcdha sacrifices; and it may, at the outset, be urged 
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that the Shata-rUtra sacrifice mentioned in the sacrificial works- 
is not an Ashvamedha sacrifice. Bqt the distinction is neither 
important, nor material. The Ashvamedha sacrifice is a Somat 
sacrifice and is described in the sacrificial works along with the 
night-sacrifices. In the Taittiriya Samhiti (VII, 2, 11,) a hundred" 
offerings of food to be made in the Ashvamedha sacrifice are 
mentioned, and the Taittiriya Brahmaha (III, 8, 15,1) states that 
Prajapati obtained these offerings “ during the night, ’* and con- 
sequently they are called Rdiruhomas. The duration of the Ashva- 
medha sacrifice is again not fixed, inasmuch as it depends uporv 
the return of the horse, and in the ^'g-Veda (1, 163, i) the sacri- 
ficial horse is identified with the sun moving in waters. The re- 
turn of the sacrificial horse may, therefore, be taken to symbo- 
lise the return of the sun after the long night, and a dose re- 
semblance between the Ashvamedha and the night-sacrificesr 
which were performed to enable Indra to fight with Vala and 
rescue the dawn and the sun from his clutches, may thus be taken 
as established. At any rate, we need not be surprised if the 
rrtirfl Soma sacrifice appears in the form of a hundred Ashva- 
medha sacrifices in the Puranas. The tradition is substantially 
the same in either case, and when it can be so easily and natural- 
ly explained on the Arctic theorj’, it would not be reasonable to- 
set it aside, and hold that the writers of the Purinas created it 
by misinterpreting the word §fHitaJ^rniu occurring in the Vedas.. 

We have seen that •Ma-AraO* as applied to Indra is in- 
terpreted by Western scholars, and in many places even by Si* 
yaha himself, as meaning the lord of a hundred powers. Si- 
yaha now and then ( 5*t 7 ) ^’SS^sts or gives 

an alternative explanation, and makes Indra ‘ the master of a 
hundred sacrifices but Western scliolars have gone further 
and discarded all other cx|Janations except the one noted 
above. It is, therefore, necessaiy' to examine the meaning of 
thiseiHthct, as us«l in the ?hg-Vcda, a little more closely »» 
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tWs place. If the word hrcUu in sAata-^rofii be interpreted to 
mean * might ’ or ‘ power, ’ the numeral shata, which strictly 
denotes * a hundred,’ will have to be taken as equivalent to- 
‘ many ’ or numerous,’ inasmuch as no definite set of a hundred 
powers can be pointed out as specially belonging to Indra. That 
the word shata may be so interpreted is evident from the fact 
that adjectives like shata-nitha (I, loo, 12) and shatam-Hli ( 1, 102^ 
1 30, 8 ), as applied to Indra in the Xig-Veda, are found in 
other places in the form of faArt«ra-t«rto(in, 60, 7), and sahas- 
rom-ti/i(r,52, 2). Again India’s arrow is once called «Aa/a-&radAna 
and also sahaara^ar^ in the same veKe (VIII, 77, 7); while Soma 
is represented as going in a hundred ways in IX, 

86, 16, and a few hymns after it is said to be sahasra-ydman or 
going in a thousand ways ( IX, 106, 5 ), Even the adjective 
sArttfl-mnnyu, which SAyaca interprets as meaning ‘the master 
of a hundred sacrifices ' in X, 103, 7, has its counterpart, if not 
in the ^tig.Veda, at least in the S&ma-Veda which reads 
sahasra^mani/u for sahaara-mwhka in flig-V eda VI, 46, 3. This 
shows that the Vcdic bards considered shata (a hundred) and 
gahcara (a thousand) as interchangeable numerals in some places;. 

- and if the numeral shata in shata-h’atx* had been of the sam& 
character, we should naturally have met with a paraphrase 
of the epithet as sahasra^krata somewhere in the Vedic litera- 
ture. But although the epithet shata-kratHy as applied to 
Indra, occurs about sixty times in the Rig- Veda and several 
times in other Vedic works, nowhere do we find it para- 
phrased as sahosra-kralut W’hich shews that the Vedic bards- 
did not feel themselves at liberty to alter or paraphrase it 
as they liked. The adjective nmtrt-fran* is applied to Indra 
in 1, 102, 6 ; but as amita does not necessarily mean more 
than • one hundred, ’ it does not follow that on this account 
we should give up the ordinarj’ meaning of shata in shata* 
kratu. If the wond krafy* had nowhere been used in the Pig-Veda. 
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-to denote a sacrifice, we may have been justified in interpreting 
ehaiorkratu in the way suggested by ^Vestern .scholars. But, 
.as observed by Dr. Haug, when Vasishtha prayed to Indra (VII, 
32, 26 ) “ Carry, O Indra 1 our sacrificial performance ( Jcraium ) 
through, just as a father does to his sons, ( by assisting them ). 
Teach us, O thou, who art invoked by many, that we may, in 
this turn (of the night), reach alive the (sphere of) light (Jj/oits),”* 
the prayer in all probability refers to the sacrificial performance 
'( kraiu ) held for the purpose Of enabling the sacrificers to safely 
reach the other end of the night. In fact, it refers to the Aii-rdcra 
-sacrifice and the Aitareya Brihmaha (IV, 10) quotes and inter- 
prets it in the same way. SA5^fla, in his commentary on the 
Aitareya BrAhmafla, though not in the Rig-Veda Bhdfhya, also 
takes the same view j and as the xtC\.r<iira sacrifice is referred to 
• expressly by its name in the Big- Veda (VII, 103, 7) it is not at all 
unlikely that a verse referring to this Soma sacrifice should occur 
in other hymns. Hence if there are passages where kratu can be 
taken to mean ‘a sacrifice, ’ there is no reason why the epithet 
ahata-kralu be not understood to mean " the master of a hundred 
sacrifices " as suggested by the Purdhic tradition. Another 
fact which fas’ours this interpretation, is that in the Big-Veda 
Indra is described as destroying go, gg or 100 fortresses or 
•cities {i'ttrah) of his enemies ( 1 , 130, 7; II, zg, 6; VI, 31, 4; 11 , 
14, 6). Now rlfva-f^*r<1h, which means ‘the fortresses of the 
gods,' has been f interpreted to mean ’ days ’ in the description 
of the tlaaJta-r/iira sacrifice in the Taittitrlya Sarahitd VII,2, 

• So6l)r. Haug's Ait. Dr. (IV, 10 ), Troas. Vol. H, p. ? 74 ,nndtbe 
transVitor’s note tbProoa IJr, llnag tliinlu tkit tho voreo (B‘g‘ "VII, 
3i, 2G) ot'idontly rcfPM vo ilio feast, for which occasion it 

was in all likoliljood ccanpospil liy Vasijhlho. Tim verso is ?T 

W7 'W I mnBr jrfhn 

H 

+ Cf. Dlidskrt-si’s Oan. which 

wtw*?!’ 
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5i3-4Jandif depa-J^urd/i means * days, ' the jourah (cities, for- 
tresses) of Shambara may well be taken to mean ‘nights.’* 
This view is confirmed by the statement in the Aitareya Br 4 h- 
mana, previously quoted, which siys that the Asuras found 
shelter with the night, or, in other words, the darkness of the 
night was, so to say, their fortress. Indra’s destroying a hundred 
forts of Shambara is, therefore, equivalent to his fighting with- 
the enemy for a hundred continuous nights, a period during 
which the ancient sacrificers offered him Soma libations in- 
order that he may be better prepared for the struggle with Vala. 
The destruction of gg or loo forts of the enemy, a group of a 
hundred nightly sacrifices, the nine and ninety rivers (fravanHh) 
which Indra is described as crossing during his fight with Ahl 
(I, 32, 14), and a hundred leather straps with which Kutsa is 
said to have bound down Indra to his sacrifice in the Tfindya 
Br&hmaria IX, 2, 22, and from which he is invoked to free 
himself in pig. X, 38, 5, are but so many different kaleidoscopic 
views of the same idea which makes Indra and Indra alone the 
lord of a hundred sacrifices; and if we take all these together 
they undoubtedly point out to the existence of a hundred conti-- 
nuous nights in the ancient home of the ancestors of the Vedic 
people. In V, 48, 3, 'a Autvfrcrf,’ moving in the abode of Indra, 
are said to turn on and turn off the course of ordinary days when 
Indra strikes Vritra with his bolt and I think we have here a 
distinct allusion either to a hundred sacrifices performed or to 
a hundred continuous nights required for securing a complete, 
victorj’ over the powers of darkness in the nether world, and 
which nights (or rather one long night of hundred days) may ^vell 
be described as breaKnp and fiact the succession of 

ordinarj’ days and nights, inasmuch as the long night immediately 
follows and precedes the period of sunshine in the Arctic regions. 

• Big. V, 48, sram mRrfh I 
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But a far more striking corroboration of the above view is 
•furnished by certain passages in the Avesta which describe the 
fight of Tishtrya with the demon of draught called Apaosha or 
■* the burner ’ in the Parsi scriptures. In the ^g-Veda the fight of 
Indra with Vritra {Vrilroridryii^^ is often represented as* a struggle 
for waters' or as ‘the striving for cows' {go- 

ishti), or ' the striving for day * {div 48 hti), and Indra is said to have 
released the cows or mters, and brought on the dawn or the sxm 
Toy killing Vritra {I, 51, 4 ; II, 19, 3). Now Indra, as Yritra-han, 
appears as Verethraghna in the Avesta ; but the fight for waters is 
•therein ascribed not to Verethraghna but to Tishtrya, the star of 
xain. It is he, who knocks down Apaosha and liberates the waters 
for the benefit of man, “ with the assistance of the winds, and the 
light that dwells in the waters.” In short Tishtrya’s conquest 
over Apaosha is an exact parallel of Indra's conquest over 
Vyitra as described in the Jfig.Veda; and as the legends are in- 
terpreted at present, they are said to refer to the breaking up of 
the clouds and ' the bringing on of the rains on the earth, Tisb- 
Irya being supposed to be the star of rain. But this theory fails 
to account for the fact how the recovery oF the dawn and the 
rising of the sun, or the bringing on of light, were included 
amongst the effects of Indra’s victory over Vritra. It will be 
.^own in the next chapter that the struggle for waters has very 
little to do with rain, and that the fight for waters and the fight 
, for light are really ^nchronous, l«ing two different versions of 
the same story. In sliort, both of these legends really represent 
Iherictory of the powers of light over darkness, Shujhna or 
^ the scorcher ' is one of the names given to Indra's enemy in 
thepig'Vcda (I, 51, ii), and the result of the conflict between - 
Indra and Sbudma is (he release of (he waters, as well as (he 
finding of the morning cows (VIII, 96, 17), and Uie winning of the 
cun (VI, 20, 5). Apaoslia Is thus Shujhna under a different garb, 
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sxnd the only difference between the two l^ends is that while Indra 
is the chief actor in ;the one, Tishfaya is the chief hero in the 
•other. But this difference is immaterial inasmuch as the attributes 
of one deity are often transferred, even in Rig-Veda, to another. 
The Avestic legend of Tishtrya is, therefore, rightly understood 
ly ^end scholars to be a reproduction of the Vedic legend of 
Jndra and Vritra.* Now, in the Tir Yasht, Tishtiya is repre- 
sented as eventually overcoming Apaosha with the help of the 
Haoma sacrifice offered to Tishtrya by Ahura Mazda (Yt. VIII, 
T5-25). The fight is carried on in the region of the waters, the 
•sea Vouru-Kasha, from which Tishtrya is described as rising up 
•victorious after defeating Apaosha (Yt. VIII, 32). Dafira Apao- 
sha is again said to have assumed the form of a dark horse, 
while Tishtr^'a is represented as opposing him in the form of a 
bright horse, hoof against hoof (Yt. VIII, 28), and eventually com- 
ing up victorious from out of the sea Vouru-Kasha, like the sacri- 
ficial horse rising from the waters in the ?ig-Veda ( 1 , 163, i). 
But the passage most important for our purpose is the one in 
which Tishtrya informs Ahura Mazda as to what should be done 
m order to enable Tishtrj’a to overcome his enemy and to appear 
before the faithful at the appointed time. “ If men would wor- 
ship me,” says Tishtrya to Ahura Mazda, ” with a sacrifice in 
Avhich I were invoked by my own name, as they worship the • 
iather Yazatas with sacrifices in %vhjch they are in\*oked by their 
own names, then I should have come to the faithful at the appoin- 
ted time ; I should have come in the appointed time of my beauti- 
ful immortal life, should it be one night, or two nights, or fifty, 
or a hundred nights," (Yt, VIII, 11). As Tishtrya appears before 
man after his battle with Apaosha, the phrase “appointed 

• See DarmPstetert Trans, of Zond-A vesta Fflrt If, fN’ol. XXIIX 
S. B. E. Serips), p. Ho minrfa tint Tishtrjra’s logcwl is •» 

rtfadmer^o of the old etonD-myth*.* 
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time ” signifies the time during which the battle is fought and at 
the termination of which Tishtrya comes to the faithful ; and 
the passage, therefore, means (i) that the “appointed time,” when 
Tishtrya was to appear before man after fighting with Apaosha, 
varied from one night to a hundred nights, and (2) that Tishtrya 
required to be strengthened during the period by Haoma sacri^ 
fices in which he was to be invoked by his own name. We have- 
seen above that a hundred nightly Soma sacrifices were offered to* 
Indra by the ancient Vedic sacrificers to enable him to secure- 
a victory over Vritra, and that Indra was the only deity to whom 
the libations were offered in these sacrifices. The legend of 
Tishtrya and Apaosha is, therefore, an exact reproduction of 
India’s fight with Vritra or Valaj and with this correspondence 
before us, we should feel no hesitation in accepting the view 
stated above regarding the origin of the Shaia-rdira sacrifice,. 
Neither Darmesteter nor Spiegel explains why the appointed, 
time for the appearance of Tishtrya is described as “ one night,, 
or two nights, or fifty, or a hundred nights,” though both trans- 
late the original in the same way. The legend also forms the 
subject of chapter VII of the Bundahisb, but there, too, we find no* 
explanation as to why the appointed time is described as varj’ing 
from one to a hundred nights. It is, however, suggested by some 
• that the appointed time may refer to the season of rains. But 
rains cannot be said to come after " one night, two nights, or fifty, 
or a hundred nights,” and the latter expression would, therefore, 
be utterly inappropriate in their case ; nor, as stated above, does 
Tjshttya’s fight with Apaosha represent only a struggle for rain, 
since we know that it is a stru^lc for light as w'cll. We have also 
seen that the existence of night^icriFices in the Vedic literature, 
cxlendingoverone, two, three, or ten, or a hundred nights, indi- 
cates the long darkness during which Indra fought with Vala; 
and Uie coincidence between Uusfact and the * appointed time/ 
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of Tishtrya cannot be r^arded as accidental. The legends are 
undoubtedly identical in character, and taking the one to illus. 
trate the other, the only conclusion deducible from them is that 
a hundred nights was r^arded to be the maximum duration of 
.the fight between Indra and Vala, or Tishtrya and Apaosha,so 
far as the ancestors of the Indo-lronian people were concerned, 
and that the sea %^ourU'Kasha, or the ocean ‘ encompassed with 
darkness,’ as the 9tg-Veda has it (11,23, 18), was the scene of 
this battle between the powers of light and darkness. We also 
learn from them that the hero of the battle, whether he was 
Indra or Tishtrj'a, stood in need of help, derived from the per- 
formance of the sacrifices tpedally offered to him during the 
period; and that asamatter of fact such sacrifices were performed 
in ancient times. The word theUaJaratu does not occur in the 
Avesta, but in the Ashi Yasbt (Yt. XVII, 56) “a-ram of hundred- 
fold energy {maeshaht taiohirahe) is Spoken of ; and considering 
thefactthatintheBahram Yasht(Yt XIV,23)*'a beautiful ram, 
with horns bent round” is said to be one of the incarnations of 
Veretbraghna, and that India is also described as appearing in 
the form of a ram in the pig-Veda ( VIII, 2, 40 ), it is very 
probable that the phrase sato^iarahe maeshahe refers to Verethra- 
gbna in the Ashi Y’asht, and like the epithet »hata-hrai-ii, the 
adjective sa(o-hirah« means not “possessed of hundred powers,” 
but “the master of a hundred deeds or sacrifices." There is 
thus a veiy close correspondence between the Vedic and the 
Avestic ideas on this subject, and this strengthens the conclusion 
that the night sicrifices in the Vedic literature had their origin 
in the existence of a long continuous night of varj’ing durations 
in the original home of the Vedic people. We can now also 
satisfactorily explain why Tishtrj’a is described (Yt. VIII, 36, 
rirfe Spii^el's Trans.) as “bringing hither the circling years of 
men.*’ It is the Avestic parallel of the Vedic story of the 
Da\N-n setting in motion “ the ages of men, or r»<lnu#A<l yuyd,** 

15 
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discussed in the last chapter, and shews that when Tishtrya’s 
fight with Apaosha, or India's war with Vala, was over, the new 
year commenced with the long dawn, followed by the months 
of sunshine varying from seven to eleven in number, according 
to the latitude of the place.* 

* The passage about Tishtrya’s connection with the year is 
noticed by Mr. McherJibljai Nosherwanji Kuka, ji. a, in bis essay 
“On the order o! Parsi months,” published in the Coma JHetnorial 
Volume (p. 58), and of winch he ^vas kind enough to send me a 
separate copy. 

The passage is in the Tlr Ynsht.J 36 ‘JVsA/r/w st^rem raevan^ 
tem khnrenanghuantem ya~amaxde, yitn ydre-chaTesKo ma»kyehe 
Ahuracha khratu-gUto aurunaeha gairishdcho sizdaracha raveu- 
chardlo uziyoirentem hUiiosentefn huydirydicha dangHve uzjaten- 
tem diizydirydicka^ kata Airydo danghdvo huydirydo bavdon/i/ Spiegel 
translates it thus, ‘\Ve praise the star Tishtrya, tbesbiaiag, theiaajesthf 
who brings here the (trcitnp years of men.” Oarmesteter takes ydre- 
• charesho mashyehe <tc., with the words following, vis, usiyoirentent 
h\spose 1 ^,tem^ and translates, “We praise Tishtrya, &c,, whose rising 
IB watched by men, who live on the fruits of the year." According 
to Dastur Eracbji Meherjirana (see his Yasht bd mdeni), tho meaning 
of the whole paragraph, in which this passage occurs, is:— “We 
praise Tishttya, ic, who inaketh tho year revolve in accordance with 
the nations of the mountaineers and the nomads. He risoth and is^ 
visible towards tho regions where there is no correct calculation of 
tho year.” 

But wlKitevcr the dilhculties of interpretation may be, one thing 
seems to bo ^uito clear from this passage, vis., tliat Tishtrya was the 
star by which tho year was reckoned. In the Tir Yoslit § 5, springs 
of water aro said to flow at tho rising of Tishtry.a, who in § 16 is 
dfocribod os 'roingling his shape with light, or ‘moving in light,* § 46. 
All these incidents can bo satbfactorily explained if wo Eupj )080 tliat, 
after Tkhtrp’s fight with Apaosha, lasting for 100 nights at tho 
longest, the aerial waters, which conniiuaiavted motion to the sun and 
other heavenly bodies (eeo Faravardin Yasht 53-58) and which lay 
still cr stagnant daring the time, were set free to move again 
along tho i>ath made by Mazda, bringing on with them tho light of 
tho Fun and tlius commencing the now year alter tho long winter 
night in the Arctic rogioa The simaitanecus character of tho niotioii 
of waters, tlm eommencement c4 ijw* w*w year, nnrl tho winning of light 
after Tishtrya’s fight with A)aosKi, can bo c^hinetl only in this way» 
and not by BViking the legend refer to tho rainy season [see tlte discus- 
sion about ‘wateni' in tlio next cl«Hiter). The rnirikn Uus-yniVya, 
or tho Rid Year, which Tishtrya is said to brmk osuKler, is, on tlii® 
ihecry, the wearisome dark Arctic night. 
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night, and strictly speaWng the performance ol the iti-rdlro is. 
necessary on every one of the 360 nights of the Satlra. But as a 
matter of fact the AtijrdiTa is performed only at the beginnings 
and the end of the iSotira ; and even then the regular Satira is 
said to commence on the Cbaturvimsha and close on the Maha~ 
•\Tata day, and not on the concluding Atiratra day. It seems,, 
therefore, that the performance of the Ati-r&tra was not originally 
intended to drive away the Asuras from only the first of 360 
nights over which the SaCira now extends. For in that case^ 
there is no reason why the Asuras were not required to be e.xpelled- 
from every one of the 360 nights. It follows, therefore, that the 
Ali-r<iira or the trans^octumal sacrifice refers to some night 
not included in the regular nights of the Onvdm^ayanam. It is 
true that the is performed at the beginning and the end 

ofev«y Satlra, and in one sense it is, therefore, a lratis.$aUra or 
atuiaitra sacrifice. But that does not account for the nnme- 
/KurAffa.as the Sattra is not held during night. We must, 
therefore, hold that the two AturAtrat were originally performed 
not at the beginning and the end ofa .Sofirn, but at the begin- 
ning and the end of a which occured or intervened between 
the last and the first d-ay of the SaUra, When this night 
raided with an Ali-rA!ra, the usual Sattra began; and as 
the .sun was above the horizon during the period producing the 
regular succession ofcLaysand nights, no /fri.rd'ra was needed 
during the Sattm, for, as stated in the Tafidya Brilmiana, 
the object of the Aiurrttra was gained. But the .S'nrfrn closed 
v.’ifh tJie long night, ond the Aft nlfra had, Ihirehrc, ni;aut 
to be performed at the end of thc^ni/rato drive the Asuras 
from this night. I h.ivc tlioivn btjore tlwt we have direct 
nnJ reliable authority in (he Taitcirl>a Samhiti to liold timt 
tlic was oncc complclett in ten tnontlis or 

300 days, and it was, therefore, a|»jvoi>naiely clo*e*i uitli and in- 
ijcduced !y an -tii-viitra. Tljcword is ilius rationally 
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•explained, for the sacrifice was performed at the beginning and 
■the close of the long night and, was therefore, adequately called 
a trans-nocturnal sacrifice. Between these two Aturdtras came 
all the night-sacrifices mentioned above, offered exclusively to 
Indra. The old Gav^nuayamm of ten or less than ten months, 
the Ati-rdtra or the trans-noctumal, the Rdtri-kratus and Rdtrl- 
satiras^ or nightly Soma sacrifices of two, three, &c., up to a 
ihundred continuous nights’ duration, and lastly the Ati-vdtra^ to 
be again followed by the Gavdni^yananit thus formed the com- 
plete yearly round of sacrifices performed by the primeval ances* 
-tors of the Vedic people ; and each of these sacrifices had ori- 
ginally the same place in the yearly round as is indicated 
by the root-meaning of its name.* But when the year of ten 
months was converted into one of twelve to suit the altered 
■conditions of the new home, the Gavdm.ayana->n expanded into 
a performance of 360 days, and the-elastic nature of the greater 
portion of the performance, as pointed out above, permitted the 
change to be easily carried out. But though the annual Sattra 
expandedin this way, encroaching upon thenight-sacrifices of 
the long night, which were no longer needed, the dtLrd/ra was 
retained as an introductory sacrifice and was Incorporated in 
the ceremonies of the Sottra itself.' Thus the two Ati-rdlra 
sacrifices, which were originally performed , as shown by the 
etymology, at the two termini of the long night, came to be 
converted into the' Introductory and concluding sacrifices of 
the annual Sattra-, and if the word Ati-rdtra had not been 
retained, we could not have got any clue to reveal to u? 
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the Story of its changing fortune. But the night-sacrifices, the-- 
B&trVkrai'ut or BAtri-aailra»^ which ^vere performed during the^ 
long night behveen the two Att-rOiras, were no longer needed 
and their nature came to be soon miOTnderstood, until at last the-' 
tbe MtmAiiisakas finally made room for them in the class of 
daily Soma sacrifices, partly under Ahinai and partly under- 
Sattras, hy means of the equation that rttiri (night) is equalto - 
oAo-ritire (day and night) in the sacrificial literature. How thls - 
change was carried out is a question beyond the scope of this 
book; but I may here state that, in my opinion, it was the 
authors of BrAhraajCias, or theBrahmav&dinswho preceded them, ^ 
that had to perform the difficult task of adapting the ancient ’ 
sacrificial calendar to the changed conditions of their new 
home, somewhat after the manner of Numa's reform of the-’ 
ancient Roman calendar. The sacrifice was the main rituat’ 
of the Vedic religion, and naturally enough the priests must 
have tried to preserve as much of the old sacrificial system 
they possibly could in adapting it to the new conditions. The 
task was by no means an easy one, and those that find fault 
with the Brihmanas as full of fanciful speculations must bear in 
mind the fact that an ancient and sacred system of sacrifices- 
had to be adapted to new conditions, by assigning plausible 
reasons for the same, at a time when the true origin of the 
system was almost forgotten. The Brahmanas could not have- 
indulged in free speculations about the origin of the rites and, 
ceremonies mentioned by them, had the latter originated in their 
owm time, or in days so near to them that the real traditions 
about the origin of these ceremoaies caii}d be preserved intact. 
But so long as these traditionswerc fresh, no explanation was 
probably needed; and when th^ became dim, their place had to 
be supplied b)' plausible reasons based on such traditions as were 
known at the time. This throws quite a new light on the nature 
and composition of the Jtr&hmanas; but as the discussion is not 
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pertinent to the subject in hand, we cannot enter into it more 
fully in this place. 

We have now reviewed the leading features of the system 
of Soma sacrifices as described in the Vedic literature, so far 
as our purpose is concerned, and seen that by the aid of the 
Arctic theory, some hard facts therein, which have been hither- 
to incomprehensible, can be easily and naturally explained. 
A history of the whole sacrificial system from the point of view 
indicated above is a work quite outside the pale of this book; 
but so far as we have examined the subject and especially the 
question about the isolated group of a hundred nightly Soma 
sacrifices, 1 think, we have sufficient evidence therein to warrant 
us in holding that these sacrifices are a relic of the ancient times 
when the ancestors of the Vedic pishis performed them with 
the object of helping Indca. to fight with the powers of darkness. 
It has been already shown in the first part of this chapter that, 
the ffoi'itm.fljrt’iam or the ‘ Cows’ walk,’ like the Roman year, 
once lasted only for ten months; and a series of suitable night- 
sacrifices is a natural supplement to aich sessions. Both are 
relics of ancient times, and taken along with the evidence regard- 
ing the existence of a long dawn of thirty daysand of the -long 
day and night discussed in previous chapters, they conclusively 
establish the existence of an ancient home of the ancestors of the 
Vedic people in the circum-polar region. The sacrificial sessions 
of the Navagvas and the Dashagvas, the legend of Dirghatamas 
growing old In the tenth month, the tradition about the ancient 
year of five seasons, or the yoking of seven or ten horses to the 
chariot of the sun, all go to strengthen the same view ; and the 
Avestic passages r^arding the duration of Tishtrj’a’s fight with 
Apaosha, the Furdinic tradition about Indra's being the master 
of a hundred sacrifices or the destroyer of a hundred cities, 
the existence of a series of one hundred nightly Soma sacri- 
fices, which, though obsolete long since, could not have found 
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place in the sacrificial works as S^lri-tattras, unless they were 
ancient sacrifices performed, as their name indicates, during 
night, — these and many other minor facts noticed before, further 
corroborate, if corroboration be needed, our tbeorj’ regarding 
the original home of the Aryans near the north Pole. It must, 
however, be stated here that I do not wish to imply in any way 
that the numerous sacrificial details found in the later Vedic 
literature were in vogue or were knoivn in these ancient times. 
On the contrary I am prepared to believe that in all probability 
these ancient sacrifices were very simple in character. The 
ancient priests probably went on sacrificing from day to day, 
and afterwards from night to night, without any idea that the 
system was capable of giving rise to various rigid annual Saliraf. 
The sacrifice was the only ritual of their religion; and howsoever 
simple such sacrifices might have been in ancient times, it was 
almost a matter of dut}‘, at least with the priests, to perform 
them every day. It was also a means, as remarked by me else- 
where, to ko^ up the calendar in ancient times, as the yearly 
round of sacrifices closely followed the course of the sun. It is 
from this latter point of view that the ancient s.acrjficial system 
is important for ’ historical or antiquarian purposes, and I have 
examined it above in the same light. This examination, it will 
be seen, lias resultcrl in the discovery of a number of facts which 
lead us directly to, and can be satisfactorily ex|Jained only by 
the theory of the original Arctic home; and when our conclusions 
are thus supportetl by the hymns of the pig.Veda on the one 
hand, and the sacrificial literature on the other, I think, we need 
' have no doubt about their correctness. 
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in their true light or colours* giving in each case, my reasons- 
for doing the same. This has sometimes rendered it necessary 
to introduce certain topics not directly relevant to the question 
in hand; but on the whole, I think, it will be found that I have, 
as far as possible, tried to confine myself to the discussion of the- 
direct evidence bearing on the points in issue, and have exami- 
ned it according to the strict method of historic or scientific 
investigation. I did not start with any preconceived notion in 
favour of the Arctic theory’, nay, I regarded it as highly impro- 
bable at first; but the accumulating evidence in its support 
eventually forced me to accept it, and, in all probability, the 
evidence cited in the previous chapters, will, I think, produce 
the same impression on the reader’s mind. 

But the evidence, which I am now going to cite in support 
of the Arctic theory, is of a different character. If the ances- 
tors of the Vedic bards ever lived near the North Pole, the 
cosmical or the meteorological conditions of the place could 
not have failed to influence the mythology of these people; 
and if our theory is true, a careful examination of the Vedic 
myths ought to disclose facts, which cannot be accounted for 
by any other theory. The probative value of such evidence 
will manifestly be inferior to that of the direct evidence pre- 
viously cited, for myths arid legends are variously explained 
by different scholars. Thus Ydska mentions three or four dif- 
ferent schools of interpretation, each of which tries to ex- 
plain the nature and character of the Vedic deities in a 
differ^t way. One of these schools would have us believe that 
many of the deities were real historical personages, who were 
subsequently apotheosized for their supernatural virtues or ex- 
ploits. Other theologians divide the deities into A’crmo-cfevo- 
tas or those that have been raised to the divine rank by their 
own deeds, and Jidnadevatds or those that were divine by birth; 
while the Nairuktas (or the etymologists) maintain that the 
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-their ancestors must have lived in regions where such pheno- 
-mena were possible. It is not to be expected that the evidence 
on each and every- one of these points will be equally conclusive, 
•e^ecially as we are dealing with facts which existed thousands 
of years ago. But if we bear in mind that the facts are astrono- 
-mically connected in such away that if one of them is firmly 
•established all the others follow from it as a matter of course, 
the cumulative effect of the evidence discussed in the previous 
•chapters cannot fail to be convincing. It is true that many of 
the passages, quoted in support of the Arctic theory, are inter- 
preted, in the way I have done, for the first time; but I have 
already pointed out that this is due to the fact that the real key 
to the interpretation of these passages was discovered only du- 
ring the last 3O or 40 years. Y4ska and Siyana knew nothing 
definite about the circum-polar or the Arctic regions, and whei 
a Vedic passage was found not to yield a sense intelligible to 
them, they cither contented themselves with barely explaining 
the verbal texture of the passage, or distorted it to suit their 
0%%'n ideas. Western scholars have corrected some of these 
mistakes, but as the possibility of an Arctic home in pre^glacial 
times was not admittc»l 30 or 4O years bock, the most explicit 
references, whether in the Avesta or the Ilig-Veda, to a primc\*al 
home in the extreme north, have been eitheraltogether ignored, 
or somehow or other explained away, even by Western scholars. 
^^D1y of the jxissagcs cited \yy me fall under this chiss; Init I 
trtijl that if my interpretations are examined without any bias 
and in the iigbv oC ihe U\es\ tcitnUfic rescatchts, sviii be 
found to be far more natural .and simple than those invos^e 
jit present. In some cases no new inlerjirctationa were, how- 
ever, necessar)’. Tlic passages have been correctly interpret* 
cd; Iwl in the absence of the true kej* to ihcir meaning, their 
real import \'‘as cither altogether missed, or but lmj»«fectly 
andtntood In such cases I lia»-e had to o:hibU the pasages 
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in their true light or colours, giving in each case, my reasons- 
for doing the same. This has sometimes rendered it necessary 
to introduce certain topics not directly rdevant to the question 
in hand; but on the whole, I think, it will be found that I have, 
as far as possible, tried to confine tnysdf to the discussion of the- 
direct evidence bearing on the points in issue, and have exami- 
ned it according to the strict method of historic or scientific 
investigation. I did not start with any preconceived notion in 
favour of the Arctic theorj’, nay, I regarded it as highly impro- 
bable at first; but the accumulating evidence in its support 
eventually forced me to accept it, and, in all probability, the 
evidence cited in the previous chapters, will, I think, produce 
the same impression on the reader's mind. 

But the evidence, which I am now going to cite in support 
of the Arctic theory, is of a different character. If the ances- 
tors of the Vedic bards ever lived near the North Pole, the 
cosmical or the meteorological conditions of the place could 
not have failed to influence the mythology of these people; 
and if our theory is true, a careful examination of the Vedic 
myths ought to disclose facts, which cannot be accounted for 
by any other theory. The probative value of such evidence 
will manifestly be inferior to that of the direct evidence pre- 
viously cited, for myths and legends are variously explained 
by different scholars. Thus Yaska mentions three or four dif- 
ferent schools of interpretation, each of which tries to ex- 
plain the nature and character of the Vedic deities in a 
different way. One of these schools would have us believe that 
many of the deities were real historical personages, who were 
subsequently apotheosized for their supernatural virtues or ex- 
ploits. Other theologians diride the deities into Karma^eva' 
tai or those that have been raised to the divine rank by their 
own deeds, and Ajdnadevalos or those that were divine by birth; 
■while the Nairuktas (or the etymologists) maintain that the 
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abyss, which every morning seemed instinct with light and life.’* 
And ^ain “ a new life flashed up every morning before their 
eyes, and the fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like 
greetings wafted across the golden threshold of the sky from 
the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, be* 
yond the dawn, beyond * the immortal sea which brought us 
hither.’ The dawn seemed to them to open golden gates for the 
sun to pass in triumph, and while those gates were open their 
eyes and their minds strove in their childish way to pierce be- 
yond the finite world. That silent aspect awakened in the 
human mind the conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the 
Divine, and the names of dawn became naturally the names 
of higher powers.” This is manifestly more poetic than real. 
But the learned Professor explains many Vedic myths on the 
theory that they are all Dawn-stories in different garbs. Thus 
if Sarahyu, who had t\vins from Vivosvat, ran off from him 
in the form of a mare, and he followed her in the form of a 
horse, it is nothing but a story of the Dawn disapp)C3ring at 
the approach of the Sun and producing the pair of day and 
night. The l^end of Surj'd’s marriage with Soma, and of 
Vyishfikapdyi, whose oxen (the morning vapours) were s%valIow- 
cd by Indra, or of Aditi giving birth to the Adityas are again 
said to be the stories of the Dawn under different aspects. 
Sammi, crossing the waters to find out the cows stoltm bj* Paftjs, 
is similarly the Dawn bringing with her the rays of the morn- 
ing, and when Ur^’ashl says that she is gone away and 
Purilra%'as calls himself Vasijhiba or the brightest, it is the 
same Dawn flying an-ay from the embrace of the rising Sun. 
In short, the Dawn is supposed to have been everything to 
the ancient people, and a number of legends are explained 
in this way, until at last the monotonous character of these 
stories led the learned professor to ask to himself the ques* 
tion, “ Is everything the Dawn ? Is everything the Sun 1'*— 
a question, which he ans^^■e^s bj' informing us that so far a& 
i(> 
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lus researches were concerned they had led litm again and 
again to the Dawn and the Sun as the chief burden of the 
myths of the Aryan lace. The da^vh here referred to is the 
' -drttVy dawn as we see it in the tropical or the temperate ^one, 
■or, in other words, it is the daxhj conquest of light over dark- 
ness that is here represented as filling the minds of the 
ancient bards with such awe and fear as to give rise to a variety 
of myths- It may be easily perceived how this theory will 
be affected by, the discovery thatUfhas, or the goddess of the 
dawn in the Pig-Veda, does not represent the evanescent dawn 
of the tropics, but is really the Jong continuous dawn of the 
Polar or the Circum-Polar regions. If the Arctic .theory is 
once established, many of these mythological explanations will 
have to be entirely re-wrItten. But the task cannot be under- 
taken in a work which is devoted soJely to the examination of 
the evidence in support of that theory. 

The Storm theory wasoriginally put forward by the Indian 
Kairuktas as a supplement to the Dawn theory, in order to ac- 
count for myths to which the latter was obvioudy inapplicable. 
The chief legend explained on this theory is that of Indra and 
Vtitra, and the explanation has been accepted almost without 
reserve by all Western scholars. The word Indra is said to be 
derived from the same root which yielded mdi*, that is, the 
rain drop ; and! Vritra is one, who covers or encompasses (vri, 
to cover) the waters of the rain-cloud. The two nam^ being 
thus explained, eveiything else was made to harmonise with 
the Storm theory by distorting the phrases, if the same could 
not be naturally interpreted in conformity therewith. Thus 
when Indra strikes pafvaia ( ». e., q mountain ) and delivers 
the rivers therefrom, the Kairuktas understood parvaia to be 
a storm-cloud and the rivers to be the streams of rain. Indra’s 
wielding the thunderbolt Jjas been similarly interpreted to 
mean that he was the god of the thunderstorm, and thunder- 
storm implied rain as a raatlcr of course. If the ifaruts 
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3ielped Indta in the battle, it was easily explained by the Storm 
dheory, because a thunderstorm or rain was always accompanied 
.by stormy weather. But a more difficult point in the legend, 
which required explanation, w’as the hemming in or the captiva- 
, ting of the waters by Vritra or Ahi. In the case of waters in the 
clouds it was easy to imagine that they were kept captive in the 
•cloud by the demon of drought. But the Rtg-Veda often speaks 
•of sindhus or streams being released hy the slaughter of Vritra j 
and if the streams or rivers really represented, as conceived by 
the advocates of this theory, the rivers of the Panjaub, it was 
jrather difficult to understand how they could be described as be- 
ing hemmed in or kept captive by Vritra. But the ingenuity of 
'Vedic scholars was quite equal to the occasion, and it was sug- 
gested that, as the rivers in India oftei entirely dried up in sum- 
mer, the god of the rainy season, who called them back to life, 
•could be rightly described as releasing them from the grasp of 
Vritra. The Indian Nairuktasdonot appear to have e.xtended 
■the theory any further. But in the bands of German mytholo- 
gians the Storm theory became almost a rii*al to the Dawn 
theory ; and stories, like that of Saranyu, have been explained 
by them as referring to the movements of dark storm-clouds 
iiovering in the sky. “Clouds, storms, rains, lightning and 
thunder,” observes Prof. Kuhn, “were the spectacles that 
above all others impressed the imagination of the early Arj'ans 
and busied it most in finding terrestrial objects to compare with 
•their eve^-^*arying aspects. The beholders were at home on 
thu eatlh, and the things on the earth were comparitively 
familiar tothem;-even the 'coming and going of the celestial 
luminaries might often be regarded by them with more com- 
posure, because of their regularity ; but they could never sur- 
cease to feel the liveliest interest in those wonderful meteoric 
xhanges, so lawless and -mysterious in their visitations, which 
-^v^ought such immediate and palpable effects for good or ill 
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upon the lives and fortunes of the beholders. ”* For this rea^ 
son Prof. Kuhn thinks that these meteorological phenomena are- 
the principal ground-work of all Indo-European mythologies- 
and superstitions; and in accordance with this creed Prof. 
Roth explains Saranyu as the dark storm-cloud soaring in the 
space in the beginning of all things and takes Vivasvat as 
representing the light of heavens. 

The third theory, like the first, is solar in origin, and aU 
tempts to explain certain Vedic myths on the supposition that 
they represent the triumph of spring over snow and winter. 
Yiska and other Indian Nairuklas lived in regions where the 
contrast between spring and winter was not so marked as in tbe^ 
countries still further north ; and it was probably for this reason- 
that the Vernal theory was not put forward by them to explain 
the Vedic myths. Prof. Max Muller has tried to explain most of 
the exploits of the Ashvins by this theory .t If the Ashvins re- 
stored Chyav4na to youth, if they protected Atri from the heat 
and darkness, if th^ rescued Vandana from a pit where he was- 
buried alive, or If they replaced the legof Vishpaia, which she 
had lost in battle, or restored to pijrashva bis eye sight, it was 
simply the Sun-god restored to his former glory after the decay 
of his powers in winter. In short the birth of the vernal Sun, his 
fight against the army of winter, an6 his final victory at the 
beginning of the spring is, on this theory, the true key to the 
explanation of many myths where the Sun-god is represented 
as dying, decaying or undergoing some other affliction. As 
contrasted with the«Dawn theory the physical phenomena, here 
referred to, are annual. But both are solar theories, and as 

meteorological in origin. 

• So® JJaxMnller’B Lertnres 00 the Science of Language 'Vol. II, 
p. CC6. 

+ See Contributions to tlio Science of Mythology, Vol. II, 

rp* 679-605 
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• Besides these three theories, the Dawn, the Storm and the 
'Vernal, Mr. Narayana Aiyangar of Bangalore has recently at- 
tempted to explain a number of Vedic myths on the hypothesis 
that they refer to Orion and Aldebaran. This may be called 
the Astral theory as distinguished from others. But all these theo- 
ries cannot be discussed in this place ; nor is it necessary to do 
so, so far as our purpose is concerned. I wish only to show that 
in spite of the various theories started to explain the Vedic 
myths, a number of incidents in several important legends have 
^et remained unexplained ; and mythologists have either ignored 
them altogether, or pushed them out of the way as insignificant 
or immaterial. If everything could be explained by the Dawn 
•or the Storm theory, we may indeed hesitate to accept a new 
thoor}’ for which there would then be very little scope ; but when 
A number of facts, which have yet remained unexplained, are 
•satisfactorily and appropriately accotmted for only by the Arctic 
•theory, wo shall be perfectly justified in citing these legends as 
-corroborative evidence in support of our new theor>’. It Is from 
this point of view that I mean to examine some of the important 
Vedic myths in this and the following chapter, and shall now 
begin with the l^end ofindra and Vritra, or of captive waters, 
which is generally believed to have been satisfactorily explained 
hy the Storm theory. 

The struggle between Indra and Vritra is represented in the 
Vedas as being four-fold in character. Firtt, it is a struggle bet- 
Avccn Indra and Vritra, the latter of whom appears also under 
-the names of Namuchi, Shushna, Shambani, Vala, Pipru, Kuya\a 
.and others. This is rri/ra-ttlryn, or the fight or stn^le with 
Vritra. .Stfctwid/y, it is a fight for the waters, which, either in the 
•form of «tndAw* (rivers) eras (simple floods), are often des- 
cribed as released or liberated by the slaughter of Vfitra. This is 
^p-tdrt/a or the Etrti^le for u*aters ; and Indra in called apni-jU or 
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conquering in the watens wljilc Vritra is described as cncom- 
ixxssing them }>ori~»hayiinnm). TMrdJy, it is a Struggle to re- 
gain the cows (iu>.i»W») • and there arc several passages in the- 
^^ig-Veda where the cows arc said to have been released by Indra 
after having overthrown Vritni. it Is a fight to regain 

the day-light or heaven called or the striving for day ;; 

and in many places the sun and the dawn arc said to be brought 
out by Indra after killing Vfitra.* The following extracts from- 
Macdonell’s Tedic Mythology give the requisite authorities from' 
the ^lig-Veda for this four-fold character of the struggle bchveen 
Indra and Vritra. Speaking of the terrible conflict, he thus sums 
up the principal incidents thereof as mentioned in the ^Itg-Veda 
“Heaven and earth tremble with fear \vhen Indra 
strikes Vyitra with his bolt (1, 8o, ii ; II, 1 1, q-jo ; VI, 17, 9) 
even Tvaahtri, who forged the bolt, trembles at Indra’s anger 
(1,80,14). Indra shatters Vritra with his bolt (I, 32,5); 
and strikes his face with his pointed weapon (I, 52, 15). He 
smote Vritra, who encompassed the waters (VI, 20, 2), or the- 
dragon that lay around (i'ari-rAaydnrtw) the waters (IV, 19,2)? 
he overcame the dragon lying on the waters (V, 30, 6). He 
slew the dragon hidden in the rvater and obstructing the 
waters and the sky (II, ii, 5X and smote Vritra, who enclo- 
sed the waters, like a tree, with the bolt ( II , 14 , 2 ). Thus 
• The osploits of Indra are very pithily Buramed np in the Ifi'Ads 
or short siitraa or sentences used in oRoring oblations to the gods. 
These will bo found collected in a separate chapter amongst the Pari, 
ahishtas or snpploments to the ^^ig-Veda SamhitA text published in 
Bombay (Tatvavirochaka Frees). According to Dr. Haug those Jiividg 
are the originais of the Vedic Sidctta or hymns. The JVivids, relating 
to Indra's exploits contain the following h 

...I ^ \...\ 31^ I 

.iRret I ..in TO ringRi 1...1 »mii w'm 1...1 amt toi. 

apyt HtIT JAb regards tho meaning of Div.i»hti see Oldenbeig's VecHc- 
ITi-maf? (I, 45, 7), S. B. E. Series, Vob XLVI. p. 4-/, 
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‘conquering in the waters is his exclusive attribute 

(VIII. 36. I).-* 

As regards the abode of Vritra, we have (§ 6S, A): — 

“Vritra has a hidden (ntwya) abode, whence the waters, 
when released by Indra, escape, overflowing the demon (1,32, 
10). Vritra lies on the waters ( 1 , 121, ii ; II, ii, 9), or enve- 
loped by the waters, at the bottom {budhna) of the rajas or 
aerial space (1,52, 6). He is also described as lying on a 
summit ( sAnu ), when Indra made the waters to flow (I, So, 5). 
Vritra has fortresses, which Indra shatters when he slays him 
(X, 89, 7), and which are ninety-nine in number (VIII, 93, 2 , 
VII, ig, 5). He is called narfi-rW/, or encompasser of rivers 
(I, 52, 2), and in one passage /'rtrco/o or cloud is described as 
being within his belly ( 1, 54, 10 

There are again passages ( V, 32, 5 & 6) where Indra is 
said to have placed Shufhna, who was anxious to fight, “in. 
the darkness of the pit,” and slaughtered him “ in the darkness, 
which was unrelieved by the rays of the sun,” ( asOrye 
lamasi ). In I, 54, lo, darkness is said to have pre\*ailed In 
Vyitra's hollow side, and in II, 23, 18, Brihaspatl, with Indra, 
is said to have hurled down the ocean, which was “encom- 
passed in darkness,” and opened the stall of kine. Finally in 
I» 3 Zi 10, Vritra's body is said to have sunk in “ long dark- 
ness,” being encompassed with waters. This shows that the 
waters of the ocean, which was encompassed by Vritra, were 
not lighted by the rays of the sun. In other words, the ocean 
(nrtfaih) which Vritra is said to have encompassed was different 
frorn the ‘ bright ocean * (^AtiXram arwh ), which the sun is 
said to have ascended In V, 45, 10. Vritra's ocean ( ) 

was enveloped in darkness ( fammA pnrivTiiam, II, 23, iS ), 
while the ocean, which the sun ascended, was bright and shin- 
ing ( •AiiiTam y India is again describe t as going to a very 
• Sro MactlonflVs Vedic Mythology, in Grendtbs dt'r Iralo. 
Arischen Pliilologio omJ Altrrtfxushcnlc*, f 22 (Indra), pp. 5S-C1. 
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<iistant region to kill Vyitra or Namuchi, (I, 53, 

7; VIII, 12, 17; VIII, 45, 25). If we combine all these 
statements regarding the scene of the struggle between Indra, 
and V|itra, we are led to the conclusion that the fight took 
place in a dark, distant and watery region. In VIII, 32, 26, 
Indra is said to have killed Arbuda with ice (Ai'mo); and in 
X,62, 2, the Angirases, who were the assistants of Indra in 
his conquest of (he cows, are said (o have struck VaJa at the 
end of the year There is another statement in 

the Big- Veda, which gives us the date of Indra's fight with ' 
Shambara, but we shall discuss it later on. It is stated above 
that the number of Vritra’s forts destroyed by Indra is given 
as ninety-nine ; but in other jassa^es it is said to be ninety or 
one hundred (X, 130, 7 ; IV, 30, 20). These fortresses or cities 
(i'ttroh) are described as made of stone or iron (IV, 30, 20 ; IV, 
27, 1), and in some places they are said to be autumnal 
radih, j, 130, 7 } 131, 4 ; VI, 20, 10), The importance of these 
facts, in the interpretation of the legend, will be discussed 
later on. 

We have seen that the release of cows and the bringing 
up of the dawn and the siiti are the simultaneous effects of 
Indra’s conquest of Vritra. The following extract from 
Macdonell’s Vedic (p. 61) give the necessary au- 

thorities on the point : — 

“ With the liberation of waters is connected the winning 
of light, sun and dawn. Indra won light and the divine 
waters (III, 34, S), The god is invoked to slay Vritra and 
win the light, (VIII, 89, 4). Whew Indra had slain the dra. 
gon Vritra with his metafffc bolt releasing the waters for man, 
he placed the sun visibly in the heavens (I, 51, 4 ; 52, 8). In- 
dra, the dragon-slayer, set in motion the flood of vvaters of the 
sea, generated the sun, and found the cows (II, 19, 3). He 
gained the sun and the waters after slaying the demon (III, 

34, 8-g). When Indra slew the chief of the dragons and 
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released the waters from the mountain, he generated the sun, 
4 he and the dawn ( 1 , 32, 4 ; VI, 30, 5 ). The cows are also 
imentioned along with the sun and the dawn ( 1 , 62, 5 ; II, 12, 7 ; 
VI, 17, 5), or with the sun alone (1,7,3; 11,19,3; X, 138,2), 
:as being found, delivered or won by Indra. ” 

Indra is described in other passages as having released the 
streams pent up by the dragon (II, ir, 2,), and be is said to have 
■won the cows and made the seven rivers flow ( I, 32, 12 ; 
II, 12, 12). In II, 15, 6, the streams released by him have been 
described as flowing upioardt (tidanchatn). It may be further 
•noticed that in all these passages the clouds are not referred to 
Under their ordinary name abhra ; but the words used are 
jiarvnta, gin, adri, (which primarily mean a mountain ), or iJdh<i 3 
<udder), uua (spring) l-abandha (cask) or f:o$htx (pail). All these 
words have been Interpreted by the Nairuktas as meaning a 
cloud, and this interpretation has been accepted by Western 
-scholars. The word j;i*, which generally means a cow, is also 
interpreted in some cases to mean the waters released hy Indra. 
Thus when Indra is s.aid to have released the cows, which were 
fast within the stone (VI, 43, 3), or ivhen he is said to have 
moved the rock, ivhich encompassed the cows, from its place 
( VI, 17, 5 ), it is understood that the reference is to a cloud- 
rock, ivhich imprisons the rain-waters. Maruts arc the usual 
companions of Indra in this light; but Vishnu, Agni, and 
Brihaspati arc also spoken of as assisting him in the rescue of the 
cows from the grip of Vala, Brihaspati's conquest of Vala, who 
had taken shelter in a rock, is thus taken to be a paraphrase of 
Indra’s conquest over Vyitra. In X,62, a and 3, the Ahgirases 
nre also described as driving out the cows, piercing Vala and 
causing the sun to mount the sky, — e.xploits, which arc usually 
Attributed to Indra. There arc other versions of the same story 
to be found in the pig- Veda, bat for the purpose in hand, we 
need not go bej'ond what has been stated above- 
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Now whosoever reads this description of India's fight with. 
Vtitra cannot fail to be struck with the fact that there are /cur 
simultaneous ejects (SSkam, in VI, 30, 5) said to have been produced 
by the conquest of Indra over Vritra, namely, (i) the release of the 
cows, (2) the release of the waters, (3) the production of the daivn 
and {^) the production of the sun. Let us now see if the Storm 
th«)ry satisfactorily explmns the simnllaneous production of these 
results from the destruction of Vntra. Vritra is a cloud, a storm- 
cloud, or a rain-cloud, hovering in the sky, and by smiting it with 
his thunder-bolt Indra may well be described as releasing the- 
waters imprisoned therein. But where are the cows which arq 
said to be released along with the waters ? The Nairwktas inter- 
pret cows to mean waters j but in that case, the release of the 
watere and the release of the cows cannot be regarded as two 
distinct effects. The recovery of the dawn and the sun, along, 
with the release of waters, is, however, still more difficult to ex- 
plain by the Storm theory, or, we might even say, that it cannot - 
be explained at all. Kain-eJouds may temporarily obscure the 
sun, but the phenomenon is not one which occurs regularly, and 
it is not possible to speak of the production of the light of the sun 
as resulting from the breaking up of the clouds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the sun. The recovery of tlie dawn, as a 
prize of the conflict between Indra and Vritra, simultaneously 
with the release of waters, is, similarly, quite inexplicable 
by the Storm theory. The rain-clouds usually move in the 
heavens, and though ^ve may occasionally find them on the 
horizon, it is absurd to say that by striking the clouds Indra 
brought out the dawn. I know of no attempt made by any 
scholar to explain the four simultaneous effects of Indra's 
fight with Vyitra by any other theory. The Storm theory 
appears to have been suggested by the Nairuktas, because the- 
release of waters was supposed to be the principal effect of the 
conquest, and waters were naturally understood to mean the 
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waters, which we see everyday. But in spite of the efforts of 
the Nainiktas and Western scholars, the simultaneous winning 
of light and waters still remains unexplained. Macdonell 
(red. p. 61) referring to this difficulty observes, “ There- 
appears to be a confusion between the notion of the restoration 
of the sun after the darkness of the thunderstorm, and the re. 
covery of the sun from the darkness of the night at dawn. 
The latter trait in the Indra myth is most probably only an 
extension of the former.” If this means any thing, it is only 
a confession of the inability of Vedic scholars to explain the- 
four simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest over Vritra by 
the storm theory ; and, strange to say, they seem to attribute 
their failure, not to their own ignorance or inability, but to the 
alleged confusion of ideas on the part of the Vedic bards. 

These arc not, however, the only points, in which the Storm 
theory fails to explain the legend of Indra and Vritra. It 
has been pointed out above that Vritra was killed in distant 
regions, in which ghastly darkness reigned, and which abound- 
ed in waters ; while in X, 73, 7, Indra by killing Namuchi, 
alias Vritra, IS said to have cleared’ the gales of the Deva- 
ySna path, evidently meaning that Vritra was killed at the- 
gates of tlic path leading to the region of the gods. Even in 
the Avesta, the fight between Apaosha and Tishtrya is said to 
have taken place in the sea of Vouru-Kasha, and Tishtr>’a is 
described as moving along the path made by Mazda after his 
fight with Apaosha. Vritra's abode is similarly described as 
‘hidden ’and ‘enveloped by water’ at the bottom of raja* 
1.1,52, 6% Konc of these conditions is satisfied by making 
the storm-cloud, the scene of the battle between Indra and 
Vritra ; for a cloud cannot be said to be the ocean of waters, 
nor can it be described as lying in a distant (por«r<tr) region,, 
or at the thrcsliold of the Devayina or the path of the gods. 
In the Big-Veda j’arArat is usually contrasted with arUror,. 
and it means a distant region on the other side, as contrasted 
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•\vith the regies on this or the nearer side. The Devayina is 
■similarly contrasted with the PitriySna, and means the north- 
ern celestial hemisphere. The clouds over the head of the ob- 
server cannot be said to be either jn the distant region, or' 
at the gate of the Devayiina ; nor can we speak of them as en- 
veloped by sun-less darkness. It is, therefore, highly impro- 
bable that the rain-clouds could have been the scene of battle' 
between India and Vritra. It was the sea on the other side, the 
•dark ocean as contrasted with the bright ocean {slmkram arnaK) ' 
which the sun mounts in the morning, where the battle was ' 
-fought according to the passages referred to above ; and the 
•description is appropriate only in the case of the nether 
world, the celestial hemisphere that lie?, underneath, and not 
in the case of clouds moving in the slgr above. I do.’not mean to 
say that Indra may not have been the god of rain or thunder- 
•storm, but as Vfitrahan, or the killer of Vritra, it is impossIHe _ 
to identify him with the god of rain, jf the description of 
the fight found in the Vedic passages is not to be Ignored or 
-set aside. 

The third objection to* the carrent Interpretation of the 
Vyitra myth, is that it does not satirfactorily explain the pass- 
ages, which give the time of India's fight with the demon. On 
the Storm theory, the fight must be placed in the rainy season 

Var^d ; but the forts of Vritro, which Indra is said to have 

destroyed and thus acquired the epithet pwroftAid or imrandara, 

are described in the Big- Veda as autumnal or shdradth 
'bdonging or pertaifting to Sharad, the season which follows 
Varthd, The discrepancy may be accounted for, by supposing 
that VareM and were once included under one sea- 

-son which was named not Var$hd but Sharad. But the ex- 
planation is opposed to another passage in the Big-Veda (X, 
■62, 2), which says that Vala was killed at the end of the year 
<|/arti?artare), unless we 'again suppose that the year com- 
fflcnced with in those days, Korean we explain how 
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Arbuda is said to be killed with A/mo (ice) by Indra. Again, as- 
previously slated, the dawn could not be considered as a prize of 
the conflict, nor could the fight said to have been fought in 
darkness, if we choose the rainy season as the time for the 
battle of Indra with Vritra. It will thus be seen that the Storm 
theory does not satisfactorily explain the statements'regarding” 
the time of the struggle between Indra and Vritra. 

The fourth objection against the Storm theory, as applied 
to the story of Vritra, is that many words Ukeparvata, ^W, or 
adft, which do not signify a cloud, either primarily or second- 
arily, have to be interpreted as referring figuratively to the rain- 
cloud. This sounds harsh in many a passage where Indra or 
Brihaspati is described as piercing a mountain or breaking open 
a «to7x-cave and liberating the waters or the cows confined ther«>- 
in. In the absence of any other theory, we had to interpret 
these passages by the Storm theory’, as the Nafruktas have done^ 
by assigning to any and every woni, used to denote the prison- 
house of waters or the cows, the meaning of a rain.cloud mov- 
ing in the sky. But though we could thus temporarily get over 
the difficulty, the fact, that we had to strain the words used, or 
to assign unnatural meaning to them, was always a drawback, 
which detracted from the value of our interpretation. It was 
probably for this reason that Prof. Oldenberg was led to suggest 
that Indra’s piercing the mountain and liberating the waters thcro 
from should be understood to refer not to the rain-cloud, but to 
the actual striking of the mountains with the thunderbolt and 
making the rivers flow forth from them. But, as obser\’ed by 
Max Muller, “ the rivers do not gush out of rocks even when 
they have been struck by lightning”; and so Prof. Oldcnbcrg’s- 
cxplanation, though it gets us out of one difficulty, lands us on 
another, W'bich, to say the least, is equally puzzling. If we, then> 
fore, cannot suggest a better explanation, we might as well accept 
, the device of the Nairuktasand interpreti'af’rora or whate^•er 
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Other word or words may be found used to denote the |dace of 
The confinement of the waters, as meaning a cloud, and 'cxplam 
the l<^end of Vyitra by the Storm theory as best as we can. • 

It will be found from the feregoing discussion regarding the 
■Storm theory as applied to the legend of Indra and Vtitra, that 
it explains neither the simultaneous effects of Indra’s conquest 
•over Vritra, nor the statements regarding the seat of the. battle 
between them, nor those regarding the time when it took place, 
jior again does it allow us to take the words, used in certain 
' Vedic passages, in their natural swise ; and yet we find that the 
Theory has been accepted as the basis of the legend from the 
times of the Nairuktas upto the present. Why should it be 
,, .£0 ?— is a question, which would naturally occur to any one, 
,;Svho e.xamines the subject. It is true that the Storm theory 
fully explains, the release ofwatersasa result of the fight ; but 
the release of waters is not the only consequence, which we 
have to account for. There are four simultaneous effects of 
the war, the release of the waters, the release of the cows, the 
recovery of the dawn and the production of the sun. The Storm 
Theory ^plains the first two and the Dawn theory the last 
two of these ; but the whole set of four is explained by neither, 
nor could the theories be so combined as to explain ali the 
four effects, unless, like Prof, Macdonell, we suppose that the 
Vedic bards have confused the two entirely different ideas, vis.. 
The restoration of the sunlight after thunderstorm, and the re- 
covery of light from the darkness of night. Of the two theories, 
The Storm and the Dawn, the ancient Nairuktas, therefore, -seem 
: to have adopted that which adequately accounted for the release of 
the waters and which suited better with theirnotion of Indra asa 
thunder-god, on the principle that half a loaf is better than none, 

• and have ignored the remaining incidents in the legend as inex- 
plicable, unimportant, orimmaterial. ThosTme theory his also 
been adopted by 'Western scbc^ar^and itis the’only theory in the 
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■field at present. Bat it is so manifestly inadequate that if a 
Ijetler theory could be found which will explain most of, if not 
^Jl, the incidents in the legend, no one would hesitate to aban- 
don the Storm theory in favour of the latter. 

It is, in my opinion, a mistake to suppose that the strug- 
gle between Indra and Vritra origiiviUy represented the con- 
flict between the thunder-god and the rain-cloud. It' is really 
a struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and we 
find traces of it in the Aitareya Brahmana (IV, 5), where 
Indra alone of all gods is described as having undertaken 
•the task of driving out Asuras from the darkness of the night. 
That Indra is the god of light is also evident from many other 
passages in the ]pig.Veda, where, without any reference to the 
Vritra fight, Indra is said to have found the light (111,34,4; 
Till, 15, 5 ; X, 43, 4) in the darkness (I, 100, 8 ; IV, 16, 4), or 
to have produced the dawn as well as the sun (II, 12, 7 ; 2I, 4 ; 
III, 3t, 15), or opened the darkness with the dawn and the 
«un (1, 62, 5)' It was he, who made the sun to shine (VIII, 3, 
6), and mount in the sky (I, 7, 3), or prepared a path for 
fhe sun (X, lit, 3), or found the sun in 'the darkness in 
■which he resided ' (III, 39, 5). It is evident from these pass- 
ages that Indra is the winner of light and the sun, and this 
•character of his was well understood by Fcholars, for Indra as 
epavaryan^ or the recoverer (fr. njw-rrA of light, is compared 
"by Max Muller with Apollon in the Greek mythology'. But 
scholars have found it difficult. to explain why this character 
of Indra should be mentioned in conjunction withotlier exploits, 
•such as the conquest of Vritra and the liberation of the waters. 

In fact that is the real difficulty in the explanation of the 
legend cither 1^’ the Storm or by the Dawn theory. Indra 
liberated the waters and brought about the d-awn by killing 
Vritra,— is undoubtedly the burden of the whole story; but no 
^explanation has yet been found by which the simultaneous re- 
covery of light and waters could satisfactorily be accounted 
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for. We have seen that by the Storm theory we can account 
for the release of waters, but not the recovery of the dawn ? 
while if the legend is taken to represent a struggle between 
light and darkness, as im{^ied by the Dawn theory, we can 
account for the recovery of the dawn and the sun, but not for 
the release of waters. Under these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to examine the nature and character of waters as des- 
cribed in the Vedas, before we accept or reject either or both 
of the above-mentioned theories. 

It has been noticed above that the passages, where waters- 
are said to be released by Jndta after killing Vritra do not refer 
expressly to the rain-cloud. The words ^arvata^ ?ifi, and the- 
like are used to denote the place where the waters were con- 
fined, and ^j’aht or rindAw#, to denote the waters themselvcsr 
Now djJoA, or waters generally, are mentioned in a number of 
places in the pig-Veda, and the word in many places denotes the 
celestial or aerial waters. Thus we are told that they follow 
the path of the gods, and are to be found beside the sun, who- 
is with them ( 1 , 23, 17). In VII, 49, 2, we have an express state- 
ment that there are waters, %vbjch are celestial {dhy^h, 
and also those that flow in earthly channels {khaniir%m^h), thus 
clearly distinguishing between terrestrial and celestial waters..' 
In the same verse they are said to have the sea or the ocean 
for the goal; and in VIIIjOp, 12, the seven rivers are said to flow 
into the jaws of Vanina as into a surging abyss. Varuna again 
is described as the god, who, like Indra, makes the rivers flow (Hr 
28, 4) ; and we have seen that the sage Dirghataraas is said tt> 
have been borne on the ivaters wending to their goal (1, 158, 6J- 
But it is needless to cite more authorities on this point, for scho- 
lars arc agreed that both celestial and terrestrial waters are 
mentioned in the ^tig-Veda. The nature, the character, or the 
movements of celestial waters appear, however, to be very im- 
perfectly understood ; and this is the sole reason why scholars 
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have not yet been able to connect the release of the waters 
with the recovery of the dawn in the Vritra legend. It seems 
to have been supposed that when the Big-Veda speaks of the 
celestial waters {divyAh Apah) only the rain-waters are intended. 
But this is a mistake ; for, in passages which speak of the crea- 
tion of the w’orld ( X, 82, 6 ; 129, 3 ), the world is said to have 
once consisted of nothing but undifferentiated waters. In shorty 
theRig-Veda, like the Hebrew Testament, e.vpressly states that 
the world Was originally full of waters, and that there were the 
waters in the firmament above and waters below. The Shata- 
patha BrShmana (XI, 1,6,1), the Aitareya Upanijhad (I, r,> 
and Manu (I, 9), all say that the world was created from 
watery %’apours. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
idea of celestial waters was well-known to the ancestors of the 
Vcdic bards in early days ; and as the celestial waters were 
conceived to be the material out of which the universe was 
created, it is probable that the Vedic bards understood by that 
phrase what the modem scientists now understand by ‘ ether ' 
or ‘the nebulous mass of matter* that fills all the space in 
the universe. We need not, however, go so far. It is enough 
for our purpose to know that the celestial waters (tfifyrfA Apah), 
or the watery 'N-apours (jjwri*A«m), arc mentioned in the Pig* 
Veda, and that the Vedic bards considered the space or the 
region above, below, and around them to be full of these- 
celestial vapours which are said to be coeval with theworlJ 
in X, 30, 10. 

It is, however, alleged by Wallis in his Cotmolo^y of the 
Rig-Veda (p. 115) that the Vedic bards were not acquainted 
with the regions below the earth, and that every thing, which 
is described in the Vedas as occurring in the atmosphere, in- 
cluding the movementsof the sun during night and day, must 
be placed in the regions of the sky, which were over the head 
of these bards. This vie^v appears to be adopted b}’ Macdoncll 
in his Tedifi ^lyihotogy ; and if it be conect, we sliall have to 

17 
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place all the v/aters In the upper heaven. But I do not think 
'that Wallis has correctly interpreted the passages quoted by 
Prof, dimmer in support of his theory that a fajas (region) 
exists below the earth; and we cannot, therefore, accept Wallis’ 
conclusions, which are evidently based upon prepossessions 
derived most probably from the Homeric controversy. Prof, 
dimmer refers to three passages (VI, g, i ; VII, 80, i; V, 81, 4) 
to prove that a rajas beneath the earth was known to the Vedic 
people. The first of these passages is the well-known verse 
regarding the bright and the dark day. It says, “ the bright day 
and the dark day, both roll the two rajas by the well-known 
paths” Here the two rajo* are evidently the upper and the 
lower celestial hemisphere ; but Wallis asks us to compare this 
verse with 1 , 185, I, where day and night are said “to revolve 
like two wheels,” that is, to circle round from east to west, the 
one rising as the other goes down, and observes that “ we are in 
no way obliged to consider that the progress of either is continued 
below the earth.” I am unable to understand how we can draw 
such an inference from these passz^es. In VI, 9, i, quoted by 
2^immer, two rajas or atmospheres are mentioned, and the bright 
and the dark day are said to roll along both'these rajas or regions- 
But if we hold with IVallis that the progress of either begins in 
the east and stops in the west, without going below the earth, the 
whole movement becomes confined to one rajas or region and 
does not e.xtend over the two- Zimmer’s interpretation is, there- 
fore, not only more probable, but the only one that explains 
the use of rajas: (in the dual), or the two regions, in the verse. 
The next passage (VII, 80, i) is also misunderstood by Wallis. 
It describes the dawn as "unrolling the two regions (rajas(}t 
which border on each other (•amorue), revealing all things." 
No\v thedawm always appears on thehorizon and the two rajat, 
■which it unrolls and which are said to border on each other, 
must meet on this horizon. They can, therefore, only represent 
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-the lower and the upper celestial sphere. But WalHs would have 
vs bdieve that both these rajast are above the earth, and that 
narrowing down together towards east and west they meet on 
the horizon like two arched curves over one’s head I The arti- 
ficial character of this explanation is self-evident, and I see no 
reason why we should adopt it in preference to the simple and 
natural explanation of Zimmer, unless we start with a precon- 
ceived notion that references to the regions below the earth 
not to be and cannot be found in the Pig-Veda. The third 
ipaBsage pointed out by Zimmer is V, 81,4, which says “O 
•Savitri ! Thou goest round (j>ariyas«) the nighty on both sides 
•(u&ftnJ/aJaifi), ” Here Wallis proposes to translate jJnriynss by ‘ en- 
compassest'; but jfariyoie ordinarily means ‘goest round, 'and 
there is no reason why the idea of motion usually implied by 
it should be here abandoned. It will thus be seen that the con- 
<Iu5ton of Wallis is based upon thedistortion of passages which 
Zimmer interprets in a simpler and a more natural way { and 
lhat Zimmer’s view is more in accordance with the natural 
•meaning of these texts- But If an express passage be still need- 
ed to prove conclusively that the region below the earth was 
"known to the Vedic bards, we refer to VII, 104, ii, where the 
bard prays for the destruction of his enemies and says, “Let 
him (enemy) go dmvn fcdew the earths, (twrnft ji^thivih 
•a(J?iah)” Here the region below the three earths is expressly 
mentioned; and since the enemy is to be condemned to it, it 
must be a r^ion of torment and pain like the Hades. In X, 152, 

4, we read, “ One, who injures us, let him be sent to the nether 
darkness (adArtram tamah),” and, comparing this with the last 
passage, it is evident that the r^ion below the earth was concei- 
ved as dark. In HI, 53, 21, we have, “Let him, who hates us, fall 
downwards (adAaraA),” and in II, 13,4, the brood oftheDasyu, 
■whom Indra killed, is said to be “sent to the unknown nether 
world {adharam yuJuliah), These passages directly show that 
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r^ion below tbe earth was not only known to the Vedic bards,- 
but was conceived as filled with darkness, and made the scene of' 
Indra’s fight with Vritra. It may, however, be alleged that 
“below the three earths” may simply mean underneath the sur- 
face of the earth. But, in that case, it Nvas not necessary. to- 
speak of all the ihrtt earths; and since we are told that the region 
is below all the three earths, it can refer only to the nether" 
world. This is further pro\'ed by the passage which describes 
what is above the three earths. 'Hie expression, corresponding, 
to faraftprttAir/ft arfAa/i or “the region below the three earths," 
will be ritrali jrrithivih ttjjori or “the region above the three 
earths,” and as a matter of fact this expression is also found In 
the pig-Veda. Thus in I. $4, 8. we are told that “the Aslivins,. 
moving above the three earths {turah //riVAtrM upan), protect the 
vault or the top of heaven (rfiro through days and 

nights “jand Ashvins are said to have come on their car from a 
distant region (pnrdrnt) in the preceding verse of the same 
hymn. The phrase iliro n/lX-am occurs several times in the 
Ilig.Vcda and means the top or the vault of the heaven. Thus 
in IV, 13, 5, the sun is said to guard il'tU!) the \-auUofthc 
iieaven (fHvo tMam); and .is regards the three-fold division 
of the earth it is mentioned in sevemi places in the Ifig.Veda 
( 1 , J02, 8; IV, 53. 5; VII, 87, 5), and alto in the Avesta (Yt, 
Xni, 3; Yasna, XI,7)- In IV, 53,5, this three-fold division 
is further cxtend«liOfinriir»Jl»t«», rn2a*«r«/mi>n and dyu or heaven. 
This fiiows what we are to understarid b/ ‘three earths ‘ It i» 
the ojie and the hamc earth, regardiil m three-fold ; and 
tince the Afhvirs are described as protecting the ouliof 
heavm l»>* moving “above the three earilis, ' u is clear that 
in contrait witli ttie vault above, a netlier rejpon, as far l>e!ow 
ilje three eartlis 115 Itie hr-ues* IS at«\ctJiem, must fnvc hem 
eo»icti\el and dmottd Ity tlie plsra&j • Ix-Iow the thren earths,” 
and il.it the Utter es.}reiSiOU did not merely mean an 
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114, 2, there are three SirMtis mentioned, evidently corres- 
ponding to the three earths and three heavens; and in X, i6r,. 
2, the lap of Jfir-TUi is identllied with the r^ion of death. 
Purfitavas is again said (X, 95, 14) to have gone to the distant . 
region {param j^ariivatatn) and there made hss bed on the lap of 
Nir-Titi\ while the Maruts are described as mounJiTij up to the - 
firmament from the bottomdess in VII, 58, i. All these- 

passages taken together show that or the land of dis. 

solution and death, commenced in the west, that the sun lying in 
darkness travelled through the distant r^ion (pnrdvai) and 
eventually rose in the east from the lap of and that the 

whole of this movement was placed not in the upper heaven, 
but on the other side of the vault through which the sun travel- 
led before he entered into Jftr.fW. In other words, the Nir-x'itif 
extended below the earth from west to east ; and since the 
region betmv the three earths is expressly mentioned in the Pig* 
Veda, the three Nir-riti$ must be understood to mean the three 
regions below the earth corresponding to the three-fold division 
of the earth or of the heaven above it. dimmer is, therefore,, 
correct in stating that the sun moved through the rnjaa below 
the earth during night and that the Vcdic poets knew of this- 
nether rajat. 

There arc other passages in the Pig-Veda which fully sup- 
port the same view. Thus corresponding to the rajati^ or the 
two rainSf we have another expression in the dual, namely, 
ulh(tu ar<lh<iu, Which literally denotes ‘ the two halves,' and 
when applied to heaven, * the two celestial hemispheres.' The- 
expressiesi arfJhay* xjfcurcs in JJ, ay, z$, and ihc inv halves 
fire there asked to be propitious to the sacrificer. Wallis, 
hmve\’er, interprets <ir<Hviu to mean ‘ lieavcn and 

earth.* But tins is a mistake for there is a passage in the 
Pig-Veda wljere wc have the pljmses jkire nr<!hr (In the* 
farther half ) and ti/>are ar<fJte (in tho»ncarer half) of heaven 
(i/irah), flimN ins that the heaven alone ( and not he.aven and 
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earth) was conceived as divided into two halves (1, 16^, 12). 
A few verses later on (1,164,17), the cow with her calf (the 
dawn with the sun) is described as having appeared below the 
upper and above the lower realm, between heaven and 
earth, and a question is then asked “To what half [ardhamy 
has she departed V which again shows that the (arrfAam) 
here referred to is quite distinct from heaven and earth. In 
the Atharva Veda, X, 8, 7 and 15, the * two halves ’ are refer- 
red to, and the poet asks, “Praj^pati with one half [ardham) 
engendered all creation ; what sign is there to tell us of the 
other half?” Here the other half cannot mean the earth; and 
Griffith accordingly explains it as referring to the sun at 
night. Another expression used to denote the upper and 
the lower world is tamudrau, or the two oceans, (X, 136, 5). 
These two oceans are said to be one on this side (avara) and 
one on the other (para) side in VII, 6, 7; and a yonder ocean 
[pafAvaii samxtdre) is mentioned in VllI, 12, 17. I have al- 
ready quoted above the passages which speak of the bright 
crnah or ocean (V, 45, 10), and of ariyxva or an ocean perx'aded 
with darkness ( 11 , 23, 18). The two words parastdt and 
ava$l 6 t are also employed to convey the same idea. Th^ de- 
note a region on the nearer side and a region on the farther 
side. Thus in VlII, 8, 14, pardcat region is contrasted with 
ambara or the heaven above, and in III, 55, 6, the sun is des- 
cribed as sleeping in the pnr<tcai region. We have seen above 
that Savitri is said to come up from the pardta: region, 
and that he moves through the dork region before ascending 
the sky. The two words jwrrfrflt and arvdcat thus separately 
denote the same r^ions that are jointly denoted by the dual 
words ro/osi, ardhan or »rtw»t»rfroit ; and when both the uppet 
and the lower hemispheres were intended the word ttbha’jatak 
was emfJoycd. Thus in III, 53, 5, we read, “ O >Iagha\'an I 
O brother Indra I go beyond (parrf) and come hither (<f), j'ou 
arc^vanted in both places, (u&Aayo^ro)." The passages where 
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Savitri is described as going round the night on both sides is 
already referred to above. 

With these passages before us, we cannot reisonably hold 
that the Vedic bards were ignorant of the lower celestial 
hemisphere, as supposed by Wallis and some other scholars. 
Nor is the hypothcais a priori probable, for I have shown else- 
where that the Vedic bards knew enough of astronomy to 
calculate the movements of the sun and the moon tolerably 
correct for all practical purposes ; and the people, who could 
do this, could not be supposed to be so ignorant as .to believe 
that the sky was nailed do^vn to the earth at the celestial hori* 
20n, 'and that when the sun was not seen during the night, he 
must be taken to have disappeared somewhere in the upper 
regions of the heaven. The passage from the Aitareya Brdhmaiia 
(III, 44 ), which is quoted by WalUs, and which tells us that the 
sun, having reached the end of the day, turns round as it were, 
and makes night where there was day before and day on the 
other side, and viee versa, is very vague and does not prove that 
the sun was believed to return by night through a region, which 
is somewhere in the upper heaven. The words used in the 
original are avostat and yarattdt ; and Dr. Haug correctly trans- 
lates j'arattdt by ‘ what is on the other side.’ Muir and others, 
however, interpret to mean ‘ upper,’ thus giving rise to 
the hypothesis that the sun returns during night by a passage 
through the upper region of the heaven. But in the face of the 
express passages in which r^ions below and above all the three 
earths are unmistakably mentioned, we cannot accept a hy- 
pothesis based upon a dojbtful translation of a single word. It is a 
hypothesis that has its origin either in the preconceived notion 
regarding the primitive man, or in a desire to import into the 
Vedas the speculations of the Homeric cosmography. -The 
knowledge of the Vedic bards reganiing the nether world may 
not liave been as exact as that of the modem astronomers, and we. 
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•therefore, meet with such questions in the Rtg-Veda (I, 35, 7) as 
Where is Sfirya now (after sunset) and which celestial region 
his rays now illumine ?’* But there is enough explicit evidence 
to prove that the Vedic people kne^v of the existence of a 
r^ion below the earth, and if some of their notions about this 
nndenvorld were not very distinct, that does not, in the least, 
affect the value of this evidence. 

If we, therefore, dismiss from our mind the idea that the 
.lower world was not known to the Vedic people,— an assumption, 
Avhich is quite gratuitous, the movements and character of the 
celestial waters become at once plain and intelligible. The 
ancient Aryans, like the old Hebrews, believed that the subtle 
matter, which filled the whole space in the universe, was nothing 
‘but watery vapours ; and secondly that the movements of the 
•sun, the moon and other heavenly bodies were caused by these 
vapours which kept on constantly circulating from the nether to 
■the upper and from the upper to the lower celestial hemi- 
rsphefe. That is the real key to the explanation of many a 
Vedic myth 5 and unless we grasp it thoroughly, we cannot 
fightly understand some of the utterances of the Vedic poets. 
These waters were sometimes conceived as rivers or streams, 
•moving in the heaven, and eventually falling into the mouth of 
Varufia, or the nether ocean (VII, 49, 2; VIII, 69, 12). The 
nether world was, so to say, the scat or the home of these 
waters, called j/ahva(ih or the eternal (IX, 113. S); and they 
•formed the kingdom of Varuna and Yama, as well as the 
bidden abode Tb« TTiOxemesit. of is 

very clearly expressed in the Parsi scriptures. IntheVendi- 
■dad, XXI, 4-5 (15-23), the waters are described as follows, — 
‘‘As the; sea Vouru-Kasha is the gathering place of waters, 
rise up, go up the aerial way and go dou*n on the earth ; go 
^kJowh on the earth and go up the aerial way. Rise up and roll 
idong I thou in whose rising and growing Ahura Mazda made the 
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aerial way. Up I rise up and roll along I thou swift-horsed sun,.- 
above Kara Berezaiti, and produce light for the world, and. 
mayest thou rise up there, if thou art to abide in Garo-nmSnem, 
along the path made by Mazda, along the way made by the 
gods, the watery way they opened.’* Here the aerial waters- 
are said to start from their gathering place, the sea Vouru-Kasha, 
go up into heaven and come back again to the sea to be purified 
before starting on a second round. Prof. Darmesteter in a note 
on this passage observes that “ waters and light are believed to 
flow from the same spring and in the same bed,” and quotes 
Bundahish, XX, 4, which says, “ just as the light comes in 
through Albvirz (Hara Berezaiti, the mountain by which the 
earth is surrounded) and goes out through Albfirz, the water also- 
comes out through AlbQrz and goes away through AlbOr?*”’ 
Kow waters are described in the ^tig-Veda as following the path 
of the gods (VII, 47, 3), much in the same way as the waters in 
the Avesta are said to follow the path made by Mazda or the 
way made by the gods. Like the Avestic waters, the waters 
in the ^ig-Veda have also the sea for their goal, and going by 
the aerial way eventually fall Into the mouth ofVaruna. But 
the Avesta supplies us with the key which establishes the con- 
nection of w'aters and light in unambiguous terms, for, as 
remarked by Prof Darmesteter, it states clearly that both of 
them ha^’C the same soi:rce, and, in the passage quoted above, 
the Bwift-horsed sun is accordingly asked to go along the watery 
way in the skies above. In the Aban Yasht tV, 3), the river 
Ardvi SGra Anfihita is described as running powerfully from 
the height Hukairya down to the sea Vouru-Kasha, like the 
river Sarasratl, which is described in the pig-Veda aS teiring 
the peaks of mountains, and is invoked to descend from the 
great mountain in the sky to the sacrifice (V, 43, ir). Both 
arc aerial rivers, but by coming down upon the earth they are. 
said to fill up all the terrestrial streams. The terrestrial water^ 
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nay, all things of a liquid nature on the earth, €,g.t the plant-sap;, 
the blood, &c., were thus supposed to be produced from the 
aerial waters above by the agency of clouds and rain. The 
Parsi scriptures further tell us that between the earth and the 
region of infinite light (the ^atame vyoxnan the |iig-Veda), 
there are three intermediate r^ions, the star region, which has- 
the seeds of waters and plants, the moon region, and the sun 
region, the last being the highest (Yt. XII, 25-32). When the 
9 ig-Veda, therefore, speaks of the highest raioi as being the seat 
of waters, it is not to be understood, as supposed by Wallis, that 
there are no nether waters, for it is the nether waters that come 
up from the lower world and moving in the uppermost r^ion of 
the heaven produce terrestrial waters by giving rise to rain and 
clouds. Thus Ardvi S«ra Anihita is said to run through the 
starry region (cf. Yt. VIII, 47), and has to be worshipped with 
sacrifice in order that her waters may not all run up into the 
region of the sun, thereby producing a drought on the surface of 
the earth, (Yt. V, 85 and go). In the Rig-Veda, the Sarasvatt 
is similarly described as filling the earthly region and the w’ide 
atmospheric space (VI, 61, ii), and is besought to come swelling 
with streams, and along with the waters. But the most striking 
resemblance between Ardvi Sura Anahita and Sarasvati is that 
while the latter is described as Vritra-slayer or YrUra^hni in pig. 
VI, 61, 7, Ardvi Sura Anahita is described in the Aban Yasht 
(V, 33 and 34) as granting to ThrSetaona, the heir of the valiant 
Athwya clan (Vedic Trita A ptya), who offered up a sacrifice to 
her, a boon that he would be aUc to overcome Azi Dahik, the. 
three-mouthed, three-headed and si-weyed monster. This is 
virtually the same story which is found in the Rig-Veda X, 8, 

8, where Trita A ptj'a, knowing his paternal weapons and urged 
bylndra, .is said to have foi^fat against and slew the three- 
headed son of Tvashtri and released the cows. This clearly 
establishes the connection between waters, as represented by 
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Ardvj Sflra AnShita or Sarasvatl, and the slaughter of Vritra. 
■^fany Vedic scholars have tried to identify Sarasvatt with the 
•river of that name in the Panjaub ; but as the latter is an insigni- 
ficant stream, the identification has not been generally accepted. 
"The above comparison now sho^vs that the mighty Sarasvatt, like 
Ardvi Sara Anlhita, is an aerial stream, which rises up from the 
-nether store-house of waters, travds over the sky and again falls 
back into the lower ocean. A portion of these waters is brought 
down upon the earth in the form of rain by the sacrifices offered 
■to the river, and along with it come the seeds of all the plants 
•growing upon the surface of the earth. Thus in the Vendidad, 
V, 19 (56), the tree of all the seeds Is described as growing in 
the middle of the sea Vouru-Kasha, and the seeds are then said 
to be brought up by the aerial rivers and sent down by them to 
the earth by means of rain, an idea similar to that found in the 
pig-Veda, I, 23, 20, where the sacrificer informs us that Soma 
has told him that all medicines (medicinal herbs) are contained 
in the ^vaters. We have thus a complete account of the cosmic 
-circulation of the aerial waters and the production of the terres- 
trial waters and plants therefrom. The nether world or the 
lower celestial hemisphere is the home of these waters, and it is 
•expressly said to be bounded on all sides by a mountainous range 
like that of Kara Berezaiti. When the aerial waters are allowed 
to come up through this mountain, they travel over the upper 
hemisphere and again fall into the sea Vouru-Kasha, or the lower 
•ocean, producing, during their course, rains which fertilise the 
earth and make the plants grow upon its surface. But instead 
of descending down in the form of rain, these aerial waters were, 
it was apprehended, apt to turn away into the region of the sun 
.and deprive us of rain. It was, therefore, necessary to worship 
them with sacrifices and invoke their blessings. 
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It is impossible to grasp the real meaning of the Vritra 
- legend, without first realising the true nature and importance of 
the movements of the aerial Avaters as conceived by the ances- 
tors of the Indo-Iranian people. As observed by Dramesteter, 
celestial waters and light were believed to flow from the same 
spring or source, and they both ran a parallel course. It was 
these aerial waters that made the heavenly bodies move in the 
sky, just as a boat or any other object is carried down by the 
current of a stream or river. If the ^vaters, therefore, ceased 
to flow, the consequences were serious ; for the sun, the moon, 
the stars, would then all cease to rise, and the world would be 
plunged in darkness. W e can now fully understand the magni- 
tude of the mischief worked by Vritra by stopping the flow of 
these waters. In his hidden home, at the bottom of ra/o#, that 
is, in the lower hemisphere, he encompassed the waters in such 
a way as to stop their flow npxoards through the mountain, and 
India’s rictory over Vritra meant that he released these waters 
from the clutches of Vyitra and made them flow again. 
When the waters were thus released, they naturally brought 
with them, the dawn, the sun and the cows, t.e., either days or 
the rays of the morning ; and the victory was thus naturally 
described as four-fold in character. Now we can also imderstand 
the part played by j'nrrnras, or mountains, in the I^end. It was 
the mountain Albfir^, or Hara Bere^aiti ; and as Vritra, by 
stretching his bodj’ across, closed all the apertures in his moun- 
tainous range, through ^vhich the sun and the waters came up, 
Indra had to uncover or open these passages by killing Vritra, 
Thus the Bundahish (V, 5) mentions iSo apertures in the east 
and iSo in the west through Alburz ; and the sun is said to 
come and go tlirough them e\*cr}’ day, and all the movements 
of the moon, the constellations and the planets are also said to 
be closely connected with these apertures. The same idea is 

(repressed in" the later Sanskrit literature when the sim is 
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-said to rise above the mountain in the east and set . below the 
■mountain in the west. The mountain on which Indra is. said ta 
have found Shambara (II, 12, iiX and the rock of Vala wherein 
the cows were said to have beai imprisoned by the demon (IV, 
3, 11 ; 1 , 71, 2) and which was burst open by Angirases, also re- 
present the same mountainous range, which separated the upper 
from the lower celestial hemisphere, or the bright from the 
•dark ocean. This explanation of the Vritra legend may sound 
.strange to many scholars, but it should be borne in mind that 
■the co-relation between the flow of water and the rising of the 
-dawn and the sun, here described, is not speculative. If the 
Vedic works do not express it in unambiguous terms, the defi- 
ciency is fully made up by the Farsi scriptures. Thus in Khor- 
shed Yasht (VI, 2 and 3,) we are told that " When the sun rises 
up, then the earth becomes clean, the running waters become 

clean Should the sun not rise up, then the Daevaswould 

destroy all the things that are in the seven Karshvares." The 
passages in the Farvardtn Yasht are still more explicit. This 
Yasht is devoted to the praise of the Fravashis, which corres- 
pond to the Pitris of the flig-Veda. These ancient fathere are often 
described, even in the Fig-Veda, as taking part, along with the 
gods, in the production of the cosraical phenomena. Thus the 
Pitris are said to have adorned the sky with stars, and placed 
darkness in the night and light in the day (X, 68, zi), or to have 
found the hidden light and generated the dawn (VII, 76, 4; X, 
J07, i). The Fravashis in the Patsi scriptures are mid to have 
achieved the same or similar exploits. They arc described (Yt- 
Xin, 53 and 54 ) as having “shotvn the beautiful fxithstothe 
waters, which had stood before for a long time in the same 
place, without flowing*'; and the ^vaters are then said to have 
commenced to flow “along the path made by Mazda, along the 
way made b>’ the gods, the watery way appointed to them.’* 
Immediately after ( Yt. XIII, 57 X the Ffai’ashis are said to 
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have Similarly showed the paths to the stars, the moon, the sun 

the endless lights, that had stood before, for a long time in 

cf th"^ d" the oppression 

^ftheDaeras ^d the assaults of the Daevas.” Here we have 
the co-relation between the flowing of waters and the moving 
forward of the sun distinctly eumiciated. It was the Fravashis 
Tvho called to move onwards the waters and the sun, both of 
avhich -had stood still for a long time in the same pla^e ” Pmf. 

Darmesteter adds a note saying that it was ‘ in winter ■ that 
-this cessation of motion occurred, ( Cf. Vend. V, 10-12 ■ VIII 
4-10. cited and discussed infra). The Fravashis are furthe^ 
■describri (Yt. XIII, 78) as “destroying the malice of the fiend 
Angra Mainyu (the Avestic representative of Vritra ), so that the 
waters did not stop flowing, nor did the plants stop growing ■■ In 
Yasna LXV ( Sp, L.XIV ), 6. the Fravashis. who "ad”; th^ 
waters..? stream from the nearest ones,” are invoked to come 
to the worshipper: and a little further on the waters are asked 

shall off^,- evidently meaning that it is the sacrifice offered bv 

the invoking priest that eventuaUy secures the release or the flow 
•of waters. There are other references to the flowing of waters 
■(Yh.\.6i) in the Farsi scriptures, but those cited above are 
sufficient to prove our point. The main difficulty in the rational 
e-vplanation of the Vritra legend was to connect the flow of waters 
-with the nsiHg of the dawn, and the passages from the Farvardln 

Yashl quoted above furnish os with a clue by which this connen 
•tion can be satisfactonly establish^ ^ ^ connec- 


There are two passages in the Vendldad, which give us the 
period during which these aerial waters ceased to flow, and it 
is necessary to quote them here, inasmuch as they throw 
further light on the circulation of aerial waters. It has been 
stated above that according to Prof. Darmesteter these waters 
ceased to flow during winter ; but the point is made perfectly 
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clear in Fargards V and VIII of the Vcndidad, where Ahura 
Mazda declares how the corpse of a person dying during winter 
is to be dealt with, until it is Anally disposed of according to the 
iKual rites at the end of the season. Thus in Fargard V, lo (34), 
Ahura Mazda is asked, *' If the summer is passed and the winter- 
has come, what shall the worshipper of Mazda do ?” To which 
Ahura Mazda answers, ** In every house, in every borough they 
shall raise three £atas for the dead, large enough not to strike- 
the skull, or the feet or the hands of the man ; ••• and they shall 
let the lifeless body lie there for two nights, three nights or a month 
Jong, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
to flow, and the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth. 
And as soon as the birds begin to fly, and the plants to grow, 
and the floods to flow, and the wind to dry up the waters from 
off the earth, then the worshipper of Mazda shall lay down the- 
dead (on the DakhmaX his eyes towards the sun." I have 
referred to this passage previously, but as the theory of the circu- 
lation of aerial waters w&s not then explained, the discussion of 
the passage had to be postponed. We now clearly see what is 
meant by the phrases like ‘ floods to flow ' and ‘ plants to groU'.' 
They are the same phrases, which are used in the Farvardin Yasht 
and are there connected with the moving forward of the sun and 
the moon, that bad stood still, or without moving, in the same- 
place for a long time. In other words, the waters, as well as the 
sun, ceased to mo^'e during winter ; and the worshipper of Mazda 
is ordered not to dispose of the corpse until the floods began to 
flow andihescsTito w.ove,be\tfot rfweemjfvts.ox 

Jong. The Mazda-worshippers believed that the corf«e was cleansed 
by its exposure to the sun, and dead bodies could not, therefore, 
be disposed of during night. The pass;^c from the Vendidad, above 
referred to, therefore, clearly indicates that the season of winter 
was once marked by long darkn^s extending over two nights,- 
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three nights, or a month ; and that during the period, the 
floods ceased to flow and the plants to grow. It was during such 
a winter that the difficulty of disposing the corpse arose, and 
Ahura Mazda is asked what the fat thful should do in such cases. 
The question has no meaning otherwise, for, if in the ancient 
home of the Mazdayasnians^the sun shone cveiy day during winter, 
as he does with us in the tropical regions, there would have 
been no difficulty in the disposal of the corpse by exposing it to 
the sun the next morning and it would be absurd to ask the 
faithful to keep the uncleanly dead body in his house for two 
nights, three nights, or a month long, until the winter passed 
away. The passage from Fargard V quoted above makes no 
mention of darkness, though it can be easily inferred from the 
statement that the body is, atlast, to be taken out and laid 
down on the Dakhma with its Q^es towards the sun, evidently 
meaning that this ceremony was impossible to be performed 
during the time the dead body was kept up In the house. But 
FarganJ VIII, ^ (ii), where the same subject is again taken up, 
mentions darkness distinctly. Thus Ahura Mazda is asked ** If 
in the house of the worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man happens 
to die, and it is raining, or snowing, or bltnving, or the rforX-ne#» 
is coming on, when the flocks and the men lose their way., 
what shall the worshipper of Mazda do V' To this Ahura Mazda 
gives the same reply as in Fargard V, The faithful is directed, 
VIIT, 9, (21), to dig a grave in the bouse, and there “let thelife- 
less body He for two nights, three nights, or a month long, until 
the birds begin to fly, the {Jants to grow, the floods to flow, 
and the wind to dry up the waters from off the earth.” Here 
in the question asked to Ahura Mazda darkness is distinctly 
mentioned along with snowing and blowing; and in the Far- 
vardtn Yasht w'e have seen that the flowing of waters and the 
moving of the sun are described as taking place at the same 
time- The passage from Tlr Yasht, where the appointed time 
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for the appearance of Tishtrya after conquering Apaosha in the 
watery regions is described as one night, two nights, fifty, or 
one hundred nights, has already been referred to in the last 
chapter. From all these passages taken together, it inevitably 
follows that it was during winter that the water ceased to 
flow, and the sun to move, and that the period of stagnation 
lasted from one night to a hundred nights. It was a period of 
long darkness, when the sun was not seen above the horizon ; 
and if a man died during the period, his corpse had to be kept m 
the house until the waters again commenced to flow, and the 
sun appeared on the horizon along with them. I have pointed 
out previously how the Hindu belief that it is inauspicious to die 
in the Dakshiniyana must be traced to this primeval practice 
of keeping the dead body undisposed of during the long Arctic 
night. The word iiofa which is used for ‘ grave ’ in the Farsi 
scriptures occurs once in the ^tlg-Veda, I, io6, 6, where the sage 
Kutsa, lying in K 6 ta is described as invoking the Vritra-slaying 
Indra for his protection; and I think that we have here, at least, 
an indirect reference to the practice of keeping dead bodies in a 
Xdta, until Vritra was killed, and the waters and the sun made 
free to run their usual course. We are, however, concerned here 
only with the circulation of the celestial waters ; and from the 
Avestic passages quoted above, it is clear that tlie aerial waters 
ceased to flow during winter for several days or rather nights, 
and that, since light sprang from the same source as waters, the 
sun also ceased to move during the period and stood still in tlie 
watery regions, until the Frar-ashis, who helped the gods in 
their struggle for waters or in their conflict with powers of 
darkness, made the waters and the sun move onwards to take 
their usual course in the upper celestial hemisphere. We Cian 
nmv understand why Indra is described as moving l>y h'* 
might the stream op\vards(u</afieArt) in 11,15,6, and how the 
rivers are said to beset free to move on (tflr/are) by killing 
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■ 'Vritra ( 1 , 32, 12), or how in 1 , 80, 5, Indra is said to have made 
the lights of heaven shine forth without obstruction and set the 
■waters (apah) free to flow {sarmdya). There are many other 
.passages in the Rig-Veda, where the flowing of waters and the 
.appearance of the sun or the dawn are spoken of as taking place 
^simultaneously, as may be seen from the quotations from 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology given above. All these passages 
^come intelligible only when interpreted on the theoiy of the 
cosmic circulation of aerial waters through the upper and the 
3 ower celestial hemispheres. But as the theory was little understood 
or studied in this connection, the Vedic scholars, ancient and 
modem, have hitherto failed to interpret the Vritra legend in a 
jrational and intelligible way, egjecially the four simultaneous 
^effects of the conquest of Indra over Vritra mentioned therein. 

The cosmic circulation of aerial waters described above, 
is not peculiar to the Indo-Iranian mythology. Dr. Warren, in 
his Paradise Pound, states that a similar circulation of aerial 
waters is mentioned in the works of Homer. Homer describes 
the sun as returning to the flowing of the ocean, or sinking into 
jt, and again rising from it and mounting the sky. All rivers 
and every sea and all fountains and even deep wells are again 
said to arise from the deep flowing ocean, which wtls believed 
'to encircle the earth.* Helios or the sun is further described 
-as sailing from W’est to east in a golden boat or cup, evidently 
meaning that the undenvorld was supposed to be full of u-aters. 
But Homeric scholars seem to have raised unnecessary 
difficulties in the proper interpretation of these passages 
'by assuming that Homer conceived the earth to be flat and 
that as the Hades was a region of complete darkness, the sun 
could not be said to go there even after his setting. Dr. Warren 
has, however, shown that the assumption is entirely groundless, 

• See Dr. 'Warron’s Paradise 1‘oond, 10th Edition (18S3), P-^rt 

VjChap. V, yr* 250-S60. 
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and that Homer’s earth was really a sphere and that the" 
underworld was full of aerial waters. We have seen above, how' 
some Vedic scholars have raised similar difficulties in the Inter- 
pretation of the Vritra myth by supposing that the low'er’ 
cdestial hemisphere was unknown to the Vedic bards. This- 
is probably a reflection of the Homeric controversy, but as- 
pointed out by Dr, Warren ,* these baseless assumptions are due 

mainly to a prejudice with which many scholars approach the 
question ofthe interpretation of ancient myths. It is assumed, 
that the early man could not possibly have known anything, 
about the world, beyond what the rudest savages know at pre* 
sent; and plain and explicit statements are sometimes put aside,, 
distorted, or ignored by scholars, who, had they not been 
blinded by prejudice, would certainly have interpreted them Iti’ 
a different way. It is impossible to do justice to the subject in this- 
place, and I would refer the reader for further details to 
Df. Warren’s instructive workort thesubject. Dr. Warrenalso 
states that Euripides, like Homer, held the view that there was- 
one fountain of all the world’s water, and that the same concep- 
tion is e.xpressed by Hesiod in his theogony^ where all rivers as- 
sons, and all fountains and brooks as daughters, are traced back 
to Okeanos. Then we have the constant descending movement 
of all waters until they reach the world-surrounding Ocean-river 
at the equator, beyond which is the underworld, similar to the 
movements of aerial waters described in the Avesta. Aristotle,, 
in his J/ftfori, is said also to have mentioned “a river in the 
air constantly flowing betwixt the heaven and the earth and 
made by the ascending and the descending vapours. ”t is 

again pointed by Grill that the ancient Germans had a similar 
world-river, and the descending Ukko’s stream and the ascend- 
ing Amma's stream in the Finnish mythology are similar- 
ly believed to be the traces of a like cosmic water-circulation, 

• I'liTiulUe Tiund, I>. 33S/. + I'anMiUo J'tund, p, 51, nntlSSC, nKW-' 
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AVe read of a golden boat also in the Lettish mythology ’ ; and 
Trof. Max Muller, referring to 5 t, says, “ W^hat the golden boat 
'is that sinhs into the sea and is mourned for by the daughter of 
the sky, however, doubtful it may be elsewhere, is not to be mis- 
taken in the mythology of the Lets. It is the setting sun, which 
nn the Veda has to be saved by the Ashvins ; it is the golden boat 
in which Helios and Heracles sail from west to east Some- 
times it is the Sun- 4 aughter herself that is drowned like 
♦Ghyavana in the Veda, and as ChyavMa and similar heroes 
bad to be saved in the Veda by the Ashvins, the Lets also call 
upon the God-sons to row in a boat and save the Sun-daughter.”* 
In connection with this, it may be here observed that the Ashvins 
ore described in the pig-Veda as saving their proteges in boats 
< 1 , 1 16, 3; 1 , 182, 6), and that though Ashvins' boats are not 
described as goldeo, their chariot is said tobeAimpyoyi or golden 
in VIII, 5, 29; while the boats of Pufhan, in which he crosses the 
aerial ocean (»flmudro), are actually said to be golden in VI, 58, 3- , 
In I, 46, 7, the Ashvins are again spoken of as having both a 
chariot and a boat, as a sort of double equipment ; and their 
chariot is said to be yojann, or traversing, without dis- 

tinction, both the heaven and the watery regions in I, 30, 18. 
The word taviAna is mearvinglcss unless there is some difficulty in 
traversing over one part of the celestial sphere as distinguished 
from the other. The Vedic gods used these boats especially 
in crossing the lower world, the home and seat of aerial waters ; 
and when they appeared above the horizon, they are described 
as traversing the upper sphere means of their chariots. 
But sometimes the waters arc said to carry them- even across 
the sky above, just as the chariot is described as going over 
the lower world. For instance in the legend of Dirghatamas, 
discussed js’eviously, he is said to be borne on waters for ten 
• Soo Max Mnller's Contribctioiw to tho Sci»*nco of Mythology, 
VoLII,^f33. 
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months and then growing old was about to die or reach the-’ 
ocean, to which the waters were speeding. In other words, this-' 
means that the sun, who was borne on waters for ten months,, 
was about to go into the lower watery regions as explained in 
the chapter VL But to proceed with the subject in hand, the- 
idea of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, is not confined to- 
the Indian, the Iranian or the Greek mythology. In the Egyp- 
tian mythology, Nu-t, the goddess of the sky, is sometimes “ re- - 
presented by a figure in which the band of stars is accompanied 
bj’ a band of water and Sir Norman Lockyer tells us that “ not. 
only the Sun-gods, but the stars, were also supposed to traveHn. 
boats across the firmament from one horizon to the other.” The 
Jewish idea of the firmament in the midst of waters, the waters- 
above being afterwards separated from the waters below Jhe* 
firmament, is already referred to above. There is, therefore, , 
nothing strange or surprising if we find in the Vedas and in/.the 
Avesta more or less clear references to the circulation of aerial 
waters through the upper and the lower celestial hemispheres of . 
theuniverse. It is an idea which is found in the ancient mythology 
of every other nation, and nothing but false prejudice can deter 
us from interpreting the simultaneous movements or the libera- . 
tion of waters and light, described in the Vedic hymns, on the-’ 
theory of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters. 

But even after accepting the theory of the cosmic cir- 
culation of celestial w.'iters and the simultaneous release of 
waters and dawn, it may be asked how the Arctic theorj*" 
comes in, or is in any way required, to explain the V^ritra 
legend. \Vc may admit that the waters imprisoned by Vritra, 
b)’ shutting up the passages through the rocky walls that" 
surround them, may be taken to mean the celestial waters 
in the world below the Uircc earths; but still, the stru^lc-* 
between Indra and Vfltru may, for aught we know, represent 
• I/»cky«'r’8 Ihwn of Aatronomy, i<. 3%. . 
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the daily fight between light and darkness, and it may be urged^ 
that there is no necessity whatever, for bringing in the Arctic 
theory to explain the legend. A littlereflection will, however, show’ 
that all the incidents in the l^endcannot be explained on the theory 
of a daily struggle between light and darkness. In X,62, 2, the 
Ahgirases, who are the assistants of Indra in his conquest of 
cows, are said to have defeated Vala at the end of the year 
(j)arivafiare). This shows that the struggle was annual and did 
not take place every day. Then we have the passage (VIII, 32, 
26), where Arbuda, the watery demon, is said to have been 
killed by Indra with ice {hima), and not with a thunderbolt as 
usual. In addition to the fact that the struggle was an yearly 
one, we must, .therefore, hold that the conflict took place 
during winter, the season of ice and snow ; and this is corrobo- 
rated by the statement in the Avesta, that it was during winter 
that the waters, and with them the sun, ceased to move on- 
wards, Vritta's forts are again described as autumnal or thdradih,, 
showing that the fight must have commenced at the end of 
Sharad (autumn) and continued during wdnter, W e have further 
seen that there are a hundred night-sacrifices, and the duration 
of Tishtrya’s fight W'ith Apaosha IS described as TOrj’ing from 
one to a hundred nights in the Tir Yasht, All these incidents can 
be explained only by the Arctic theory, or by the theorj’ of the 
long autumnal night, and not on the hypothesis of a daily 
struggle between light and darkness. 

We have come to the conclusion that Indra’s fight with 
Vtitra must have commenced in 5iaTQf?, and lasted till the 
end of Shishira in the w’aterj’ regions of the nether world. 
Fortunatriy for us this condusion is remarkably homo out by 
an important passage preserved in the pig- Veda, which glvPl 
us, what may be called, the very date of the commcnccinnil 
of Indra's conflict with Vritra, though the true liMrltig of lho 
passage has yet remained unexplained owing |o tho lilnrnco 
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of the real key to its meaning. In 11, 12, ii, we read,“Indra 
found Sbambara dwelling on the mountains (in) chatvdrimshyAm 
tharadi."* Now chatvArimsh^m is an ordinal numeral in the 
feminine gender and in the locative case, and similarly tharadi 
as the locative of ( autumn ), which also is a word of 

feminine gender in Sanskrit. The phrase cTiatvAH'hthjAm tharadi 
is, therefore, capable of two interpretations or constructions, 
though the words are simple in themselves. ChatfArimthyAni 
literally means ‘ in the fortieth,’ and tharadi ‘ in autumn.* If we 
now take i:haiv 6 ri<hthydfn (in the fortieth) as an adjective qualify- 
ing sAorndt (in autumn), the meaning of the phrase would be ‘‘in 
the fortieth autumn” ; while if the two words are taken separa- 
tely the meaning would be “ on the fortieth, in autumn. ” S4yana 
and Western scholars have adopted the first construction, 
and understand the passage to mean, "Indra found Sbambara 
dwelling on the mountains in that is, in the 

fortieth year " 5 for (he words indicating seasons, like Vatanta 
(spring), Sharad (autumn), or Ilemanta (winter), are understood 
to denote a year, especially when used with a numeral adjective 
meaning more than one. This construction is grammatically 
correct, for chatvAri’hthychn and tharadi being both in the feminine 
gender and in the locative case, the two words can be taken 
together, and understood to mean “ in the fortieth autumn 
or year.” But what .are we to understand by the statement, 
that Sbambara was found in the fortieth year ty Indra? 
Are we to suppose lliat Indra was engaged in searching out 
the demon for 40 years, and it was only at the end of this 
long period that the enemy was, at last, found dwelling 
on the mountains? If so, Indra's conflict with Sbambara 
cannot be daily or yearly, but must be supposed to have 
taken place only once in 40 years, an inference, ft’hfch is 

• pig. II, 1?, u,— n: 

wbtnnnsT ^ n ti 
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•^ir^ctly opposed to the statement (X, 62, 2) that “Vala was 
"killed the end of the year Q>arivatsare)J' Some scholars try 
to get out of the difficulty by suggesting that the passage maybe 
“taken as referring to a famine or drought that occurred after 
40 years, or that it may represent a forty years’ war between the 
Aryans protected by Irfdta, and Shambara, the chief of the 
^aboriginal races dwelling on the mountains ! But both these 
.explanations are too far-fetched and imaginary to deserve any 
tserious attention or refutation. The story of Shambara is men- 
-tioned in a number of places in the Rig-Veda, and everywhere it 
jepresaits Indra’s conflict with Vritra.* It is, therefore, prepos- 
-terous to hold that a forty years’ war with the aboriginies is 
referred to in this single passage, especially when the 
_passage is capable of being interpreted differently without 
-straining the words used. It is the most ordinary Sanskrit 
idiom to use the locative case in mentioning the month, 
the day, the season or the year, when a particular incident 
is said to have taken place. Thus, even now, we say, 
KAriiike, Bhukla-jkikihc, meaning in the 

month of KSrttika, in the bright half, on the thirteenth {Hthi 
’OX day).” The feminine ordinal numerals, like ciKjfurrAi, efct- 
.<lashi, irayodashi^ are always used, without any noun, to de- 
note the ti/Ai or the day of the month, or the fortnight, as the 
•case maybe. Thus in the Taittiriya Brahmafla (I^ X, 9, ro), 
we have the expression " yadi «n’»ro{«nrc n« windhydi duU 
■dashyum purasUU udadhyat^’ meaning that “ if the sacrificial 
fire is not consecrated at the end of the year {samvatsare\ it 
should be consecrated on the twdflh after%vards.” 

Here dvddashydm is a feminine ordinal in the locative case 
used by Usrif, and means ** on the twdfth or day ” after 
the end of the year mentioned in the preceding sentence. • 

• See the A'trWi, (^noted suj^ti (p. 24G). Shambara-hatya or the 

fight •with Shambara, and ye-ijWi or the Btrogglo for cows are declared 
•tfo he the one sod the same in these ntrtdi 
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Chatvdrimshydm, in the Vedic passage under discussion, may 
be similarly taken to denote foriieth tiihi or day, and, 
the season at the time, the two words being taken as- 
independent locatives. The passage would then mean “ In- 
dra found Shambara dwelling on the mountains on the/o**.- 
tieth (sell. tt/Ai or day) in autumn.’* 

Now Shwad is the fourth season of the year, and the forti- 
eth day of Sharnd would mean seven months and ten days, or 
220 days, after the first day of rn»an;n or the spring, which 
commenced the year in old times. In short, the passage means- 
that Indrayfight with Shambara, or the annual conflict between 
light and darkness, commenced on the tenth day of the eighth’ 
month of the year, or on the loth of October, if we take the year 
to have then commenced with March, the first month in the- 
old Roman calendar. In I, 155, 6, Vishnu, like a rounded 
wheel, is said to have set in swift motion his ninety racing 
steeds together with the four, and the reference is evidently t(^ 
a year of four seasons of ninety days each. If we accept this- 
division, each season would be of three months’ duration, and 
Sharad being the third (cf, X, go, 6), the fortieth day of 
rad would still mean the loth day of the eighth month of the- 
year. The passage thus gives the very date of Jndra’s annual 
fight with Vritra ; and if it hod been correctly understood, 
much useless speculation about the nature of Vritra’s legend 
would have been avoided. Wc have seen previously that the 
seven Adityas, or monthly Sim-gods, the sons of Aditi, were 
presented by her to the gods in a former and that she- 
cast away the eighth, the MArtAoda, because..-, was born 
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at the same conclusion. The legend of Aditi and the date of 
the commencement of India’s fight with Shambara, as given 
in II, 12, II, thus corroborate each other in a remarkable way 
and as the current interpretation of the passage does not yield 
any intelligible sense, there is no couree left for us but to accept 
the only other possible interpretation. 

According to this interpretation Sharad becomes the last 
s^son of sunshine, and it may be here remarked that the ety- 
mological meaning of,the word further supports the same wew.. 
For 5 ’Aarfld.ts derived from »hri, to wither or waste away, 
(Un^di 127), and the word thus prirparily signifies the ‘season of' 
decay.^or withering ’ ; and the decay here refened to is evidently 
the decay of the power of the sun, and not the withering of 
gra^ as suggested by SiyaOa in his commentary onlll, 32, g.. 
Thus we find in the Taittirlya SambiU, 11 , i, 2, 5, that “ There* 
are three lu^tr» or powers of the sun ; onfe in Vnsania, that is,* 
in the morning j one in ■( 7 r»«A»nrt or the mid-day; andonein- 
iSAofad or the evening.”* We cannot suppose that the wordSp 
morning, mid-day and evening, are here used in their primary, 
swse. The {three stages of the day represented by them are 
pr^icated of the yearly sun, and Sharad is said to be 
the evening, the time of decline in his yearly course.- 
It follows, therefore, that after Sharad there was no period of" 
sunshine in ancient times; and a Vedic passage, t quoted by 
Shabara in his commentary on Jalraini Suttras VI, 7 » 4 ®* 

“The sun is all the seasons; when it is morning it is, 

Vaaania’, when the milking time («an?f»vn), it is Grishtnay 

*Taitt. Sam. 11,1,2,5, — SHH- 
I (Waipwe 

Taitt. Sam. 11 1, 4, 2. 

t Shabara <7r Jaiiuini VI, 7, 40, quotes, ^ ^ 

« qql qtjisqn- 

the passage; but it clearly states that the last two seasons fonaed the* 
night of the yearly smu 
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“when mid-day (jna(?A^an-t?in«), it is Varshd ; when evening 
((ti>or(tA»i«), it is Sharad ; when it sets (attorn eli\ it is the dual 
•season of lUmanta and Sh{»hiTa.*' If this passage has any 
meaning, it shows that the powers of the sun declined in 
S^arad, and the end of Sharad (autumn), therefore, represented 
his annual succumbing to the powers of darkness ; or, in short, 
to dual season of Iltmanta and Shishira represented the long 
night when the sun went below the horizon. It may also be 
mentioned that the word himtfd {lit. wintry) is used in the 
Rig-Veda for night (I, 34, 1), implying that the wintry season 
was the season of special darkness. 

But it may be urged that we have no authority for holding 
-that, in ancient days, time was reckoned simply by seasons and 
days ; and eha(v<Sn^«h^<Sm skaradi cannot, therefore, be inter* 
preted to mean “ On the 40th (day) in Sharad." The objec- 
tion is not, however, well-founded ; for in ancient inscriptions 
we find many instances where dates of events are recorded only 
by reference to seasons. Thus in the book on the /»wcr{pt»ffni 
jrom the Cave^Temjdes of Wettern India, by Dr, Burgess and 
Pandit Bhag^vanUl Indrajt, published by the Government 
of Bombay in i88i, the date of inscription No. 14 is given 
as follows Of king (rono) V 4 sith«puta, the illustrious lord 
• (fdmi-nfi) [PulumSyi] in the -year seventh (7), of Orishma the 
fifth Cs) fortnight, and first (i) day.*’ Upon this Dr. Burgess 
remarks that “ the mention of the 5tb fortnight of Grishma 
shows that the year was not divided into six seasons (rinij but 
into three, namely, Qriihm<tf Varthd and ^ema^^la" But what 
Is itripotlant tor our purpose' in this Inscription is the method 
of giving the date by seasons, fortnights and days, without 
any reference to the month. This inscription is followed 
in the same book by others, one of which (No. 20) Is thus 
.dated:— “In the twenty-fourth year (24) of the king Vfisi- 
thlputa, the illustrious Pulimitvi, in the third (3) fort- 
night of the winter (A?»»an£rt) months, on the second (2) 
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day”; and another is said to be inscribed -On the ^ 
m the sixth fortnight of toe -iehth v 

Midharipntta. the lord Sirisena!”. S- Bh^dS, 

Early Hislory of the Deeean, has ascertainM ^ th r 

torrrdpT “5 Mah.r.,h;ra^STho1t Td “J 

to 197, and Pulumayi was on the throne of fh^ MoI,a a V 
ntout 60 years earlier, that is. fmn, A. D. 130 to 134 In 
the inscriptions noted above, therefore, belone to the 
tnry of the Christian era. that is. a long ’’tt e^bafee the d 

Var 4 hatnihira, whose works seem to have- 
Ktabhshed, if not introduced, the present system of measuring 

time by seasons, months, fortnights and days It is to„ r “ 

clear that eighteen hundred y“ears ago, d£s oV "v n tT™ 
recorfrf and ascertained by mentioning only the season the 
fortnight and iheday of the fortnight, without any reference to 
the month of the year land we might very well suppose that 
several centuries before this period these dates were gL^ ^ a 
still more simple method, namely, by rn'entioning only tot 

we do find this method of measuring time, via, by seasons’ 
and days, adopted in the Avesta to mark the particular dtys 
of the year. Thus 10 the AfrigSn Gahanbir (I, y-ia) as 
written in some manuscripts mentioned by Westergaard in 
his notes on the Afrigan, there is a statement of the 


*InscriptionNo. 14 of KMe inscriptions runs thus 

osttiRra » fhifif ^ iran h 

iTJW 1 J ( or in Sanskrit — ^ 

?iIW riloTOs \ ftai§ rra^ 1 ). 

Inscription No. 20 of the same section mns thns 

. -'ZS'-.’" Rfw I ^ i^iiVdPi tfhjfeg^; 

Rv, IhiiRt <1^ I, ,) '■ 

An inscription horn th e Kinhert cave (p. 60) is follows 
^ ^fhltiR«ntT siaat e foit t o; (or inS.anskrit— 

Iijl tiBRjitiq e, ril. 7. <t. ftg. 1.). 
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.different rewards which a Mazdayasntan receives in the next 
)ife for what he gives as present In this to the Ratu (re- 
ligious head); and we have therein such expressions ■ as 
On the 45th (day) of Maidhyft-Zaremya, i, e., on { the day) 
Dae of (the month) Ardibehest ;** or “On the 60th (day) of 
Maldhy6shma, i. on (the day) Dae of (the month) Ttr and 
soon. Here each date is given in two different ways:/r*j, by 
mentioning the GAhanblr or the season ( the year being 
•divided into six G&hanblrs), and the day of that season ; 
And Secondly, by mentioning the month and the day of 
that month. Strictly speaking there is no necessity to 
Adopt this double method of marking the days of the year, for 
•cither of them is enough to accurately define the day required- 
It is, therefore, highly probable, as remarked by Mr. Ervad 
Jamshedji Dadabhai Nadershah, that the method of counting 
by seasons and days is the older of the two, and the phrases 
containing the names of months and days are later interpola- 
tions, made at a time when the older method was superseded 
by the latter.* But even supposing that the double phrases 
were used originally, we can, so far as our present purpose is 
concerned, safely infer from these passages that the method of 
marking the days of the year by mentioning the season and 
Ihe day thereof was in vogue at the time when the Afrigin was 
■written *. and if the method is so old, it fully warrants us in in- 
terpreting chatvdrimshydm sharadi to mean “On the 40th (day) 
in Shar'ad (autumn)." There can be little doubt that the Vedic 
bards have recorded in this pa^ge the exact date of the com- 
mencement of Indra’s fight with Shambara, but in the absence 
•of the true key to its meaning the passage has been so long un- 
Ibrtuaately misunderstood and misinterpeeted both by Eastern 
And Western scholars. The grammatical possibility of connect- 
ing ehalvArimshydtn, as an adjective, with sharadi helped on 
• See his essay on ” Tho 2-oroastrian months and years witli their 
divisions in the Avestienge" in theCama ifemorial Voluvte, pp. 261- 
•25<. 
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ibis misconception ; and though Vedic scholars were unable to 
•explain why Shambara, according to their interpretation, should 
ie described as having been found in the 40th year, yet they 
seemed to have accepted the interpretation because no other 
meaning applied possible to them. The alternative construction 
-proposed by me above is very simple. Instead of taking chatvdrim. 
sht/dm as an adjective qualifying tharadi, I take the two 
words as independent locatives, but the change in the meaning 
.caused thereby is very striking and important ; and so long as 
the Arctic theory was unknown, the attention of scholars was not 
likely to be drawn to this alternative construction.* But now we 
can very well understand why Indra is said to have found Sham- 
bara on the 40th (day) of Sharad, and why the forts, which gave 
shelter to the demon, are described as as well as why 

Arbuda or the watery demon is said to be killed by ice {hima). I have 
stated before that the forts (p»raft)of Shambara must be understood 
to mean ‘days,’ and the adjective shnradih only serves to 
* A sLmiUr phrase is found also in the Atbarva Veda {XII, 3, 34 
and 41). The bjirn describes the preparation of Brahmaudana^ or the 
porridge given as 0 fee to the Brdhmans, and in the 34 th verse it is 
stated that “The treasurer shall fetch it in sixty nutorans, (fhaiMyam 
jharaUu nidhi^d obhichhdt)." But, as remarked by Prof. Bloomfield 
(vide his translation of A.V. with notes in S. B. E. Series, Vol.XLir, 
p. 60I), the meaning of the phrase “ sixty autumns” is ebsenre; and 
the only other alternative possible is to tako as the loca- 

tive of fhashti ( feminine form, in long », of ehashta ) iceaning “tho 
both”; and interpret the original phrase to mean ‘On the COth (rirAi) 
in autumns”. “The word sAaaWa cannot be used in classical Sanskrit 
■as an ordinal numeral according to Fanint (V, ?, 5S); but the rule does 
not seem to hold strictly in Vedic Sanskrit (.Jer ’Whitney's Grammar, 

.§ 487). Even in the post-Vedic literature we meet with such ordinal forms 
«s shashia ashitox d:c. Thus the colophon of the COth chapter of the 
Eabh& and the Udyoga-parvaa of tho ilahabharota (Boy’s Cab Ed) 
reads thus;— fti...sAasA<ah shesfiug that ^AasA/o wosusedat 

the time as an ordinal numeral, {See Pet Lex. s. v. eAosWa). Tho 
Brahmaudana is, according to this interpretation, to be cookedon the 
60th day in autumns, i. e., at the end of Shared every year. 
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Strengthen the same view. The disappearance of the sun belUw'" 
the horizon in the-beginningof the 8th month in autumn, follow* 
ed by a long twilight, a continuous dark night of about loo days, 
and a long dawn of 30 days In the Arctic regions, is the basis of 
the legend, and every incident therein can be naturally and 
intelligibly explained only on this theory. 

There is one more incident in the Vritra legend which re-- 
quires to be considered before we close its examination. W e have 
seen that water and light are described as having been simultane- 
ously liberated by Indra after slaughtering Vritra. These waters 
are sometimes spoken of as streams or rivers (II, 15, 3 ; 2)1- 

which flow uptcards or udancha (II, 15, 6), and are said to be seven 
in number ( 1 , 32 , 12; II, 12, 12). The theory of the cosmic cir* 
culation of aerial waters explains why these waters are described 
as flowing uptoards simultaneously with the dawn, for as the sun 
•was believed to be carried in the sky by aerial currents, the light 
of the sun appeared above the horizon when the aerial rivers 
began to flow up from the nether world where they had been 
blocked before by Vritra. The waters or the rivers were, therefore,, 
aptly described as flowing upwards and bringing the light of the- 
sun with them. But we have still to an5^vcr tlie question why the 
rivers or waters arc described as teren In number, and it Is alleged 
that the Storm thcorj' supplies us with a satisfactory’ reply lo this 
question. Thus it ha-s been suggested bj’ Western scholars that the- 
seven rivers, here referred to, are the seven rivers of the Panjaub 
w'hich are flooded during the rainy season bj' waters released by 
Indra from the clutches of the demon vvho confines them in the 
6torm*clot»d. The rivers of the Panjaubmay therefore, it is urged,, 
be well described as being set free to flow by 

Indra himself, and in support of this explanation we j re reftr- 
Ttd to the lUg-Veda N.yj, and to the jJirase fnij’tii-Kindu OC* 
culling In 1‘argard I of the Vmdidad, where it is utd loUaiota 
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the Panjaub or India. But the hypothesis, howsoever tempting 
it may seem at the • first sight» is quite inadequate to explaia 
the seven-fold division of waters in a satisfactory way- 
.It has been pointed out above that the simultaneous release of 
waters and light can be accountei for only on the theory 
of the cosmic circulation of aerial waters; and if this is correct, 
we cannot identify the seven rivCTs, set free to flow upwards 
{udancha) by Indra, with any terrestrial rivers whether in the 
Panjaub or elsewhere. The Panjaub is, again, as its name 
indicates, a land of five and not of seven rivers ; and it >s 
so described in the Vajasaneyi Sa-nhita * The term pancha- 
vada is, therefore, more appropriate in the case of the 
Panjaub, than aapia sindhavah or the Eapta-hindu of the 
Avesta. But we might get over the difficulty by supposing 
that Kubhi and Sarasvatl, or any other two tributaries of the- 
Indus were included in the group by the Vedic bards, when 
they spoke of seven rivers. In the ^tig-Veda (X, 75), about 
fifteen different rivers are mentioned, including the G&tgtj 
the Yamuni, the Kubhl, the Krumu, the Gomatt, the RasA, 
and the five rivers of the Panjaub ; but nowhere do we find 
what specific rivers were included in the group of seven rivers. 
This has given rise to a difference of opinion amongst scholars. 
Thus S^yaha includes the Ganges and the Jamuna in the 
group, which, according to Prof. Max Mulier, is made up by 
adding the Indus and the Sarasvati to the five rivers of the 
Panjaub. On the other hand, Lassai and Ludwig hold that the 
Kubhi must be included in the group at thecost of the Sarasvati, 
This shows that we are not on a safe ground in supposing 
that the expression ‘‘seven rivers "once meant what is, by 
nature, “the land of five rivers.” The expression Bapla 
«nc?Aavah occurs in about a dozen places in the Big- Veda, and 
in five of these it distinctly denote the seven rivers set free by 

*See VAj. Sam. XXXIY, 11, — tf q 
<ni:l is equal to 


T9 
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Indra along with the release of cows or the recovery of dawn (I, 
32, 12 ; II, 12, 3 niid 12 ; IV, 28, i, &c.) ; and for reasons given 
above, we cannot suppose that they represent any terrestrial 
rivers in these passages. In the remaining cases, there is not a 
single instance where the expression may be said to decisively 
denote only the terrestrial rivers; nay, It is more likely that 
celestial rivers are referred to everywhere by the expression of 
simJhavah. I do not mean to say that tai>la tindhavah, 
eapta prava(ak, or aajHa travatah can in no case denote any 
terrestrial rivers. For there arc three groups of seven rivers 
mentioned in the ?lig-Veda, — the celestial, the terrestrial and 
the infernal. Thus in X, 64, 8, “ thrice three wandering rivers ” 
are mentioned ; while the waters are said “to flow forward 
triply, seven and seven ” In X, 75, i. It Is, therefore, clear 
that like the Ganges in the Purfittas, the Vedic bards conceived 
a group of seven rivers in the heaven, another on the earth, 
and a third in the nether world, somewhat after the manner 
•of the eleven gods in the heaven, eleven on the earth, and eleven 
in the waters ( 1 , 139, ii ; 1 , 34, ii > X, 65, 9). If so, we cannot 
say that a seven-fold division of the terrestrial rivers was not 
Jenown to the Vedic bards. But, for reasons given above, we 
cannot hold that this seven-fold division was suggested by 
the rivers of the Panjaub ; and then extended to the upper and 
the lower celestial heraishhere. The Panjaub, as remarked 
above, is a land of five rivers and not seven ; and though we 
might raise the number to seven by adding to the group any 
iioo insignificant tributaries according to our fancy, yet the 
artificial character of the device is too apparent to justify us 
in holding that the expression »apia »indAavah was ariginatly 
suggested by the rivers of the Panjaub. We must again bear 
in mind that the seven.foId division of waters does not stand 
by itself in the |lig-V eda ; but is only a particular case of a 
general principle of division adopted therein. Thus we have 
seven earthly abodes (I, 22, 16X seven mountains (VUI, 96, 2), 
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:seven rays or horses of the son ( 1 , 164, 3), seven hotris (VIII, 
‘60, 16), seven regions (disAah) and seven Adityas (IX, 114, 3}, seven 
or devotions (IX, 8, 4), seven sisters or mari/dddh, 
.(X, 5, 5-6), and possibly sevai and seven gods (X, 55, 3), 
an the I^tg-Veda ; while in the later Sanskrit literatui'e we 
have the seven heavens, seven earths, seven mountains, seven 
-oceans and seven nether worlds. This seven-fold division is 
.also found in other Aryan mythologies, as, for instance, in the 
Avesta, where the earth is said to be divided into seven Kar- 
-shavares (Yt. X, r6 and 64), and in the Greek mythology, which 
speaks of the seven layers of heaven over one another. It 
follows, therefore, that the seven-fold division must be traced 
•back almost to the Indo-European period ; and if so, we cannot 
maintain that the seven-fold division of waters, which is only 
-a particular case of the general principle, was suggested by the 
rivers of the Panjaub, for, in that case, we shall have to 
make the Panjaub the home of the Aryans before they separ- 
-ated. But if the rivers set free to flow u/> by Indra ate not 
terrestrial, and if the expression taj'ea Hwlhavah was not ori- 
ginally suggested by the rivers of the Panjaub, it may be asked 
how we account for the number of rivers and the origin of the 
, phrase occurring in the Avesta. The true key to 

the solution of the question will be found in the simultaneous 
release of waters and light effected by Indra after conquering 
Vritra. In II, 12, 12, Indra, who caused the seven rivers to 
flow, is described as 8 ai>la-rashmih, or seven-rayed, suggesting 
that seven rays and seven rivers must have, in some way, been 
■ connected. We have also seen that the waters and the sun 
are said to move at the same time in the Parsi scriptures. If 
so, what can be more natural than to suppose that the seven 
suns required seven horses or seven aerial rivers to carry them 
. over the sky, much in the same way as Dtrghatamas is said to 
have been borne upon waters in I, 15B, 6 ? Again according 
--to the I^end of Aditi, there -were seven suns or month-gods 
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located in seven different • r^ions and producing seven- 
months of sun-shine of different temperatures. But how could 
the seven suns move in sevai different parts of heaven except 
by the agency of seven different aerial rivers coming up from 
the nether world, each with its own sun ? In short, when the 
close connection between waters and light is once established, 
it is not difficult to perceive why the waters and light are each' 
said to be seven-fold. The seven celestial rivers are expressly 
mentioned in the lUg-Veda (IX, 54, 2), and the flowing forth 
of the seven rivers and the appearance of the dawn on the 
horizon are described as simultaneous in many passages, some 
of which have been already referred to above. Neither the 
Storm theory, nor the geography of the Panjaub, satisfactorily 
accounts for the simultaneous happening of these events; and so- 
long as this difficulty is not solved, except by the Arctic theory 
and the cosmic circulation of aerial waters, we cannot accept 
the hypothesis of Western scholars referred to above, howso- 
ever eloquently expounded it may be. As regards the origin 
of the phrase Sapta-hindu, which is believed to denote India, 
in the Avesta, I think, we can explain it by supposing that 
the expression sapta eindhavah v/zs an old one, carried by 
the Aryans with them to thwr new home, and there appJied to- 
new places or countries, just as the British colonists now carry 
the old names of their mother country to their new places of 
settlement. Sapta-hindu is not the only expression which 
occurs in the Avesta in the enumeration of the Aryan coun- 
tries. We have, VArena, Hafitumant, Rangha and Harahvaiti 
in the list, which are the Zend equivalents of Varuna, Se. 
tumat. Rasa and Sarasvatl.* But it is never argued from it 

* l)nrinwtetor,in his introdnctioo toForgard I vi the Vendidad, 
oijsorvPfi tliat ’'namo8,origioaUy belonging to mythical lands, are often, 
in littr tuno.s, attached to roal oncB.'* If this is true of Vnrena.Hanglw 
(RaBi),nnil otlior names, tljcre is no reason why //ap(a-hindu should not 
lio Bimilarly oxjibined, especially wlw*nit is now clear that thopliraso 
gaj^a tindfuifah denotes celestial rhen io tho Vedas. 
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•that the Vedic deity, Varum, was so named from the country 
•called Varena by the worshippers of Mazda; and the same 
may be said of Rasa, and Sarasvatw RasA and Sarasvatt 
sometimes denote the terrestrial rivers even in the Plg-V eda. 
But there is ample evidence to show that they were originally 
the aerial rivers. It is, therefore^ more natural to hold that 
all these were ancient mythological names brought with them 
by they Aryan settlers to their new home and there applied to 
new places or objects. There are places in Burma which are 
named Ayodhya, Mithila, &c., and this is explained on the 
ground that they were so named by the Indian settlers in 
Burma after the welbknown places in their native land. 
There is no reason why the same theory should not be applied 
in the case of Ilapta-hiiulu, especially when we see that the 
rivers set free by Indra ly slaughtering Vritra cannot but 
bo celestial. 

It will bo seen from the foregoing discussion that the true 
nature and movements of waters released by Indra from the 
grasp of Vritra has been misunderstood from the days of the 
most ancient Nairuktas, or, we might say, even from the days 
of the Br&hmanas, There are passages in the pig.Veda where 
Pftshan is said to cross the upper celestial hemisphere in boats ; 
■but the Ashvins and Sflrya arc generally described as travers- 
ing the heaven in their chariots. This led the ancient Nairuk- 
tas to believe that the upper celestial hemisphere was not a 
scat of aerial waters, and that when Indra was described as 
releasing waters by slaughtering Vritra, the waters referred to 
•could not but be the w.itcrs imprisoned in the rain-clouds. 
The seven rivers set free to flow by killing Vritra were simi- 
larly understood to be the rivers of India, like the Ganges, the 
Jamuna, itc., while the piercing of the mountains was ex- 
plained away by distorting or straining the meaning of such 
words as,/’arrrtt,», j/iri, 6:c-, as staled above. It was at this 
stage that the subject was taken in hand by Western scholars. 
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who, taking their cue from the Jlafla-hhulu of the Avesta;- 
eloquently advanced the theory that the seven rivers, set fret 
by Jndra, were the rivers of the Panjaub. This explanation^ 
when first started, was regarded as an important historical 
discovery ; and so it would have been, if it had been areal 
fact. But, as pointed out above, the Panjaub is, by nature, a 
land of five rivers and not seven j and it is so described in the ’ 
V&jasaneyi Samhit&. It is also evident that as the seven rivers,, 
set free to flow by Indra, were released simultaneously with 
the dawn, they could not be the rivers of the Panjaub. We- 
do not mean to say that the Panjaub was not an Aryan settle- 
ment at the time when the Vedic hymns were sung, for the- 
rivers of the Panjaub are expressly mentioned in the ^ig-Veda. 
But the rivers of the Panjaub were not the seven rivers- 
mentioned in the ; and if so, a new explanation of the 
Vyitra legend becomes necessary, and such an explanation is- 
fumished only by the theory of the cosmic circulation of aerial 
watersor rivers through the lower and the upper \vorld, carry- 
ing along with them the sun, the moon and the other heav- 
enly bodies. We can now very well explain how Vritra, by 
stretching his body across, closed the passages in the mountain- 
ous ranges (/'arroios), which, on the analogy of mountains- 
usually seen on the horizon, were bdieved to lie between the- 
upperand the lower world; and how the waters, and with 
them the sun and the dawn, were prevented from coming up- 
from the nether world for a long time in the Arctic home of 
the ancestors of the Vedic bards. Another oint elucidated by 
the present theoo' is the fourfold character of the effects of 
Indra’S conquest over Vritra, a point which has been entirely 
neglected by ancient and modem Nairuktas, not because it ^v-as^ 
unknown but because they were unable to give any satisfactory 
explanation of the same, e.xcept On the hypothesis that differ- 
ent effects have been confounded with one other by the poets 
of the pig-Veda. But the theory of the cosmic circulation of 
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aerial waters, a theorj* which is also found in the mythology 
of many other nations, now clears up the whole mystei>'. If 
Indra is described as the leader or the releaser of waters (aiidm 
wMt, or n.'urti srafhta), the waters do not mean the w'aters 
in the clouds, but the waters or the ^vateIy vapours which fill 
the universe, and formed the material out of which the latter 
was created. In other words, the conquest over waters was 
something grander, something far more marvellous and cosmic 
in character than the mere breaking up of the clouds in the 
rainy season ; and under these circumstances it was naturally 
considered to be the greatest of Indra’s exploits, when, in- 
vigorated by a hundred nightly Soma sacrifices, he slew with 
ice the watery demon of darkness, shattered bis hundred 
autumnal forts, released the waters or the seven rivers up- 
stream to go along their aerial way and brought out the sun 
and the dawn, or the cows, from their place of confinement 
inside the rocky caves, where they had stood still since the 
date of the war, which, according to a Vedic passage, hitherto- 
misread and misunderstood, commenced in higher latitudes 
every year on the 40lh day of Sharmi or autumn and lasted till 
the end of winter. It is not contoided that Indra had never 
been the god of min. There are a few passages in the Rig- 
Veda (IV, 26, 2 ; VIII, 0, i); where he is expr^y mentioned 
as sending down ram, or is compired to a rain-god. But 
as Vritra-han or the killer of Vritra and the releascr of waters 
and the dawn, it is impossible to identify him with the god 
of rain. The stoty of the release of captive waters is an 
ancient storj’ ; (or Vritra appears as Orthros in the Greek my tho- 
1^’, and Vritra-han, as Yerethiagna, is the god of victoij’ in 
the Pars! scriptures. Now this Vritm-han may not ha\*c 
been originally the same as Indra, for the word In'ira does not 
occur in European Ar}*an languages, and it has, therefore, been 
suggested by some comparative mythologians that the con- 
quest of waters, which was originally the exploit of some other 
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Aryan deity, was probably as:;ribcd to Indra in the Vcdic my- 
thology, when Indra become the principal deity in the Vedic 
I^thcon.' The fact that Tishlrya, and not Vcrethraghna, is 
said to be the releaser of waters and light in the Avesta, lends 
^ome support to this theory. But whichever view we adopt, it 
does not affect the conclusion we have come to above regarding 
•the true explanation of the Vyitra legend. Clouds and rain 
cannot constitute the physical basis of the legend, which is 
•evidently based on the simple phenomenon of bringing light 
to the people who had anxiously waited for it during the 
darkness of the long night in the Arctic regions; and it is 
a pity that any misconception re^rding Vedic cosmography, 
or the nature of waters and their cosmic movements, should 
have, for sometime at least, stood in the way of the true inter- 
pretation of this important legend. Indra may have be- 
come a storm-go 1 afterwards; or the conquest over Vyitra, 
originally achieved by some other deity, may have come 
to be ascribed to Indra, the rain-god in later times. But 
whether the exploits of rrtfr«.Aan were subsequently ascrib- 
ed to Indra, or whether Indra, as the releaser of captive 
waters, was afterwards mistaken for the god of rain, like 
Tishtrya in the Avesta, one fact stands out boldly amidst 
ull details, vis., that captive waters were the aerial waters 
in the nether world, and that their captivity represented the 
annual struggle between light and darkness in the original 
home of the Aryans in the Arctic region; and if this fact 
was not hitherto discovered, it was because our knowledge 
of the ancient man w.as too mgagre to enable us to perceive 
it properly. 
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Aryan deity, was probably ascribed to Indra in the Vedic my- 
thology, when Indra become the principal deity in the Vedic 
pantheon.’ The fact that Tishtrya, and not Verethraghna, is 
said to be the releaser of waters and light in the Avesta, lends 
some support to this theory. But whichever view we adopt, it 
does not affect the conclusion we have come to above regarding 
the true explanation of the Vritra legend. Clouds and rain 
cannot constitute the physical basis of the legend, which is 
•evidently based on the simple phenomenon of bringing light 
to the people who had anxiously ^vaited for it during the 
■darkness of the long night in the Arctic regions ; and it is 
a pity that any misconception regarding Vedic cosmography, 
or the nature of waters and their cosmic movements, should 
have, for sometime at least, stood in the way of the true inter- 
pretation of this important l^end. Indra may have be- 
come a storm-go 1 afterwards; or the conquest over V?itra, 
originally achieved by some other deity, may have come 
to be ascribed to Indra, the rain-god in later times. But 
whether the exploits of were subsequently ascrib- 

ed to Indra, or whether Indra, as the releaser of captive 
waters, was afterwards mistaken for the god of rain, like 
Tishtrya in the Avesta, one fact stands out boldly amidst 
all details, that captive waters were the aerial waters 
in the nether world, and that their captivity represented the 
annual struggle between light and darkness in the original 
home of the Aiy’ans in tJje Arctic region ; and if this fact 
^vasnot hitherto discovered, if w'as because our knoH’ledg^^ 
of the ancient man was too rogagre to enable us to perceive 
it properly. 
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CHAPTER X. 


VEDIC MYTHS — THE MATUTINAL DEITIES- 

T^emal theory and the J^ends of the Ashvrns — The part played 
by the Ashvins in the struggle for waters and light — Intelli- 
gible only on the Arctic theoty— Their exploits and legends — 
Saving or rejuvenating, rescuing from the ocean, or restoring 
the eye-sight or light, to Chya^^a, Rebha, Bhujyu, Atri 
. Vandana &c. — All explained at pr^ent as referring to the 
rescue of the daily dawn or the vernal restoration of the 
powers of the winter sun — But the theory fails to explain 
references to blindness or darkness in several legends — Nor 
does it account for the duration of the distress of the Ashvins’ 
proteges — Nor for the character of the place of distress 
from which the proteges were saved — Bottomless and dark 
ocean really means the nether world — A bow'l with bottom 
up and mouth down^\’ards indicates the inverted hemisphere 
of the Hades— Legend of RijrSshva — The slaughter of a 
hundred sheep represents the conversion of a hundred days 

• info so many nights— The story of Saptavadhri or the seven 
.eunuchs, praying for safe delivery after ten months of gestation 
—Remains unexplained up to the present— The interior of 
heaven and earth is conceived in the Veda as the womb in 
which the sun moves when above the horizon — Ten months’ 
gestation thus represents the ten months when the Sun is 
.above the horizon — Prayer for safe delivery indicates the 
perils of the long night — Riddle or paradox of a child becom- 
ing invisible as soon as bom — The story of the hidden 
Agni refers to the ^ame phenomenon— -Probable origin of the 
Puranic stor>’ of Kumara or Karttikeya — Superiority of the 
Arctic over the vernal theory in explaining the legends of the 
Ashvins — The legend of Indra's stealing Siirya’s wheel — 
'The meaning of ilusha-jf^njufre discussed — Indicates darkness 
on the completion of ten months — Vishnu’s three strides 
—Different opinions abont their nature quoted — Vishnu’s 
strides represent the yearly course of the sun — And his 
third mvrsfbfs step represents the netlier world-- VTshnu’s op. 
probrious name, Shipivishta-Repr^ents the dark or the diseased 
sun during the long Arctic n^ht — The three abides of Savltri, 
Agni and the Ashvins compared to Vishnu’s third step — ^The 
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legend of Trita A'plya — Trita.orthethird, represents the third' 
part of the year— The Indo-Germanic origin of the legend — 
The Apas — Their character and nature described — Seven-fold' 
and ten-fold division of things in the "Vedic literature — 
"Various instances of seven*fold and ten-fold division collected 
-~This two-fold division probably due to the seven and ten- 
months' period of sunshine in the Arctic region — The DAsha-- 
rajna fight — ^Represents struggle with the ten-fold division- 
of darkness — Brihaspati and his lost wife in the Pig-Veda — • 
The ten non-sacrificing kings and R&vana compared— Mythi- 
cal element in the Rimiyana probably derived from the V^ic 
mythology^ — HanumSn and Vrishakapi — Was RamSyana. 
copied from Homer — Both may have a common source — 

. Conclusion. 

The inadequacy of the Storm theory to explain the legend' 
of Indra and Vrita has been fully set forth in the last chapter j and 
we have seen how a number of points therein, hitherto unintelli- 
gible, can be explained by the Arctic theory, combined with 
the true conception of the circulation of aerial waters in the 
upper and the nether world. We shall now take up the legends 
that are usually explained on the Vernal theory, and show how, 
like the Storm theory, it fails to account satisfactorily for the 
different features of these legends. Such legends are to be found 
amongst the achievements of the Ashvins, the physicians of 
the gods. These achievementsare summed up, as it were, in- 
certain hymns of the ptg-Vcda (I, iiz; 216; 127; 218), each 
of which briefly refers to the important exploits of these twin 
gods. As in the case ofVyitra, the character of the Ashvins 
and their exploits are explained by different schools of interpre- 
ters in different ways. Thus "Vaska (Nir. XII, i) informs us 
that the two Ashvins are regarded by some as representing 
Heaven and Earth, by others as Day and Night, or as 
Sun and Moon ; while the Aitihisikas take them to 
be two ancient kings, the performers of holy acts. But as 
l>efore, we propose to examine the legends connected 
with the AsJu'ins only according to the naturalistic or the, 
Nainikta school of interpretation. Even in this school there 
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are, however, a number of different views held regarding the 
nature and the character of the^ two gods. Some believe that 
the natural basis of the Ashvins must be the morning star,- 
that being the only moming-light visible before fire, dawn and 
sun ; while others think that the two stars in the constellation 
of Gemini were the original representatives of the twin gods. 
The achievements of these gods are, however, generally explained 
as referring to the restoration of the powers of the sun decayed 
in winter ; and an elaborate discussion of the Ashvins’ exploits 
on this theory will be found in the ContrtbmioTis to the Science of' 
Mythology^ (Vol. II, pp, 583-605), by Prof. Afax Muller, published 
a few years ago. It is beyond the scope of this work to 
examine each one of the Afferent legends connected with the 
Ashvins, as Prof. Max Muller has done. Weare concerned 
only with those points in the l^ends which the Vernal or the 
Dawn theory fails to explain, and which can be well accounted 
for only by the Arctic theory ; and these we now proceed to 
notice. 

Now, in the first place, we must refer to the part played by 
the Ashvins in the great struggle or fight for waters and light, 
which has been discussed in the previous chapter. The Ashvins 
are distinctly mentioned in the sacrificial literature as one of 
the deities connected with the Dawn (Ait. Br. II, 15) ; and we 
have seen that a long laudatory song recited by the Hotri 
before sunrise is specially devoted to them. The daughter 
of Surya is also described as having ascended their car (1, 116, ig; 

5)» J^nd the Aitareya Brahmafia, (IV, 7-9), describes a 
race run by the gpds for obtaining the Ashvitnishasira as a 
prize ; and the Ashvins, driving in a carriage drawn by 
donkeys, are said to have won it in close competition with 
Agni, Ufhas Indra, who are represented as making 

way for the Ashvins, on the understanding that after win- 
ning the race the Ashvins would assign to them' a share in 
the prize. The kindling of the sacrificial fire, the break 
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of the dawn, and rise of the sun are again spoken of as 
occurring simultaneously with the appearance of the Ashvms 
(1,157,1; VII, 72, i}); while in X, 61,4, the time of their 
appearance is said to be the early dawn when “ darkness still 
stands amongst the ruddy cows." Their connection with 
the dawn and their appearance in the interval between da^^'n and 
sunrise are thus taken to be clearly established ; and whatever 
theory we may adopt to explain the character of the Ashvins 
on a physical basis, we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
they are matutinal deities, bringing on the dawn or the light 
-of the morning along with them- The two epithets which 
are peculiar to Indra, viz., Vriimhan, and S^aCa^f:ra(ti, are 
applied to them (Ffiira&antawKt, Vni, 8, 22; S^a(a~lral^, 

23) ; and in 1, 182, 2, they are expressly said to possess strongly 
the qualities of Indra (fn^/ro-Zomd), and of the Maruts (ifnrirf. 
tami) the associates of Indra in his struggle with Viitra, 
Nay, they are said to have protected Indra in his achievements 
against Namuchi in X, 131, 4. This leaves no doubt about 
their share in the Vritra-fight ; and equally clear is their 
connection with the waters of the ocean. In I, 46, 2, they are 
called »inrfAti-mdior<<, or having the ocean for their mother, and 
their car is described as turning up from the ocean in IV, 43, 5 f 
while in 1 , 112, 13, the Ashvins in their car are said to go round 
the sun in the distant region (j'arAvati}. We also read that the 
Ashvins moved the most sweet «4ttrfA«or ocean, evidently mean- 
ing that they made the ivaters of the ocean flow fo^^vard 
(I, 112,9); and they arc said to have made RasS, a celestial 
river, swell full with watcr-flood^ urging to victory the car 
without the horse (I, 112, 12). They are also the protectors 
-of the great Atithigva and Divodisa against Shambara ; and 
Kiiti^a, the favourite of Indra, is also said to have been 
helped by them (I, 112, J4* and 23). In'- verse 18 of 
the same hymn, the Ashvins arc addressed as Aftgirascs, 
and said \to have triumphed in their hearts and wcut 
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onwards to liberate the flood of milk ; while in VIII, 26, 17, 
we read that they abide in the sea of heaven {divo ar^ve)w- 
Taking all these facts together, we can easily see that the 
Ashvins were the helpers of Indra in his struggle for waters 
and light ; and we now know what that struggle means. It is 
the struggle between the powers of light and darkness, and 
the Ashvins, in their character as divine physicians, were 
naturally the first to help the gods in this distress or afflic- 
tion. It is true that Indra was the principal actor or hero in 
this fight; but the Ashvins appear to have stood by him, 
rendering help whenever necessary, and leading the van in the 
march of the matutinal deities after the conquest. This cha- 
racter of the Ashvins is hardly explained by the Vernal theory 
nor can it be accounted for on the theory of a daily 
struggle between light and darkness, for we have seen that the 
dawn, during which the Afhviria-shastra is recited, is not the 
evanescent dawn of the tropics. The Arctic theory alone can 
satisfactorily interpret the facts stated above ; and when they 
are interpreted in this way, it Is easy to perceive how the 
Ashvins are described as having rejuvenated, cured, or rescued 
a number of decrepit, blind, lame or distressed proteges of theirs 
in the various legends ascribed to them. 

The important achievements of the Ashvins have been 
summed up by Macdonell in his Vedic Mytholoffy (§ 21) as 
follows: — 

“ The sage Chyav^na, grown old and deserted, they re- 
leased from his decrepit body ; th^ prolonged his life, restored 
him to youth, rendered him desirable to his wife and made 
him the husband of maidens (1, 116, 10 &c). They also re- 
newed the youth of the aged Kali, and befriended him when 
he had taken a wife 39, 8 ; I, 15). Thty brought, on a 
car, to the youthful VImada wives or a wife named Kamadyfi* 
(X, 65, 12), who seems to have been the beautiful spouse of 
Pururaitra (1, 117, 20). They restored Vishflapfl, like a lost 
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animal, to the sight of their ^worshipper Vishvaka, son of Kri- 
shna (I, ii6, 23 ; X, 65, 12). But the story most often refer- 
red to is that of the rescue of Bhtyyu, son of Tugra, who was 
al»ndoned in the midst of ocean {aamudre\ or in the water- 
clouds (ucfomegAe), and who, tossed about in darkness, invoked 
the aid of the youthful heroes. In the oc«m which is 
without support {andrambhane), they took him home in a 
hundred-oared {ehaidritrdm) ship (I, Ii6, 5). They rescued 
him with animated water-tight ships, which traversed the air 
(antariftsA®), with four ships, with an animated winged boat, 
Avith three flying cars having a hundred feet and six horses. 
In one passage Bhujyu is described as clinging to a log in the 
midst of water {an^to madhiff, 1 , 182, 7). The sage Rebha 
stabbed, bound, hidden by the malignant, overwhelmed in 
Avatets for ten nights and nine days, abandoned as dead, was 
'by the Ashvins revived and drawn out, as Soma juice is raised 
with a ladle ( 1 , 116, 24 ; 1 , 112; 5). They delivered Vandana 
from his calamity and restored him to the light of the sun. In 
1 , 117, 5, they are also said to have dug up for Vandana some 
bright buried gold of new splendour ‘like one asleep in the lap 
of Nir-jiti,' or like ‘ the sun dwelling in darkness.' They suc- 
coured the sage Atri Sapta-Vadhri, who was plunged in a 
burning pit by the wiles of a demon, and delivered him from 
-darkness (I, ij6, 8 ; VI, 50, lo). They rescued from the jaws 
-of a wolf a quail (rarriirf), who invoked their aid (1, 112,8). 
To pijrashva, who had been blinded by his cruel father for 
killing one hundred and one sheep and giving them to a she- 
wolf to devour, they restored his eyesight at the prayer of the 
she-wolf (1,1x6,165117, 17); and cured ParAvrij of blind- 
ness and lameness ( 1 , 112, 8), When Vishpali's leg had been 
cut off in the battle like the wing of a hird, the Ashvins gave 
hcran iron one instead ( 1 , 116, 15). They befriended Gho- 
fha when she was growing old in her father's house by giving 
her a husband (I, 1171 7 » X, 39 , 3 ). To the wife of a eunuch 
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'(Vadhrimali) they gave a son called Hiranya-hasta ( 1 , 116, 13 ; 
VI, 62, 7). The cow of Shayu which had left off bearing they 
•caused to give milk ( 1 , 116, 22); and to Pedu they gave a 
•strong swift dragon-slaying steed impelled by Indra which 
•won him unbounded spoils (1, 116, 6)." 

Besides these there are many other exploits mentioned in I, 
112, 116-iig ; and the Ashvins are described as having saved, 
helped, or cured a number of other persons. But the above 
summary is sufficient for our purpose. It will be seen from it 
-that the Ashvins bear the general character of helping the 
dame, the blind, the distressed, or the afflicted ; and in some 
places a reference to the decayed powers of the sun is discern- 
ible on the face of the legends. Taking their clue from this 
indication, many scholars, and among them Prof. Max Muller, 
ihave interpreted all the above legends as referring to the sun 
in winter and the restoration of his power in spring or summer. 
Thus Prof. Max Muller tells us that Chyav^na is nothing but 
Ihe falling sun (cAyii, to fall), of which it might well be said 
ihat he had sunk in the fiery or dark abyss from which the 
Ashvins are themselves said to come up in III, 39, 3, The 
Vedic 9 i?hiB are again said to have betrayed the secret of the 
myth of Vandana by comparing the treasure dug for him by 
the Ashvins to the sun ‘dwelling in darkness.’ Kali is simi- 
larly taken to represent the waning moon, and Vishpala’s iron 
leg, we are told, is the first quarter otj^dda of the new moon, 
called ‘ iron ’ on account of his darkness as compared with the 
golden colour of the full moon. The blindness of Bijr&shva is 
explained on this theory as meaning the blindness of night or 
winter ; and the blind and the lame Par&vrij is taken to be the 
5un after sunset or near the winter solstice. The setting sun 
thrown out of a boat into waters is similarly understood to 
be the basis of the legend Bhuiyu or Rebha. Vadbrimali, 
the wife of the eunuch, to whom Hiranya-hasta or the gold- 
band is said to be restored, is, we are further told, nothing 
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but the da^vn under a different name. She is called the wife- 
of the eunuch because she was separated from the sun during 
the night. The cow of Sbayu, (derived from shi, to lie down)' 
is again Kiid to be the light of the morning sun, who 
well be described as sleeping in the darkness from which he 
was brought forth by the Ashvins for the sake of Vandana.. 
In short, each and every l^end is said to be a story of the- 
sun or the moon in distress. The Ashvins were the saviours- 
of the morning-light, or of the annual sun in hjs exile and dis- 
tress at the time of the winter solstice j and when the sun 
becomes bright and brisk in the morning every day, or vigor- 
ous and triumphant in the spring, the miracle, we are told, 
was naturally attributed to the physicians of the gods. 

This explanation of the different legends connected with- 
the Ashvins is no doubt an advance on that of Yiska, xvho has 
explained only one of these legends, that of the quail, on 
the Dawn theory. But still I do not think that all the facts- 
and incidents in these legends are explained by the Vernal 
theory as it is at present understood. Thus we cannot ex- 
plain why the proteges of the Ashvins are described as being 
delivered /rfP* dariww on the theory that every affliction or 
distress mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of 
the power of the .sun in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred 
to when the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to 
the "sun dwelling in darkness" (1,117, 5 )« when Bhu- 
iyu is said to have been plunged in waters nnd sunk »n bottom- 
less darkness {imAfambhaM tamatt), or when Atri is said to 
have been delivered from darkness (tomoi) jn VI, 50, lo- 
The powers of the am are no doubt decayed in winter, and 
one can easily understand why the sun in winter should 
be called lame, old, or distressed. But blindness naturally 
means tbirkncss or tamat (I, jiy, rj); and when express 
references to darkness (famiu) are found in several pass- 
ages, we cannot legitimalcJy bold tJ»t the stoiy of curing. 
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the blind refers to the restoration of the decayed powers of the 
•winter sun. The darkness referred to * is obviously the real 
darkness of the night ; smd the theory of the daily strug- 
gle between light and darkness we shall have to suppose that 
these wonders were achieved every day. But as a matter of 
fact they are not said to be performed every day, and Vedic 
scholars have, therefore, tried to explain the legends on the 
theory of the yearly exile of the sun in winter. But we now 
see that in the latter case references to blindness or darkness 
remain unintelligible ; and as the darkness is often said to be 
of several days' duration, we are obliged to infer that the l^ends 
refer to the long yearly darkness, or, in other words, they have 
for their physical basis the disappearance of the sun bdow the 
horizon during the long night of the Arctic region. 

The Vernal theorj’ cannot again e.TpIain the different periods- 
of time during which the distress experienced by the Ashvins*" 
proteges is said to have lasted. Thus Rebha, who was overwhelm- 
ed in waters, is said to have remained there for ten nights and 
nine days (I, Ii6, 24) ; while Bhujyu, another worshipper of theirs^ 
is described as having been saved from being drowned in the 
bottomless sea or darkness, where he lay for three days and 
three nights (1,116,4). In VIII, 5,8, the Ashvins are again 
described as haring been in thepordwiordistant region for three 
days and three nights. Prof, Max Muller, agreeing with Benfey, 
takes this period, whether of ten or three days, as representing 
the time when the sun at the winter solstice seems bound and to 
stand still (hence called tolstiee)^ till he jumps up and turns 
back. But ten days is loo long a period for the sun to stand still 
at the winter solstice, and even Prof, Max Muller seems to have 
felt the difficulty, for immediately after the above explanation 
he remarks that “whether this time lasted for ten or twelve 
nights would have been difficult to settle even for more experien- 
ce astronomers than the Vedic Bijhis. ” But evm supposing- 
20 
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that the period of ten days may be thus accounted for, the 
explanation entirely fails in the case of the legend of Dlrghatamas 
who is said to have grown old in the tenth and rescued by 
the Ashvins from the torment to which he was subjected by his 
enemies. I have shown previously that ytcga here means a 
month; and if this is correct, we shall have to suppose that 
Dvrghatamas, representing the annual course of the sun, stood 
still at the winter solstice for two months ( The whole difficulty, 
however, vanishes when we explain the legends on the Arctic 
theory, for the sun may then be supposed to be below the horizon 
■for any period vatying from one to a hundred nights, or even for 
six months. 

The third point, left unexplained by the Vernal theory, is 
the place of distress or suffering from which the prot^es are 
said to have been rescued by the Ashvins. Bhujyu was saved 
noton land, but in the watery region (apsu) without support 
{andrambkaw) and unlllumlned (toman) by the rays of the sun 
(1,182,6). If we compare this description with that of the 
ocean said to have been encompassed by Vritra, or of the dark 
ocean which Bfihaspati is said to have hurled down in II, 23 i 
we can at once recognire them as identical. Both represent the 
nether world which we have seen is the home of aerial waters, 
and which has to be crossed in boats by the drowned sun in the 
^Itg-Veda or by Hfiliosin the Greek mythology. It cannot, there, 
fore, be the place where the sun goes in winter ; and unless we ' 
adopt the Arctic theory, we cannot explain how the prot^es of 
the Ashvins are said to bavebeen saved from being drowned in a 
dark and bottomless ocean. In VIII, 40, 5, Indra is said to have 
uncovered the seven-bottomed ocean having a side-opening 
(/twArt-Mram), evidently referring to the fight for waters in the 
nether world. The same expression (;iW*fl.M>*/j»»)is used again in 
1 , iiG, 9, where the Ashvins are described as having lifted up a 
well “ with bottom up and opening in the side or downwards 
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^nd ml, 85, II, a well lying obliquely (yi„.An) to 

•orGoml satisfying the thirst 

ev 1 ■ NL phrases are not properly 

■explamedby the commentators, most of whom take them as 
referring to the clouds. But it seems to me that these phrases 
-iDoreappropnately describe the antepodal region, where every 
thing IS believed to he upside down in relation to the things 
^f this world Dr. Warren tells ns that the Greeks and the Egypt 
iims conceived their Hades, or things therein, as turned .fsL 
down and he has even tried to show that the Vedic conception 
•of the nether world corresponds e.ractly with that of the 
K 3 reeks_and the Egyptians.- The same idea is also found 

Mea^ tr th T“"a"i represented the ancient 

idea of the antepodal iinder-world. It was conceived by the 

lancients as an inverted tub .or hemisphere of darkness fuh 
of waters, and the Ashvins had to make an opening in its 
sjdeand push the waters up so that after ascendhg the siy ■ 
they may eventually come down in the form of rain to S 
the thirst of Gotama. The same feat is attributed to the ul 
ruts m I, 83. ro and II, and there too we must interpret it in the 
ame way The epithets ,.ch.M-budk„a (with the bottom up) 
and (with Its month downwards or sidewards), as 

pphed to a well {nvaio), completely show that something 
eatraordmary or the reverse of what we usually see. is here 

for the well is said to be pushed ..i- (NrdAvam 
to makm the waters flow from it hitherward. It may also be 
■observed that in 1,24,7. the king Varaaa of hallowed might is 

(ntnidAw.) region,' and -its rays which are hidden from us 

r a ■ “P “"'1 flo'r downwards' 

(n.ch,nkh). This descr iption of the region of Vamaa exactly 

• See Paradise Foand, pp. ^ 81-82 ” 
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corresponds with the conccpticKi of the Hades in which every- 
thing is turned upside down. Being 'regarded as aninvertM 
hemisphere, It Is rightly d<^ribed, from the point of view of 
persons in this world, as a supportlcss region with bottom up and . 
mouth downwards; and it was this bottomless darkness 
(I, 182, 6), or the bottomless and supportless ocean, in which 
Bhujyu was plunged, and which he crossed without distress by 
means of the boats graciously provided by the Ashvins. In the- 
Atharva Veda X, 8, 9, a bowl with mouth inclined or doivnwards 
({iryoj.Kffth), and bottom upwards (tIrdAfn-6ttdAiwIi) is Said to hold 
within it every form of glory; and there seven Riahis, ivho have- 
been this Mighty One’s protectors, are described as sitting to- 
gether.* The verse occurs also in the Brth. Ar^. Up, H, 3, 3, with 
the variant arvdgJnlah (with its mouth downwards) for Hryag- 
Wah.with its mouth inclined)of the Atharva Veda. y4ska(Ntr. 
XII, 38) quotes the verse and gives two interpretations of the 
same, In one of which the seven fli^his are taken to represent the- 
seven rays of the sun, and the bowl the vault above; while in the 
second the bowl is said to represent the human head with its- 
cOBcave cup-Uke palate in the mouth. But it seems to me more 
probable that the description refers to the nether world rather 
than to the vault above or to the concave human palate. The 
glory referred to is the same as the Hvareno of the Parsi 
scriptures. In the 2 'amy 4 d Yasht, this HvarenO or Glory is said, 
to have thrice departed from Yima and was restored to him 
once by Mithra, once by Tbrafetaona who smote A^i DahSka,. , 
and finally by Keresispa and Atar, who defeated Azi Dah^ka. 
The fight took place in the sea Vouru-Kasha in the bottom 
of the deep river, and we have seen that this must be taken to 
. mean the world-surrounding Okeanos. The Hvaren6 (Sans. #«'<!»■) 
or GIor>' is 'properly the light, and one who possessed it reigned 

* Soo Atharva Veda, X, 8, 9, — 

I ^ ^ H 
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«ipreme and one who lost it fell down. Thus “when Yima 
lost his Glory he perished and Azi DahSka reigned ; as when 
light disappears, the fiend tuIk supreme.”* It may also be 
noticed that amongst the persons to whom the glory belonged 
•in ancient days are mentioned the seven Amesha Spentas, all 
•of one thought, one speech and one deed. We have thus a 
very close resemblance between the glory said to have been 
.placed in a bowl with bottom up and guarded by the seven 
Bishis in the Vedas, and the Hvaren6 or the glory mentioned 
in the Avesta, which once belonged to the seven Amesha 
.Spentas, and which thrice went away from Yima and had 
-to be restored to him by fighting with A2i Dahika, the 
Avestic representative of the Ahi Vritra, in the sea Vouru- 
"Kasha ; and this strengthens our view that the bowl with the 
bottom up and the mouth downwards is the inverted bemi- 
.sphere of the nether world, the seat of darkness and the home 
of aerial waters. It was this region wherein Bhujyu 
was plunged and had to be saved by the intervention of the 
Ashvins. 

Now if Bhujyu was plunged in this bottomless darkness 
.and ocean for three nights and three days (I, xi6, 4), or 
Rebha was there for ten nights and nine days (I, 116, 24), 
it is clear that the period represents a continuous darkness 
of so many days and nights as stated above; and I thbk, 
4 he story of Bijrashva, or the Red-horse, also refers to 
the same* incident, viz., the continuous darkness of the 
.Arctic region- Pijrashva, that the Red-horse, is said to have 
slaughtered 100 or loi sheep and gave them to the Vriki, or 
the she-wolf, and his own father being angry on that account 
is said to have deprived him of his sight. But the Ashvins 
at the prayer of the she-wolf restored to Bijrashva his eye- 
^ght and thus cured him of his blindness. Prof. Max Muller 
-thinks that the sheep may here mean the stars, which may be 
said to have been slaughtered hy the rising sun. But we have 


"* See S. B. E. Series, Yol. IV, Izrtrod, p. lxi«. 
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seen that the 350 sheep of Helios are taken to represent 2y>- 
nights, while the corresponding 350 days are said to be re- 
presented by his 350 oxen. In short, the Greek legend refers to 
a year of 350 days and a continuous night of ten days ; and 
the period of 10 nigbts.mentioned in the legend of Eebha well 
accords with this -conception of the ancient Aryan year, infer- 
red from the story of Helios. This resemblance between the 
two stories naturally leads us to inquire if any clue cannot 
be found to the interja-etation of the legend of ^lijrashva in 
the story of Hfilios ; and rvhen we examine the subject from 
this point of view, it is not difficult to discover the similarity be- 
tween the slaughter of sheep by ^ijr&shva and the consuming 
of the oxen of HtUos by the companion of Odysseus* The 
wolf, as observed bj* Prof. Max Muller, is generally understood 
intheVedic literature to be a representative of darkness and 
mischief rather than of light, and therefore the slaughter 
of too sheep for him naturally means the conversion of , 
hundred days into nights, producing thereby a continuous - 
darkness for a hundred nights, of 24 hours each. Hijr&shva or 
the Red-sun may well be spoken of as becoming blind during 
these hundred continuous nights, and eventually cured ofhis 
blindness by the Aahvins. the h.irbingers of light and dawn. 
The only objection that may be urged against this interpreta- 
tion is that hundred daj-s should have been described as 
oxen or cows and not as sheep. But I think, that such nice 
distinctions cannot be looked for in eveiy mj-th, and that if 
hundred days were really converted into so many nights wc can 
vfttt tpeak. of tbem “ sbeep.*' Thu sVa-oghtei of aoo ot ici 
sheep can thus be easily and naturally explained on the thcorj’ 
oflong continuous darkness, the mxximum lengtii of which, 
as stated in the pre\-ions chapter, was one hundred days, or a 
hundred periods of 74 hours In short, the legends of the 
AsJjvins fumidn.'s with evidence of three, ten, or a hundred 
continuous nights in ancient times; and the incidents wJnclr 
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lead US to this inference, are, at best, but feebly explain- 
ed by the Vernal or the Dawn theory as at present under- 
stood. 

But the most important of the Ashvins’ legends, for our 
purpose, is the story of Atri Saptavadhri. He is described as 
having been thrown into a burning abyss and extricated from 
this perilous position by the Ashvins, who are also said to have 
delivered him from darkness (/amasaft) in Vl.go, lo- Ini, 
117,24, the Ashvins are represented as giving a son called 
Hirayfia-hasta, or the Gold^hand, to Vadbrimati or the w’ife of 
a eunuch } while in V, 78, a hymn, whose seer is Saptavadhri 
himself, the latter is represented as being shut up in a wooden 
case, from which he was delivered by the Ashvins. Upon 
this Prof, Max Muller obser\'es, “ If this tree or this wooden 
case is meant for the night, then, by being kept shut up 
in it he (Saptavadhri) was separated from his wife, he was 
to her like a Vadbri (eunuch), and in the morning only when 
delivered by the Ashvins he became once more the husband 
of the dawn." But the learned Professor is at a loss to ex- 
plain why Atri, in his character of the nocturnal sun, should- be 
called not only a Vadhri but Saptavadhri, or a seven*eonuch. 
Vadhri, as a feminine word, denotes a leather strap, end, 
as pointed out by Prof. Max Muller, Sayana is of opinion 
• that the word can be used also in the masculine gender (X, 102, 
12). The word Saptavadhri may, therefore, denote the sun 
caught in a net of seven leather straps. But the different 
incidents in the l^end clearly point out that a seven- 
eunuch, and not a person caught in seven leather straps,, is 
meant by the epithet Saptavadhri as applied to Atri in 
this l^end. 

It is stated above that a whole hymn (78) of nine, verses 
in the 5th Mandala of the Rig-Veda is ascribed to Atri Sapta- 
vadhri. The deities addressed in this hymn are the Ashvins 
whom the poet invokes for assistance in his miserable plight. 
The first six verses of. the hymn are simple and intelligible. 
In the first three, the Ashvins are invoked to come to' the 
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sacrifice like two swans ; and in the fourth, Atri, thrown into a 
pit, is said to have called on than, like a wailing woman, for 
assistance. The 5th and the 6th verses narrate the story of 
Saptavadhri, shut up in a tree or a wooden case, whose sides 
are asked to tear asunder like the side of her who bringeth forth 
a child. After these s»x verses come the last three (the 
hymn containing only nine verses), which describe the delivery 
ofa child that was in the womb for 10 months; and Vedic 
scholars have not as yet been able to explain what rational 
connection these three verses coxild possibly have with the 
preceding six verses of the hymn.* According to Sayana, these 
three verses constitute what is called the Garbhasr&vjjQJ- . 
uptanifhad or the liturgy of cbild>birth ; while Ludwig tries to ex- 
plain the concluding stanzas as referring to the delivery of a child, 
a subject suggested by the simile of a wailing woman 
in the 4th verse, or by the comparison -of the side of the ^ 
tree with the side of a parturient woman. It seems, how- 
ever, extraordinary, if not worse, that a subject, not relevafit 
except as a simile or by way of comparison, should be described 
.at such length at the close of the hymn, must, therefore, 
try to find some other e.xplanatlon. or hold with SSyana that an 
irrelevant matter, nr., the liturgy of child-birth, is here 
inserted with no other object but to make up the- number 
■of verses in the hymn. These verses may be literally translated 
'as follows 

“7. Just as the wind shakes a pool of lotuses on' all 
sides, so may your embryo move (in your womb), 

and come out after being developed for ten months ( dasha- 
mrliyofi)." 

* Tho last h>6 vtixR t'f ihft liyranaro m follows : — ^ 

^^5 iwwn ^ i ^ ^ 11 h 11 

■»?: li % II w nrn: t «itn s ^^5 

li >» u rruT *roi w? 1 nr 

-tr^rofe- « -« ii yr srfvTJiTJTf^ 1 

«T5r^ 5fmV wflr 11 n 
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“S. Just as the wind* as the forest, just as the sea 
■nioves, so O tai-monthed (embiyo)! come out* with the outer 
^:over(jar<ty«).’' 

“ g, Afay the child (fcumdr*), lying in the mother’s (womb) 
.for ten months, come out alive and unhurt, alive for the living 
mother.” 

These three verees, asob3er\*ed above, immediately follow 
ihe verses where the wooden case is said to be shut and open- 
ed for Sapta\*adhri, and naturally they must be taken to refer 
to, or rather as forming a part of the same legend. But nei- 
iher the Vernal nor the Dawn theory supplies us with any cliw 
whatsoever to the right interpretation of these verses. The 
■words used present no difficulty. A child full-grown in the womb 
•for ten months is evidently intended, and its safe delivery is 
prayed for. But what could this child be ? The wife of the 
.eunuch Vadhrimatt is already said to have got a child Hirahya* 
hasta through the favour of the Ashvins. We cannot, therefore, 
suppose that she prayed for the safe delivery of a child, nor can 
Saptavadbri be said to have prayed for the safe deliver)* of his 
■wife, w'ho never bore a child to him. The verses, or rather 
Iheir connection with the story of Saptavadhri told in the first 
.six verses of the hymn, have^ therefore, remained unexplained up 
to the present day, the only exj^anations hitherto offered being, 
.as observed above, either utterly unsatisfactory- or rather no 
•explanations at all. 

The whole mystery* is, however, cleared up by the light 
thrown upon the legend by the Arctic theory*. The dawn is 
•sometimes spoken of in the Big-Veda as producing the sun 
•{I, I J VII. 78,3). But this dawn cannot be said to haye 
borne the child for ten months; nor can we suppose that 
the word dasha-nKisyah (of ten months), which is found in the 
-yth and the Sth, and the phrase dosha tndsdn found in the gtb 
verse of the hymn were used without any specific meaning 

intention. We must, therefore, look for some other 
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■ explanation, and this is supplied by the fact that the sun is said 
to be pre-eminently the son of Dyiv&.prithivl, or simply of Dyu 
inthe ^ig-Veda. Thus in X, 37, i, the sun is called diva^^jmiTa 
or the son of Dyu, and in 1 , 164, 33, we read, “ Dyu is the father^ 
who begot us, our origin is there ; this great Earth is our parent 
mother. The father laid the daughter/s embiyo [ffarbham) within 
the womb of the two wide bowls {utidnayoh chamvoK)”. In the 
preceding verse, we have, “ He (the sun) yet enveloped b bis^ 
mother's womb, having various off springs, has gone into th& 
(region of) Nir-riti”; and further that “ he, who had made him, 
^oes not know of him ; surely is he hidden from those who saw 
him.” In I, 160, I, we similarly find that “These Heaven and 
Earth, bestowers of prosperity and all, the wide sustainers of the- 
regions, the ^vo bowls of noble birth, the holy ones: between 
these two goddesses, the refulgent sun-god travels by fixed 
decrees.” These passages clearly show (i) that the sun was- 
conceived as a child of the two bowls, Heaven and Earthi (2) 
that the sun moved like an embiyo in the womb, »■«., the 
interior of heaven and earth, and (3) that after moving in this 
way in the womb of tlie mother for some time, and producing 
^’ar^ous offsprings, the sun sank into the land of desolation 
r-iri), and became bidden to those that saw him before. Once 
the annual course of the sun was conceived in this way, it did not 
require any great stretch of imagination to represent the drop- 
ping of the sun into JV’tr-riii as an exit from the womb of his- 
mother. But what are we to understand by the phrase that 
‘he moved in the womb for ten months’ ? The Arctic theory 
explains this point satisfactorili'. We have seen that. Dlr- 
gbatamas was borne on w'aters for ten months, and the Da- 
shagvas are said to have completed their sacrificial session 
during the same period. The sun can, therefore, be very well 
described, while above thchorizon for ten months, as mov- 
ing in the womb of his mother, or between heaven and earth 
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for ten months. After this period, the sun was lost, or went out 
of the womb into the land of desi^ation, there to be shut up as 
in a wooden case for two months. The sage Atri, therefore,, 
rightly invokes the Ashvins for his deliverance from the box 
and also for the safe deliver of the child, *. e., himself, from the 
womb of his mother after ten months. In the Atharva Veda XI,. 
5, 1, the sun, as a Brahmach^rin, is said to move between heaven 
and earth, and in the lath verse of the same hymn we are told 
that ’’Shouting forth, thundering, red, white he carries a great 
pKUiis {}>rihach~c'h'he2>ai') along the earth.” If the sun moving 
between heaven and earth is called brihaeh-chhepas he may well 
be called Vadhri (eunuch), when sunk into the land of A'tV-nV». 
But Prof. Max Muller asks us, why he should be called Sapta- 
vadhri or a seven-eunuch ? The explanation is simple enough. 
The h^ven, the earth and the lower regions are all conceived 
as divided seven-fold in the 9 ig-Veda, and, when the ocean or 
the waters are described as seven-fold {tapta-hudhnam ernarnm, 
VIII, 40, 5; sapia dpah X, 104,8), or when we have seven Dinus or 
demons, mentioned in X, 120, 6, or when Indra is called sapta' 
han or the seven-slayer (X, 49, 8), or Vritra is said to have 
seven forts (I, 63, 7), or when the cowstead (irojo), which the 
'two Ashvins are said to have opened in X, 40, 8, is described 
as tapid&yay the sun, who is bTihach-chhipaa and seven-rayed or 
sevai-horsed (V, 45, 9) while moving between heaven and earth, • 
may very well be described as Saptavadhri or seven-eunuch when 
sunk into the land of Nir.riti or the nether world of bottomless 
darkness from which he is eventually released by the Ashvins. The- 
last three verses ofV, 78, can thus be logically connected with the 
story of Saptaradhri mentioned in the immediately preceding 
verses, if the period often memths, during which the child moves in 
the mother’s womb, is taken to represent the period of ten months’ 
sunshine followed by the long night of two months, the existence- 
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•of which we have established by independent Vcdic evidence. 
The point has long remained uncxplajnttl, and it is only by the 
Arctic theory that it can be now satisfactorily accounted for. 
• In connection with this subject it is necessary to refer to a 
riddle or a parado.v, which arises out of it. The sun was 
supposed to move in the womb of his mother for ten months 
.and then to drop into the nether world. In other words, as 
soon as he came out of the womb, he was invisible ; while in 
ordinary case's a child becomes visible as soon os it is brought 
into the world after ten months of gestation. Here w’as an 
idea, or rather an apparent contradiction between two ideas, 

Tvhich the Vedic poets were not slow to seize upon, and evolve 

a riddle out of it. Thus we have seen above (1,164, 32) that 
the sun is described as being invisible to one who made him, - 
evidently meaning his mother. In V, 2, 1, we again meet 
with the same riddle ; for it says, “ Young mother carries in 
secret the boy confined; she does not yield him to the father. 
People do not see before them his fading face, laid down with the 
Arfiti."* In 1 , 72, 2, we further read, "Ail the clever immortals 
-did not find the calf though sojourning round about 
us. The attentive (gods), wearying themselves, follo%ving his 
-foot-steps, stood at the highest beautiful standing p’ace of 
Agni and the same idea is expressed in I, 95, 4, which says, 

“ Who amongst you has understood this secret ? The calf has 
by itself given birth to its mother. The germ of many, the great 
seer moving by his own strength comes for%vard from the lap of 
the active one (ojjosdm).*' It is the story of the hidden Agnr,' 
who is described in X, 124* i, as having long (/t/oA) resided in 

*See Oldonberg’s Vedic Hymns, S. B. E. Series, Vol. XLVI,pp. 
366-68. The first two verses of the hymn are:— 

tvi rt^ {briar sr fjTJRSRTs: v 7: 

u 1 It 5*117 fbri^ ststtit i 

■»ni: h ■*. » 
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the long darkness [dirgham tamah\ and who eventually comes- 
out as the child of waters {ajfdm napdl, I, 143, i). The epithet 
apdm napat as applied to Agni is usually explained as referring; 
to the lightening produced from the clouds, but this explanation 
does not account for the fact of his long residence in darknKS. 
The puzzle or the riddle is, however, satisfactorily solved by the 
Arctic theoij’, combined with the ctwmic circulation of aerial 
waters. The sun, who moves in the interior of heaven and 
earth for ten months, as in the womb of his mother, naturally 
suggested to the Vedic poets the parallel idea of the period of’ 
ten months* gestation ; but the wonder was that while a child 
is visible to all as soon as it is bom, the sun became invisible 
just at the time when he came out of the womb- Where did 
he go? Was he locked up in a w'ooden chest or bound down 
with leather straps in the r^ion of waters ? Why did the 
mother not present him to the father after he was safely dO' 
IWered? Was he lafely delivered ? These questions natural- 
ly arise out of the story, and the Vedic poets appear tO' 
take delight in reverting again and again to the same paradox 
in different.places. And what applies to Sur>’a or the sun ap- 
plies to Agni as well ; for there are many passages in the Big- 
Veda where Agni is identified with the sun- Thus Agni is 
said to be the light of heaven in the bright sl^’, waking at 
dawn, the head of heaven {III, 2, 14), arid he is described as 
having been bom on the other side of the air in X, 1S7, 5. In 
the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 28), we are further told that 
the sun, W’hen setting, enters into Agni and is reproduced from 
the latter ; and the same identification appears to be alluded 
to in the passages from the Big-Veda, where Agni is said to 
unite with the light of the sun or to shine in heaven (VIII, 44, 
2g). The story of concealing the child after ten months oT 
gestation whether applied to Agni or to Suiya is thus only 
a different version of the story of the disappearance of the- 
sun from the upper hemisphwe aft« .ten months of sunshine.. 
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But what became of the child {Kumdra) which disappeared 
in this way? Was he lost for ever or again restored to his 
parents? How did the father or even the mother obtain the 
'child so lost ? Some one must bring the child to them, and 
this task seems to have been entrusted to the |?vbhus or the 
Ashvins in theRig-Veda, Thus ini, iio, 8, thefiibhus are 
■said to have united the mother with the calf, and in I, ii6, 
13, the Ashvins are described as giving to Vadhrimati a 
child called Hiranya-basta. The story of restoring Vishnipu 
to Vishvaka ( 1 , 117* 7) and of giving milk to Sbayu's cow^ 
-probably refer to the same phenomenon of bringing back the 
morning sun to the parents ; and from this it is but a small 
step to the story of Kumara a child), one of the names of. 
"Karttikeya in the Purinas. It was this KumSra, or the once 
bidden or dropped (skanda) Child, rising along with the 
■seven rivers or mothers (VIII, g6, i) in the morning, that led 
-the army of gods or light and walked victoriously along the 
Devay 4 na path. He was the leader of days, or the army of 
gods ; and as Maruts were the allies of Indra In his conflict 
with Vritra, KurnSra or the Child, meaning the morning sun, 
may, by a turn of the mythological kaleidoscope, be very well 
called a son of Rudra, the later representative of the Maruts;- 
or said to be bom of Agni, who dwelt in waters ; or described as 
the son of seven or six Krittikas. As the morning sun has to 
pierce his way up through the apertures of Albfir^, tempo- 
rarily closed by Vritra, this Kum 4 ra can again be well termed 
KranRcha- dataha, or the piercer of the Krauficha mountain, an 
epithet applied to him in the Puranas.* But we are not here 
concerned with the growth which Kumira, or the child of the 
1 . For a further dovlopment of thfl spb Mr. Nariyan Aiyan- 
girV EfFiys on Imlo-Aryan Mythology, IVt rr,pi).f. 7 -FO. In the light 
ti{ th” Arctic theory wo may liavo to modify Borno of Mr. Aiyangilr’B 
viowF. Thos out of the fscvflnrivrtrs or mothora, which bring on the light 
of t’ " f=un, ono may bo regardod iw hid real mothor nnti tho otlior six 0* 
et»*j .fa-hf-rs. 
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■morning, attained in later mythologj'. We took up the legends 
.of the Ashvins with a view to see if there were any incidents in 
them which became intelligible only on the Arctic theory, and 
The foregoing examination of the leg^ids shows that we have 
not searched in vain. The expression dasha-m&sya in the leg- 
end of Sapta-vadhri and dashame yuge in that of D^igha- 
tamas directly indicate a period of ten months’ sunshine, and 
ave have seen that three, toi, or a hundred continuous nights 
also referred to directly or metaphorically in some of these 
legends. W e have again such expressions as “ the sun sleep- 
ing in darkness or in the lap of Nir-ritI,” which show that 
actual and not metaphorical darkn^ was intended. In sjiort, 
-the sun, sunk in the nether world -of waters and darkness, and 
not merely a winter sun, is the burden of all these legends, 
and the achievements of the Ashvms refer to the rescue of the 
5un from the dark pit of the nether world or from the bottom- 
less ocean or darkness, The Vernal and Arctic theories are 
Tsoth solar in character, and in either case the l^ends are 
interpreted on the supposition that they represent some solar 
phenomenon. But the Arctic theorj’ does not stop with the 
4ecay of the sun's power In winter, but goes a step further in 
making the long darkness of the circum-polar r^ion, the 
natural basis of many important Vedic legends; and the fore- 
going discussion of the myths of the Ashvins clearly shows 
-that a wider basis, like the one supplied by the Arctic theory, 
was not only desirable but necessary for a proper explanation 
-of these l^ends — a fact, which, in its turn, further corro- 
biorate and establishes the new theory. 

The Surya's Wheel. ' 

We have already discussed the I^ends of the seven Adi- 
-tyas with their still-born brother, and shewn that it represents 
seven months of sunshine in the ancient Aryan home. But 
Ibis is not the only period of sunshine in the Arctic region. 
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where, according to latitude, the sun is above the horizon fronr 
6 to i2.months. The sacrificial sfe^ion of the Navagvas and the- 
Dashagvas thus lasted for nine or ten months, and amongst the- 
Ashvins’ legends, that of Saptavadhri is just shown to have been 
based on the phenomenon of ten months’ sunshine. Is there 
any legend of S<irya in the ^ig-Veda, which refers to this- 
phenomenon ? — is the question we have now to consider. The- 
statement that ten horses are yoked to the carriage of the sun 
has been shewn to point out to a period of ten months** 
sunshine ] but the legend of Indra’s stealing the wheel of the- 
' sun is still more explicit. To understand it properly we must, 
however, first see in what relation Indra generally stands to-, 
Sfitya. It has been shown In the last chapter, that Indra is- 
the chief hero in the fight between the powers of light and 
darkness. It is he, who causes the sun to rise with thedawOr 
or makes the sun to shine (VIII, 3, 6 ; VIII, 98, 2) and- 
mount the sky (1, 7, 3). The sun, it is further stat^, (HI* 39’ 
5), was dwelling in darkness, where Indra, accompanied by the 
Dashagvas found him and broxight him up for man. It 
Indra again who makes apath for the sun (X, ill, 3)i 
fights with the demons of darkness in order to gain back the 
light of the morning. In short, Indra is everywhere dest^bed 
as a frienci and helper of SGrya, and yet the pig-Veda men- 
tions a l^end in which Indra is said to have taken away or 
stolen the wheel of Surya and thus vanquished him (I, I75> 4 »' 
IV, 30, 4 ; V, 31, II ; X, 43, 5). It has been supposed that the- 
legend may refer either to the obscuration of the sun by a 
storm-cloud, or to his diurnal setting ; but the former is too un- 
certain an event to be made the basis of a legend like the pre- 
sent, nor can a cloud be said to be brought on by Indra, while 
■ we have no authority to assume, as presupposed in the latter 
case, that the legend refers to the daily setting of the sun. 
Wc must, therefore, examine the legend a little more closely^ 
and sec if we can (ucplain it in a more intelligible way. Now 
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Sfirya’s chariot is described In the Itig-Veda as having but one 
wheel (1, 164, 2), though the wheel is said to be seven-fold ; 
and in the later mytholc^ it is distinctly stated that the chariot 
of the sun is eAo-cAoJro or a monocycle. If this wheel is taken 
away, the progress of the sun must cease, bringing everything 
to a dead Jock. It seems, however, that the wheel of the sun 
means the sun himself in the present legend- Thus in 
1 , 175, 4, and IV, 30, 4, the phrase used is sUnjam chahram^ 
evidently meaning that the solar orb itself is conceived as a 
wheel. When this wheel is said to be stolen, we must, there- 
fore, suppose that the sun himself was taken away, and not that 
one of the two wheels of his carriage was stolen, leaving the 
carriage to run on one wheel as best as it could. What did 
India do with this solar wheel, or the sun hiroslf, which he 
stole in this way ? We are told that he used solar rays as his 
weapon to kill or bum the demons (VIII, 12, g). It is, there- 
fore, clear that the stealing of the solar wheel and the 
conquest over the demons are contemporaneous events, Indra’s 
fight with the demons is mainly for the purpose of regaining 
light, and it may be asked bow Indra can be described to have 
used the solar orb as a weapon of attack for the purpose of 
training Sflrya that was lost in darkness ? For it amounts 
to saying that the solar orb was used as a weapon in recovering 
the sun himself, which was believed to be lost in darkness. 
But the difficulty is only apparent and is due to the modem 
notions of light or darkness. Suiya and darkness, according to 
the modem notions, cannot be supposed to e.xist in the same 
place ; but the Rig-V eda distinctly speaks of '* the sun dwelling in 
darkness” in two places at least (III, 39, 5 J ^nd 

’ this can be explained only' On the supposition that theVedic 
bards belie%'ed that the sun was deprived of his lustre when 
he sank below the horizon, or that his lustre was temporarily 
otecured during his struggle with the demons of darkn^s. 

• It is impossible to e.xplain the expression iamasi hsUyantam. 
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^dwelling m darkness) on any other theory ; and if this 
explanation is accepted, it is not difficult to understand 
how the solar orb could be said to be utilized by Jndra in 
vanquishing the demons and ri^ining the morning light. 
In other words, Indra helps the sun in ' destroying the obs- 
truction which marred or clouded bis lustre, and when this 
obstruction is removed the sun regains his light and rises up 
from the nether ocean. Indra is, therirfbre, correctly described ' 
in IV, ry, 14, as having stopped the wheel of the sun, and, 
turning it round , flung it into the concealing darkness at the 
bottom of rajas or in the nether world of darkness. But the 
passage Important for our purpose is VI, 31, 3. It reads as 
follows 

Tvam Kiilsena ahhi Indra 

Ashuthaih yadhya Ktiyavavi gavishtau \ 

, Dasha prapitvs adha Sdryasya 

mushdyas chakram avive rapdfhsi || 

The first half of the verse presents no difficulty. It 
means “ O Indra I in the striving for the cows, do you, with 
Kutsa, fight against Shufhfta, the Ashufha and the Kuyava. 
Here Asbusha and Kuyava are used as adjectives to Shushna 
and mean ‘ the voracious Shusfana, the bane of the crops." The 
second hemistich, hmvever, is not so simple. The last phrase 
^vivf-rap6msi is split in the Dada text as aviveh and rap^imsif 
which means “destroy calamities or mischiefs {rapdmsi.yi 
But Prof. Oldenberg proposes to divide the phrase as oviveA- 
and in confirmity with IV, 19, 10, and translates, 

“ Thou hast manifested thy manly works It is not, 

however, necessary for our present purpose to examine the re- 
lative merits of these two interpretations; and we may, there- 
fore, adopt the older of the two, which translates the phrase 
as meaning, “ Thou hast destroyed calamities or mischiefs, 

• Soo 9ig. VI, 31, S,-— tq qvq I 

I Sc« Oldeoberg's Vedio Hymiuij S.B.E. Serifs, VoU XIiVI,p-6l>* 
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Omitting the first two words, viz., dasKa and pro- 
the second hemistich may, therefore, be rendered, “Thou 
hast stolen the wheel of Surj’a and hast destroyed calamities." 
"We have now ,to ascertain the meaning of daaha prapitve. 
Sayaha takes dasha as equivalent to adashah {Ui., bittest, 
Trom damsh, to bite), sjxdprapitve to mean “in the battle" 
— and translates, “Thou bittest him in the battle." But 
-this is evidaitly a forced meaning, and one that does not 
harmonise with other passages, where the same legend is describ- 
.ed. Thus in IV, i6, 12, ive are told that Shushna was. 
'killed at oAtwA and the last phrase evidently denotes 

“the time when Sbusbha was defeated; while in V, 31, 7, 
Indra is described as having checked the wiles of Shushna 
hy reaching prapUvam. By the side of the expression dashn 
l^rapitve, we thus have two more passages in the pig-Veda, 
referring to the same legend, and in one of which Shushha 
is said to be killed at the prapitca of the day {ahnah 
j>rapitve), w'hile in the other, the wiles of the demon are said 
■to be checked by Indra on reaching prapiivam. The three 
^expressions, rfasAa prapitte, ahnah prapUve, and Prapitvam yon, 
^mosf, therefore, be taken to be synonymous ; and whatever 
meaning we assign to pi^apiive, it must be applicable to all 
the three cases. The ^vord prapitve is used several time^ in 
the ?yg-Veda, but scholars are not agreed as to its mean* - • 
ing. ThiB Grassmann gives tt^meanings of prapi^. The '^ 
first denoting “advance," and the second "the beginning 
of the day." According to him ahnah prt^ve means “ in 
the morning " (IV, 16, J2). But he would raider i^rapitfam 
yon simply by “ adi’ancing." In VI, 31, 3, he would also 
take }*rapiive as meaning “m the morning.” The word 
j>r(ipitve also occurs in I, 189, 7, and there Prof. Olden- 
berg translates it by “at the time of the advancing day,”^ 
;and quotes Geldner in aipport thereof. Sayana in VIII,* 4, 3,' ~ 
translates 6^tte by ‘ friendship ' and prapi'.ve by * having ac- 
^uired,’ (cf- Nir, HI, 20). Under these circumstances it is, I 
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think, safer to ascertain the meaning of jjrapitve direct from 
those Vedtc passages where it occurs in contrast with ^ other 
words. Thus in VII, 41, 4, (VAj. Sam, XXXIV, 37) and VIII, 
I, 2g, we find j^apicve very distinctly contrasted with madhyt - 
{the middle) and uditA (the beginning) of the. day ; and in 
both these places ^ra^tve can mean nothing but Vth e declin e- 
or the end of the day.’* Mahidhara, on Vaj. Sam. XXXIV, 
37, explains as equivalent to iirayaiane or astamaye^ 

meaning *' the decline, fall, or end of the day," Adopting this 
meaning, the phrase ahnah praj^tve ni barhih, in IV, l6,.i2, 
would then mean that Shushna was killed ' when the day had 
declined.’ Now if Shushca was killed when the day had de- 
. dined the phrase dasha i>raintve ought to be, by analogy, inter, 
preted in the same way. But it is difficult to do so, so long as 
dasha is separated from as is done in the Pada te.xt^ 

I propose, tber^ore, that datha^iirayiive be taken as one 
word, and interpreted to mean " at tho decline of the ten,” . 
meaning that Shufhna was killed at the end or completion of 
ten (months). In I, 141, 2, the phrase datha-jramatim is 
taken as a compound >vord in the Pada text, but Oldenbeig, 
foUo%ving the Pctersberg Lexicon, splits it into da»ha and jf'ro- 
maiim. I propose to deal exactly in the reverse way with the 
phrase da$ha irapiive la the passage under consideration, and 
translate the verse thus : — "OlndraJin the striving for cows- 
do thou, with Kutsa, fight against Shufhna, the Ashujha and 
Kuyaviu On the decline (or the completion) of the ten {teill 
months), thou stolest ^he wheel ofSarya and didst destroy cala* 
mities (or, according to Oldenbcrg, manifest manly works).” 
The passage thus becomes mtcIIigiWe, and we arc not required 
* pig. \n, srfqRttm t 

iili'p- Mil, 1, 

rwi rrcnr^^npxriim uVm 

W Th«« tt»o jAvagw tlmrljr j^nno iJm i>rflidlre, with 
rffewi® to ibi* tUy, df-na** *!**»b6' 1 r*il iprn-iiiWjoD thfreoC 
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to invent a new meaning for and make Indra bite his 

■enemy on the battle-fidd. If we compare the phrase dashd. 
jfrapiive with ahndh pfapitve occurring in IV, 16, 12, and bear 
in mind the fact that both are used in connection with the 
l^endary fight with Shushaa, we are naturally led to suppose 
that dasha-prapitvc denotes, in all probability, the time of the 
•contest, as oArwh prapUve does in the other passage, and that 
dosha prapitve must be taken as equivalent to dashanam prapitve 
and translated to mean ** On the completion of the ten, ” which 
can be done only by taking dasho^rapitve as a compound word. 
The grammatical construction being thus determined, the only 
question that remains is to decide whether das fta (ten) means 
ten days or ten months. A comparison with nhnah prapitve may 
•suggest “days," but the fight with Shushaa cannot be r^rded 
■to have been fought every ten days. It is either annual or dally j 
■and we are thus led to interpret dasha in the com pound dathof 
prapiive (or dashdtuim when the compound is dissolved) as 
equivalent to ten months in the same way as the numeral 
dvddashasya is interpreted to mean “of the twelfth month," or 
dvddashasya mdsasya In Vll, 103,9. The passage thus denotes 
the exact time when the wheel of the suo, or the solar orb, Nvas 
stolen by Indra and utilized as a weapon of attack to demolish 
the demons of darkness. This was done at the end of ten months, 
or at the end of the old Roman year, of at the close of the 
_sacrificial session of the Dashagvas who w'ith Indra are said to 
have found the sun dwelling in darkness. The constructron 
<jf the passage proposed above is not only natural and 
■simple, but the sense it gives is in harmony with mean- 
ing of similar other passages relating td the fight of 
Shushna, ^d is far more rational than the current, meaning ^ 
which makes Iiidra bite his enemy in a rustic and wpre-, 
-cedented manner. It is the Pada test that is responsibly 
for the prWent unnaturtd meaning ; for if it had not split’ 
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up the phrase into dasha and prapUoc, its correct meaning" 
might not have become so obscure as at present. But 
the Pada text is not infallible ; and even YSska and SAyaha 
have adopted amendments in certain cases (cf. 1, 105, 18; Xr 
2g,i;andNir. V, 21J VI, 28), and the same thing has been 
done rather more freely by Western scholars. We are not,, 
therefore, following an untrodden path in giving up the Pada 
text, especially when the verce is more naturally and intelligently 
interpreted by taking da»ha-prapitve as one compound word. 
When the verse is so interpreted we get a complete account of 
the annual course of the sun in the home of the Aryans irf an-, 
cient days. It was Indra, who caused the sun to rise after his 
long fight with Vyitra ; and when the sun had shone for ten 
months, Indra stole the solar orb and took the sun with him into 
darkness to fight with the demons. That is the meaning of th& 
^vhole legend ; and when it can be so naturally explained only by. 
the Arctic theory, the necessity of the latter becomes at once- 
established. 

Vishnu's thre& strides. 

There are a few more Vedic legends which indicate or 
suggest the Arctic conditions of climate or calendar, and I 
propose to briefly examine them in this chapter. One of these 
legends relates to Vishnu and his three long strides, which are 
distinctly mentioned in several places in the Rig-Veda (I, 22, 
17-18? I, 154, 2). Yaska (Nir. XII, I9) quotes the opinion 
of two older writers re^rding the character of these three 
steps. One of these, ris„ ShAkapfini, holds that the three steps’ 
must be placed on the carlb, in the atmosphere, and in the 
sk}' ; while AurnavSbha thinks that the three steps must be • 
located, one on the hill where the sun rises {t/itnAri>ha\in), 
.'mother on the meridian sky and tlic third on the 

hill of setting Prof. Max Mtjller thinks that this 

Ihree-fold stepping of Vifhnu is wnblematic of the riring, the 
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culminating and the setting of the sun; and Muir quotes a passage 
from the RamSyana (IV, 40,64), which mentions udaya-parvata^ 
Or the mountain of sun-rise, and says that on the top of it is . 
the peak Saumanasa, the place where Vishnu’s first step was’ 
planted. We are then told that his second step was placed on 
the summit of Meru ; and that “when the sun had circled round 
Jambudvipa by the north, he is mostly visible on that lofty peak.’” 
It seems, therefore, that according to the Ramayana the third 
step of Vishnu was round Jambudvipa, and was planted after 
sunset, whatever that may mean. In the PurSnic literature, 
Vishnu’s three steps appear as the three steps of VAmana, the 
fifth incarnation of Vishnu. Bali, the powerful enemy of the 
gods, was celebrating a sacrifice, when, assuming the form of a 
dwarf, Vi8h.^iu approached him, and begged for three paces of 
ground. No sooner the request was granted than Vishnu 
assumed a miraculous form and occupied the whole earth by 
the first step and the atmosphere and every’thing above it with 
the second. Bali, who was the lord of the universe before, 
was surprised at the metamorphosis of the dwarf ; but had to- 
mahe good his own word by offering his head for the third step of 
Vamana. The offer was accepted and Bali was pressed down 
under the third step into the nether world, and the empire of 
the earth and heavens above was again restored to India from 
whom it had been snatched away by Bali. Amongst these 
various interpretations one thing stands out very clear, viz., 
that Vishnu represents the sun in one form or another. But ’ 
Vedic scholars are not agreed as to whether Vishnu’s strides * 
represent the daily or the yearly course of the sun. We must, 
therefore, carefully examine the Vedic passages relating to ' 
Vishhu, and see if any indicarion is found therein to decide 
which of these two views is more probable or correct. Now in 
2, 155, 6, Vishnu is described as setting in motion, like a revol- 
•ving wheel, his. ninety steeds with their four names, evidently 
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referring to 3C0 days, divided into four groups or seasons 
of 90 days each. This is good evidence to hold that the 
yearly course of the sun must be taken as theliasis of the 
exploits of Vishnu. ThoR 5 g-Veda further tells us that Vifhnu 
avas the intimate friend of Indra O/'t/yah eaihit, 1, 22, Ig), and 
that he assisted Indra in his fight with Vritra. ' Thus in IV, 18, 
II, we arc told that Indra about to kill Vritra said ‘ O friend 
Vishnu 1 stride vastly,* (also cf. VIII, 12, 27)"; and in 1 , 156, 4, 
Vishnu is said to have opened the cows* stable with the assistance 
of his friend, while both Indra and Vishnu are described as 
having together vanqished Shambara, conquered the host of 
Varchins and produced the sun, dawn and the fire in VII, gg, 4 
and 5. It is evident from these passages that Vishnu was the 
associate of Indra in his fight with Vritra (cf. VIII, 100,12); 
and if so, one of the three steps must be placed in regions where 
this fight was fought, that is, in the netber world. We can now 
understand why, in 1, 155, 5, it is said that two of the three steps 
■of Vijh^u are visible to man, but the third is beyond the reach 
of birds or mortals (alsocf. VII, 99, i). When the third step 
of Vishnu is located in the nether world, it can well be said 
to be invisible, or beyond the reach of mortals. We have seen 
that the abode of Vritra is said to be hidden and filled with 
darkness and waters. If Vishnu helped Indra in his fight 
with Vritra, his third step must be taken to correspond with 
the home of Vritra ; in other words, Vishnu’s strides represent 
the annual course of the sun divided into three parts. Dur- 
ing two of these the sun was above the horizon, and hence 
two of Vishnu’s three strides were said to be visible. But 
when in the third or the last part of the year the sun 
went below the horizon producing continuous darkness, Vi- 
shnu’s third step was said to be invisible. It was then that 
ho helped Indra to demolish Vyitm and bring back the dawn, 
the sun and the .sacrifice. It has been shown in the last 
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<hapter that Indra’s iigbt wth Shambara commenced on the 
-fortieth day of Sharad or in the eighth month after the begin- 
ning of the year with Fosanto. These eight months of sunshine 
4vnd four of darkness may very well be represented by two 
visible and one inwsible step of Vishnu, and the Puranic stor>' 
of Vishnu’s sleeping for four months in the j-eor further 
supports the same view. It may also be noticed that Vishnu 
is said to sleep on his serpent bed in the midst of the ocean ; 
and the ocean and the serpent here alluded to are endently 
•the waters (dpah) and Ahi or Vritra mentioned in the Vritra 
•legend. It is said that the sleep of Vishnu represents the 
■rainy season of four months; but this is a later misrepresenta- 
tion of the kind we have noticed in the last chapter in regard 
to waters. When the exploits of Indra were transferred from 
the last season of the year, vis., 2fe»nnnto, to VartM or the 
rainy season, the period, during which Vishnu lay dormant, 
•must have been naturally misunderstood in the same way and 
identified with the rainy season. But originally Vishnu's 
^ep and his third step must have been identical ; and as the 
third step is said to be invisible, we cannot suppose that it was 
planted in the rainy season, which is visible enough. The long 
darkness of the winter night in the Arctic region can -alone 
adequately represent the third step of Vishnu or the pcripd,of 
his sleep; and the legend about the Phrygian god, who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch,! was believed to sleep during winter and 
resume his activity during summer, has been interpreted 
Prof. Rhys in the same way. The Irish roucflrfeofthc 
Ultonian heroes also points out to the same conclusion.* 

But apart from the sleep of Vishnu which is PurAnic, wc 
have a \^cdic legend which has the same meaning. In the 
Rig- Veda (VII, loo, 6), Vijhhu is represented as having a 
bad name, Ws., Thus the poet says, “ O Vishnu I 

• See Ilhys’ nibbtrt l>ctar»«, p, 635. The passage w qootrtl in- 
fall in Oiap. XU, in/rn. 
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what was there to be Warned in thee when thou declaredest *t- 
am shijiiviuhta ' ? ’* Yfiska records (Nir. V, 7-9) an old tradi* 
tion that according to Aupamanyava, Vishnu has two names- 
Shytivtshfa and riiAntt, of which the former has a bad sense 
; and then quotes the aforesaid verse which' 
he explains in two ways. The first of these two interpreta- 
tions accords with that»of Aupamanyava; and shiiiiviahta is- 
there explained by Y^lska to mean shepah iva nirveaMitah,. 
or enveloped like the private parts,” or “ with rays obscured ” 
{apratipanna-raahmiK], YSska, however, suggests an alter- 
native interpretation and observe that shipivisMa may be- 
taken as a laudatory appellation, meaning *' one whose ray& 
(sAipoynh) are displayed (diHtfttdh).” It is inferred some- 
scholars from this passage that the meaning of the word «W- 
pivwAfo had already become uncertain in thedaysofYAskar 
but I do not think it probable, for even in later literature thr 
piviaUa is an opprobrious appellation meaning either “one* 
M’hosehalr has fallen off, '* or “one who is afflicted wit h an 
incurable skin disease.” The exact nature of the affliction may* 
be uncertain ; but there can be no doubt that «Rynvi»Wft has 
-a bad meaning even in later Sanskrit literature. But in days' 
when the origin of this* phrase, as applied'to Vishhu, was for- 
gotten, theologians and scholars naturally tried to divest the- 
phrase of its opprobrious import by proposing alternative mean- 
ings; and YAska was probably the first Nalrukta to formulate- 
a good meaning for sJwpiri^Ma by suggesting that »hipi rnay 
be taken to mean “rays.” Tliatiswhy the passage from the*. 
MahAbhArata (Sh!inti-Parvan, Chap. 342, vv. 69-71), quoted ty 
Kuir, tells us that YSsfea was the first to appfy the epithet 
to Vi'hnu; and it is unreasonable to infer from it, as Muir 
has done, that the Writer of the MahAbhArata “was not a par- 
ticularly good Vcdic scholar.” In the Taittirtya SamhitA, wc- 
are told that Vijhfiu was worslnpped as ShipivitUa (II, 2, 12,. 
and 5), and tliat thijK means cattle or jwtAarfih (11,5,5,2;' 
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Tan. Br. XVIII, 6, 26 ). Shi^vishfa is thus explained as 
laudatory appellation by taking thipi equal to ‘ cattle/ ‘ sacrifice' 
or ‘ rays.’ But these etymological devices have failed to invest 
t^ word with a good sense in Sanskrit literature; and this fact 
by itself is sufficient to show that the word thipivhUa originally 
was, and has always been, a term of reproach indicating some- 
bodily affliction, though the nature of it was not exactly known. 
The theological scholars, it is true, have tried to explain the 
word in a different sense ; but this is due to their unwillingness 
to give opprobrious names to their gods, rather than to any 
uncertainty about the real meaning of the word. It was thus 
that the word which is originally a bad name 

(faiHhdriAiynnj) according to Aupamanyava, was converted into 
a_raysterious(?»Ay<i) name for the deity. But this transition of 
meaning is confined only to the theological literature, and did 
not pass over into the non.theologlcal works, for the obvious 
reason that in ordinary (angu:^e the bad meaning of the word 
was sufficiently familiar to the people. There can, therefore, be 
little doubt that, in VII, 100, 5 and 6 ^>h{i>ivi^hta is used in a bad. 
sense as stated by Aupamanya\'a. These verses have been 
translated by Muir as follows; — *' I, a devoted worshipper, who 
knmv the sacred rites, today celebrate this thy name »/iv>ir»»Wor 
I, who am weak, laud thee who art strong and dwellest bej-ond 
this lower world {JifJwyanSnm nsya rajaaahpnrAkt). What, Vjdinu, 
hast thou to blame, that thou declaredest, ‘I am ShtjHvi»hfa'} Do 
not conceal from us this form (rar/Kw), since thou didst assume 
another shape in the battle.” The phrase *' dwelling in the lower 
world "(ro/oarth or “b^-ond this ^vo^Id,'’ furnishes us uith 

a clue to the real meaning of the passage. It was in the nether 
wori d that Vishnu bore this bad oamet And what was the bad 
name after all ? Sh\pin*hia, or ** enveloped like meaning 

that his ra^-s were obscured, or that he was temporaril}’ concealed 
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in a dark cover. The poet, -therefore, asks Vishnu not to be 
ashamed of the epithet,' because, says he, the form indicated 
the bad name is only temporarily assumed, as* a dark armour, 
for the purpose of fighting with the Asuras, and as it was no 
longer needed, Vishnu is invoked to reveal his true form {yarjpas) 
to the worshipper. That is the real meaning of the verses quoted 
above, and in spite of the attempt of Ydska and other scholars- 
to convert the bad name of Vishnu into a good one by the help 
of etymological speculations, it is plain that shij^iviuhta was a bad 
name, and that it signified the dark outer appearance of Vishnu 
in his fight with the demons in the netherworld. If the ^n is 
called brihaeh-chhejiai when moving in regions above the horizon, 
he can be very well described as or ^‘enveloped like 

shej)a, " whai moving In the nether world ; and there is hardly 
anything therein of which the deity or his worshippers should be , 
ashamed. Later Pur 4 nic tradition represents Vijhpu as 
sleeping during this period ; but whether we take it as sleep or 
disease it means one and the same thing. It is the story of 
Vifhnu going down to the nether world, dark or diseased, to 
plant his third step on the head of the Asuras, or in a dark 
armour to help Indra in his struggle for waters and light, a 
.struggle, which, we have seen, lasted for a Jong time and resulted 
in the flowing of waters, the recovery of the dawn and the 
coming out of the sun in a bright armour after a long and con- 
tinuous darkness. 

A comparison with the abodes of other Vedic deities, who 
are said to traverse the whole universe like Vifhnu confirms the 
5amcview. One of these deities isSavitri. who in V, 8i, 3,. 
is described as measuring the world (ro;cZAJt) ; and in I, 35,6, . 
we are told “There are three heavens {dy(trnh)oC SavUyi, two 
-of them are near and the -third, bearing the brave, is in the,, 
world of Y.ama." This means that two of Savitri’s three ^ 
alxjdcsarein the upptr heaven and one in the nether world or 
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the kingdom of Yama. The second deity that traverees.or 
measures the universe is Agni (VI, 7, y). He has three stations, 
one in samudya or ocean, one in heaven (divi) and one in the- 
waters or apsu (I, 95, sX His light is spoken of as three-fold 
(III, 26, 7), he has three heads ( 1 , 146, 1) and three seats, powers 
or tongues (III, 20, 2 ; VIII, 39, 8). Now although these three 
stations do not seem to be always conceived alike, yet one of 
them at any rate can be clearl}' identified with the third step of ^ 
VifhDu ; for in X, I, 3, we are told that the third.station of Agni 
is knou*n onl}' to Vishfiu, while in V, 3, 3, Agni, with the ujjarna 
^ast or highest) step of Vishnu, is said to guard the sacred cows. 
This description agrees well with 1 , 154, 5 and . 6, where s^Yift 
moving cows and a spring of hon^* are said to e-vist in the place 
where the highest step of Vishnu is planted It has been shown 
above that Agni sometimes represents the sun in the ^ig.Veda,. 
and that his hiding in the waters and coming out of them as- 
ilPdm iMjfdt or the child of w'aters is only a different version of 
the sun sinking below the horizon for a long time and then emerg- 
ing out of the nether ocean at the end of the long Arctic night.. 
Vishnu is also the same sun under a different name, and the 
third step of Vishnu and the third or the hidden abode of Agni 
can, therefore, be easily recognised as identical in character. 
The third deity that traverses the universe is the Ashvins to- 
whom the epithet pon/mon or ‘going round’ isapplied several 
times in the pig-Veda (1,46,14; I, 117,6). The Ashvins- 
are said to have three stations (VIII, 8, 23 ), and their chariot, 
which is said to go over both the worlds alike I, do* 28 ). has 
three wheels one of which is represented as deposited in a. 
cave or a secret place, like the third step of Vishnu, which 
is beyond the ken of mortals ( cf, X, 85, 14—16 ). This coin- 
cidence between the third stations of the three different world- 
traversing gods cannot be treated as accidental ; and if so,, 
the combined effect of all the passages stated above will be- 
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clearly seen to point out to the conclusion that the third or the 
hidden place, dwelling or abode in each case must be sought for 
in the nether world, the world of the PitTis, of Yama, of waters 
and darkness. 


Trita Aptya. 

It has been stated above that the year divided into three 
-parts of 4 months each represents the three steps ofVifhnu; 
.and that the^^first two parts were said to be visible as contrasted 
with the third which was hidden, because in the ancient home 
of the Aiyan people the sun was above the horizon only for 
about 8 months. If we personify these three parts of the year, 
we get a legend of three brothers, the first two of whom may be- 
described as arranging to throw the third into a pit of darkness. 
This is e.Nactly the story of Trita Aptya in the pig.Veda or of 
Thr&etaona in the Avesta. Thus SSyana, in his commentary 
•on 1 , 105, quotes a passage from the Taittirlya BrAhmana (III, 
2,.8, JO-li) and also a story of tbe Sh&jy 4 yanins giving the 
legend of three brothers called Ekata, Dvita and Trita, or the 
• first, the second and the third, the former two of whom threw 
-the last or Trita into a wdl from which be was taken out by 
Brihaspati. But in the Rig-Veda Ekata is not mentioned any- 
where ; while Dvita, which grammatically means the second, is 
met with in two places (V, 18, a ; VIII, 47, 16). Dvita is the 
seer of the iSth hymn in the fifth ilandala, and in the second 
verse of the hymn he is said to receive maimed offerings ; while 
Jn VIII, 47, iG, the dawn is asked to bear away the evil dream to 
Dvita and Trita. Grammatical analc^ points out that Trita 
miust mean the third, and in VI, 44, 23, the word triUshu is used as 
.a numeral adjective to rochaneahu meaning “in the third r^ion.” 

. As a Vedic deity Trita is called Aplj^, meaning “ bom of or re- 
.■siding in waters *’ (Siy. on VIII, 47, 15) ; and he is referred to In 
■several places, being associated with the Waruts and Indra in 
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Staying the demon or the powers of darkness like Vrjtra. Thus 
in X, 8, 8, Trita, urged by Indra, is said to have fought against 
;and slain the three-beaded (tn-sWi-oalson of Tvashtii and released • 
• the cows ; while In X, 99, 6, we read that Indra subdued the 
loud-roaring six-eyed demon, and Trita, strengthened by the 
■ -same draught, slew the boar (t>ard^) with his iron-pointed bolt. 
But the most important incident in the story-of Trita is mention- 
• ed in 1 , 105, In this hymn Trita is described as having fallen 
into a or well, which is also called vavra or a pit in X, 8, 7. 
Trita then invoked the gods for help and Brihaspati hearing his 
prayers released him from his distress ( 1 , 105, 17). Some of the , 
-verses in the hymn are very suggestive ; for instance in verse 9, 
Trita tells us about hts "kinship with the seven rays in the 
heaven, Trita Aptya knows it and he speaks for kinship." The 
. -ruddy V?ika, or the wolf of darkness, is again described in verse 
18 as having perceived Trita going by the way, These references 
show that Trita was related to the powers of light, but had the 
. ^misfortune of being thrown into darkness. In IXt 102, 2, Trita’s 
. -abode is said to be hidden or secret, a description similar to that 
-of the third step ofVishflu. The same story is found In the 
Avesta. There Thrietaona, who bears the patronomic epithet 
Athwya (.Jans. Aptya), is described as slaying the fiendish 
serpent Azi Dahaka, who is said to be three-mouthed and six- 
.eyed (Yt. XIX, 36-37; V,33-34)- what is still more remarkable 
in the Avestic legend is that Thraetaona in his expedition against 
the demon is said to have been accompanied by his two 
brothers who sought to slay him on the way.* The Avestic 
I^end thus fully corroborates the story of the Sh&tyayanins 
quoted by S&yana, and when the two accounts agree so well 
we cannot lightly set aside the story in the Brahmafia, 

* See Spiegel, Die ArischePeriode, p. 271, quoted by Macdonell 
in his Yodic Mythology, § 23. Also compare S. B. E. Series, Vol. 
JiXSIIl p. 222 note 2. 
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or hold that it was woven out of stray references in the |tig.Veda- 
feut in the absence of the Arctic theory, or the theoiy of 
long darkness extending over nearly four months or a third 
part of the year, European Scholars have been at a loss to 
understand why the deity should have been named ‘ the Third ' ; 
and various ingenious theories have been started to explain how 
Trita, which ordinarily means the third, came to denote 
the deity that was thrown into a pit or well in a distant • 
land. Thus Prof, Max Muller thinks that the name of the 
deity was originally Trita (^5) and not Trita J and he 
derives the former from the root rr/ to cross. Ttita 
which, by-the-by, is not a regular grammatical form though 
found in the Afharva Veda VJ, I13, i and 5, would thas 
mean “ the • sun crossing the ocean," being in this respect 
comparable to tarani which means " the sun " in the later 
Sanskrit literature. In short, according to Prof. Max Muller, 
T?ita means the ‘ set sun • ; and the story of Trita- (fiRr) 
is, therefore, only a different version of the daily struggle be* 
tween light and darkness. But Prof. Max Muller’s theory re- 
quires us to assume that this misamception or the corruption 
ofTfita into Trita took place before the Aryan 
separation, inasmuch as in Old Irish \ve have the word triaih. 
which means the sea, and which is phonetically equivalent to- 
Greek iritcm, Sanskrit Irita and Zend thritn. Prof. Max 
Muller himself admits the validity of this objection, and 
points out that the Old Norse a, name of Odini as the 

mate of Har and Jasnbar, can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that trUa (^er) "’as changed by a misapprehen* 
sion into trim (f^) long before the Aryan separation. TJiis 
shows to what straits scholars are reduced in explaining 
certain mytlis in the absence of the true key to their meaning. 

We assume, without the slightest authority, that a mis- 
apprehension must have taken place before the Aryan separa* 
lion, because wc cannot explain .why a deity was calird 
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‘ the Third, ’ andwhy^n/ifA in Old Irish "was used to denote 
the sea. But the whole legend can be now very easily and 
naturally explained by the Arctic theory. The perronified ‘ 
third part of the year, called Trita or the Third, is naturally 
described as going into darkness, or a well or pit, or into the 
waters of the nether world, for the sun w’cnt below the horizon 
during that period in the home of the ancestors of the Vedic 
people. The connection of Trita with darkness end ^Yaters, or 
his part in the Vritra fight, or the use of the word trmlh to de- 
note the sea in Old Irish now becomes perfectly plain and intel- 
ligible. The nether world is the home of aerial YS'aters and 
. Brihaspati, who Is said to have r^eased the cows from their 
place of confinement in a cavein the nether world, is natural- 
ly spoken of as rescuing Trita, when he was sunk in the well 
of waters. Speaking of the abode of Trita, Prof. Max Muller 
observes that “ the hiding place of Trita, tha rotra, is really 
the same nndramiiArtnttm tamos, the endless darkness, from 
tvhich light and some of its I^endaiy representatives, such 
as Atri, Vandana and others, emerged every day." I subscribe* 
to every word of this sentence except the last two. It shows 
how the learned Professor sa%Y, but narrowly missed grasping 
the truth having nothing else to guide him except the Dawn 
and the Vernal theory. He had percei% ed that Trita's hiding 
I^ace was in the endless darkness and that the sun rose out 
of the same dark region ; and from this to the Arctic theory 
was but a small step. But whatever the reason may be, the 
Professor did not venture to go further, and the result is that 
an otherwise correct* conception of the mythological incidents 
in Trita's legend is marred by two ominous words Wr., “every 
.day,” at the «id of the sentence quoted above. Strike off 
the last ‘two words, put a full point after 'emerged,* and 
m the light of the Arctic theory wc have a correct cvplana- 
tion of the -legend of Trita as well as of the origb the 
.name# Trita or the Third., 
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APAH. 


The nature and movement of aerial or celestial waters 
have been discussed at length in the last chapter and practi- 
cally there is very little that remains to be said on this point, 
Wq have also seen how the nether world or the world of waters 
was conceived like an inverted hemisphere or tub, so that any- 
one going there was said to go to the r^ion of endless dark- 
ness or bottomless waters. A mountainous range was again be- 
lieved to extend over the borders of this ocean, forming. a stony 
wall as it were between the upper and the lower world ; and 
when the waters were to be freed to flow upwards, it was ne- 
cessary to pierce through the mountainous range and* clear the 
apertures which were closed by Vritra by stretching his body 
across them. In one place the well or nvata, which Brahma- 
naspati opened, is said to be closed at its mouth with stones 
(nshmdsyam, II, 2^, 4), and in X. 67, 3, the stony barriers 
{aihmanmaydni luihanA) of the prison wherein the cows were 
confined are expressly mentioned. A mountain, yartata, is also 
said to exist in the belly of Vritra (I, 54, 10), and Sham- 
bara is described as dwelling on the mountains. We have 
seen how the word ynrvata occuring in this connection lias 
•been misunderstood ever since the days of the Nairuktas, who, • 
though they did a yeoman’s service to the cause of Vedic- in- 
terpretation, seem to have sometimes carried- their etymologi- 
cal method too far. The connection of the nether world of 
waters with mountains and darkness may thus be taken as 
-established, and the legends of Vritra,- Bhujyu, Saptavadbri, 
Trita, &c. further show that thencther waters formed not only 
the home of the evil spirits and the scene of fights with them, 
Init that it was the place which Sfiry.a, Agni, Vijhnu, the 
Ashvins and Trila bad all to visit during a portion of the year- 
It was the place where Vifhnu slept, or hid himself, when af- 
flicted with a kind of skin 4 isease, and where the sacrificol 
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; Tiorse, which represented the sun, was harnessed by Trita, md 
-first bestrode by Indra (I, 163, 2). It was the place from 
which the seven aerial rivers rose up with the seven suns to 
illumine the ancient home of the Aryan race for seven months, 
a,nd into which they again dropped with the sun after 
that period. It was the same waters that formal the source 
of earthly waters by producing rain by tlieir circulation 
through the upper regions of heaven. These \\*aters were bo 
lieved to stretch from west to east underneath the three 
.earths, thus forming at once the place of dteolation and the 
place of the birth of the s’ln and other matutinal deities men- 
tioned in the Ilig-Veda. It was the place where Vritra con- 
'Cealed the cows in a stony stable, and where Varuna and 
Yama reigned supreme, and the fathers (Pitris) lived in comfort 
and delight. As regards the division of this watery region, 
we might say that the Vedic bards conceived the nether 
world as divided in the same way as the earth and the heaven. 
Thus there were three, seven or ten lower worlds to match 
with the three-fold, seven-fold or ten-fold division of the heaven 
and the earth. It will thus be seen that a right conception 
of the nether waters and their movement is quite necessarj' 
for understanding the real meaning of many a Vedic, and, 
we might even say, the Puriaic legends, for the latter are ge- 
.nerally based cither upon the Vedic legends or some oncer 
other incident mentioned in them. If this universal and com- 
prehensive character of the waters be not properly understood 
many l^ends will appear dark, confused or mysterious; and 
I have, therefore, summed up in this place the leading charac- 
teristics of the goddesses of water as conceived by the Vedic 
poets and discussed in the foregoing pages. In the posl-Wdtc 
' literature many- of these characteristics arc predicated of the sea 
of salt water on the surface of the earth, much in the same way 
AS the Greek Oleanos, ivhich has bjen sbewTi to be phonetically 
.ddeatical with the Sanskrit word Aaho'jCm or .enveloping, came 
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to denote the ocean or the sea in European languages. Thus- 
Bhartrihaii in his Vairagya-Shataka (v. y6) says;— “ Oh I how 
extensive^ grand and patient is the body of the ocean ! For 
here sleeps Keshava (Vishnu); here the clan of his enemie®- 
(VHtra and other demons of darkness); here lie also the host 
of mountains (the of the Ve(kis) in search of shelter;, 

and here too (lies) the Mare's fire (submarine lire) with all the 
Samvartakas (clouds,). ” This is intended to be a summary of 
the Pur&nic legends r^arding the ocean, but it can be easily 
seen that every one of them is based upon the Vedic concep* 
tion of the nature and movements of aerial waters, which 
formed the very materia! out of which the world was believed 
to be created. After this it is needless to explain why Apah 
• occupied such an important place in the Vedic pantheon. 

Seven-fold Nine-fold and Ten-fold. 

It is stated above that the nether waters are divided after 
the manner of the heaven and the earth, either into three, 
seven or ten divisions. We have also seen that the ancient 
sacrificers completed their sacrificial session in seven, nine or 
ten months ; and that the Navagvas and the Dashagvas are, 
therefore, sometimes mentioned together, sometimes separately 
and sometimes along with the seven sages or vipraa. I have 
also breifly referred to the seven*fold division, ivhich generally 
obtains not only in the Vedic, but also in other Aryan mytho- 
1(^ies. But the subject deserves a fuller consideration, and I 
propose here to collect certain facts bearing upon it, whicli 
seem to have hitherto attracted but little attention. All that 
.Y4ska and SSyaha tell us about the seven-fold division is that 
there are seven Iwrses of the son and seven tongu« or flames- 
of Agni, because the raj's of the sun are seven in number;- 
and the late ^^r. S. B. Pandit goes so far as to assert that the 
seven rays here referred to may be the prismatic colours witfi - 
-which we are familiar in the Science of optics, or tiie ’.seven- 
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•colours of the rainbow. All this appears to be very satis- 
•factory at the first sight, but our complacency is disturbed as 
soon as we are told that along with the seven rays and horses 
of the sun, the Rig-Veda speaks .of ien horses or im rays of 
the same luminary. Yaska and Sayana get over the difficulty 
either by ignoring or by explaining away, in a tortuous manner, 
all references to the ten-fold division of this kind. But the 
places where it is motioned are too many to allow us lo light- 
ly set aside the ten-fold division, which occurs along with the 
seven-fold one in the Rig-Veda; and we must find out why 
this double division is recorded in the Rig-Veda. But before 
inquiring into it, we shall collect all the; facts and see how far 
this double division extends in the Vedic literature. 

We begin with the sun. He is described as seven-horsed 
{sap(^ahva) in V, 45, g, and his chariot is described as seven- 
wheeled, or yoked with sev«i horses, or one seven-named’ 
horse in I, 164, 3. The se\'en bay steeds (AanVoft) are also 
mentioned as drawing the carriage of the sun in I, 50, S. But 
in IX, 63, g, the sun ts said to have yoked ten horses to his 
carriage ; and the wheel of the year-god vs said to be carried 
te.a horses in I, 164, 14. In the Atharva Veda XI, 4 
C2, the sun’s carriage is, however, said to be eight-wheeled 
. (ashlii-cha^ra). 

Indra is called in 11, 12, 12, and his chariot 

•is also said to be seven-rayed in VI, 44, 24. But in V, 33, S, 
ten white horses are said to bear him ; while in VIII, 24, 23, 
Indra is said to be “the tenth new** (<?a»Aamam imc<h«). In 
the TaiUirtyn Arany.aka III, 11, i, Indra’s self is said to be go- 
ing about ten-fokl {Indrasya dlmtlnam dashadh<l eftnranintn) ; 
and corresponding to it, it may* be here noticed, we have in 
the Bahrim Yasht, in the Avesta, ten incamatioas of Vere- 
thraghna ( 5 ’a»u. Vritraban) specifically mentioned. Amongst 
the proteges of Indra we again have one called Dasha-dyaa, ; 
-or one shining ten-fold (1,33,14; VI, 26, 4); while Dashogi, 
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a being with' ten arms or helpers,- and Dasha-m^ya, or a ten- 
wil^ person, are mentioned amongst those whom Indra forc- 
ed to submit to Dyotana m’VI, 20, 8. Dashonya and Dasha- 
shipra are also mentioned to have been by the side of Indra- 
when he drank Soma with Syfimarasbmi in VIII, 52, 2. 

The chariot of Soma and Phshan is described as five- 
rayed and seven-wheeled in II, 40, 3. But Soma is said to- 
have ten rays {raahmnyah) in IX, 97, 23. 

Agni is described as aapta-ra»hmi or seven-rayed in I,. 
146, r, and his rays are expressly said to be seven in II, 5, 2. 
His horses are similarly described as seven tongued in 

III, 6, 2. But in 1 , 141, 2, Agni is said to be dasha-}>ramaii, 
and his ten-secret dwellings are mentioned in X, 5r» 3- The* 
adjective wivamam or the ninth is also applied to the young- 
est (tian»AtWyrt)*Agni in V, 27, 3, much in the same way as» 
dafhatnatn is applied to the new (wra) Indra in VIII, 24, 23. 

Seven dhUis, prayers or devotions of sacrifitial priests, 
are mentioned in IX, 8, 4. But In I, 144, 5, their number is 
said to be ten. 

Foods are said (0 be seven in III, 4, 7. But in I, 122, 13, 
tbe foodCis described os divided ten-fold. In the Shatapatlia 
Brihmana I, S, 1, 34, or sacrificial oblation, is, however, 
described as made in ten ways. 

Seven rijfra» (III, 7, 7,), or seven sacrificers {het^rahy, 
arc mentioned in several places (III, 10, 4 ; IV, 2, 15 ; X, 63, 7). 
But in III, 39, 5, the number of the Dasliagvas is ex- 
pressly stated to be ten. Ten mcrificcrs (A(rf.Trn?«) are also men- 
tioned in the Taittiriya BrSbmapall, 2, 3, 1, and II, 2, 4, i. 

Bribaspati, the firet-bom sacrifeerj is described as seven- 
mouthed or in IV, 50, 4, and the tame verse occurs 

in the Atliarva Veda (NX, 88,4). But in t!ie Athar\*a VetIa 

IV, 6, 1 the first Brihmafti Bfhaspoti is said to be 

or ten-mouthed, and <ln*Ao-»Air#An, or ten-headetl. Seven 
heads of the Brllimana are not -exprefriy mentioned in the ‘ 
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Big-Veda, but in X, 67, i, “our father,” meaning the father 
of the Aogirases, is said to have* acquired seven-bf ided (sapta- 
ahirshni) d evol ion or^intelligence {dhi). 

Seven divisions of the ^rth are mentioned in I, 22, 16, 
JBut the earths are; said; to be ten (dashiU-ani) in X, 94, 7, 
(also of. I, 52, II). 

The cows’ stable which the Ashvins opened is said to be 
saptdiya or seven-mouthed in X, 40, 8. But a ten-fold cows’ 
stable (daahavraja) is mentioned in VIII, 8, 20 ; 49. 10 ; 50, g. 

In X, 93, 4, Arj’aman, Mitra, Varuna, Rudra, Maruts, 
Pdshan and Bhaga are mentioned as seven kings. But ten 
gold-like (hiranyasandTisha) kin^ are referred to in VIII, 
5» 38, and ten non-sacrificing iayajtfavah) kings are mentioned 
in VII, 83, 7. The Atharva Veda, XI 8, 10, further tells 
us that there were only ten ancient gods. 

These references will'make it;clear that if the horses of the 
sun are mentioned as seven in one place, they are said to be ten 
in another; and so there are seven devotions and ten devo- 
tions ; seven ^rths and ten earths ; seven cowpens and ten 
cowpens, and so on. This double division may not be equally 
explicit in all cases ; but, on the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the several objects mentioned in the above passages 
are conceived as divided in a double manner, once an seven- 
fold and once as ten-fold. To this double division may be added 
the three-fold division of the heaven, the earth and the nether 
w’orld or Nir-riti ; and the eleven-fold division of gods in the 
' heaven, the earth and waters mentioned previously. In the 
Atharva Veda XI, 7, 14, nine earths, nine oceans and nine skies 
are also mentioned, and the same division again occurs in the 
Atharvasbiras UpanishajJ, 6. Now it is evident that the theory* 
started by' Y^ska cannot e.xplain all these different methods 
of division. We might say that the three-fold division was 
suggested by the heaven, the earth and the lower world. But 
bow are we to accoimt for all kinds of division from seven to 
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eleven? So far as I am aware there is no attempt 'made' to' 
e^lain the principle of division underlying these • diffeffent 
classifications. But now the analogy of the seven priests, the 
■Navagvas and the Dashagvas, suggests to us the probable rea- 
son of the different methods of division noticed above.* The 
fact that the horses of the son are once said to be seven and once 
ten, seems naturally to refer to seven months’ and ten. months' 
period of sunshine previoudy described; and if so, this helps us 
in understanding the real meaning of the different divisions. 
The seven-fold, nine. fold or ten-fold division of things. Is .thus 
merely a different phase of the division of sacrificers into 
the seven Hotris, the Navagvas and the Dashagvas. Both 
seem to be the effects of the same cause. The mother-land of 
the Aryan race in ancient times, lying between the Nortb^Pole 
and the Arctic circle, was probably divided into different zones 
according to the number of months for which the sun ^ was seen 
above the horizon in each ; and the facts, that the Navagvas 
and the Dashagvas are said to be the chief or the most promi- 
nent of the Angirases, that »apt^hva was the principal 
designation of Sflrya, and that the sons of Aditi who were pre. 
seated to the gods were only seven in number, further show 
that in the ancient Arctic home a year of seven, nine, or ten 
months’ sunshine must have been more prevalent than a year of 
S or II months. It may, however, be noticed that just as the 
Angirases are said to be virUpat, Aryaman is described in X, 
64, 5, as having a great chariot, and amidst his births of va- 
rious forms [viAhu-rCpeiilM) he is said to be a seven-fold sacri- 
ficer {iapia-hotr%), showing that though the seven-fold cha. 
racter of Aryaman w'as the chief or the principal one, yet there 
were N’arious other forms of the deity. In X, 27, 15, seven, 
eight, nine and ten Vira» or warriors are said to rise from Ixv 
low, behind, in the front, or on the back, or, in other words, all 
round. This verse is dificrently interpreted by different scho- 
lars; but'it seems to me to refer to the seven-fold, eight-fold. 
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-Dr-nine-fold division of the sacrifica^ or the Angirases, who -are 
actually described in III, 53, 7, as " the Tiras or warriors of the 
Asura.” It is, therefore, quite probable that the same Viras are 
-referred to in X, 27, 15. In VIII, 4, i, Indra is [said to ba 
worshipped by people in the front (east), behind (west), up (north), 
.and down (south), meaning that his ivorshippers were to be found 
everywhere; and if the adjectives “below, behind &c. "inX, 
27, 15, be similarly interpreted the verse would mean that the 
seven-fold, eightfold, nine-fold, or ten-fold division of sacriflcers 
was to be met with in places all round. In other words, the 
different places in the Arctic r^ion had each a group of 
sacrificers of Us own, corresponding to the months of sunshine in 
the place. On no other theory can we account for the different 
divisions satisfactorily as on the Arctic theorj’, and in the 
absence of a better explanation we may, I think, accept the one 
stated above. 

The ten Kings and Havana. 

It has been noticed above that ten gold-like kings (VIII, 
■ 5 i 38)1 ^d ten non-sacrificing kings (VII, 83, 7). are mentioned 
•in the Rig-Veda. But there is an important incident connected 
Avith the ten non-sacrificing kings which deserves more than a 
passing notice in this place. Sudas, ’the son of Divod^ 
Atithigra, is described as engaged in a fight with the ten 
non-worshipping (ayajyorah) kings, and is said to have re- 
ceived help from Indra and Varuna (VII, 33, 3-5 ; 83, 6-S). 

It is known as the' Ddshardjna fight, and Vasijhtha, as the 
priest of Sudas, is said to have secured the assistance of Indra , 
'for him. On this slender basis some scholars have erected a 
stately edifice of the fight of the Aryan races with the ten non- 
Aryan or non-woishtpping kings. But it seems to me that the 
P.PRnrrt/rin fight can be more simply and naturally 1 explained 
•by taking it to be a different version ,of Indra's fight with the 
rseven Dinus or demons {X, X20, 6). In X, 49, S, Indra is 
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called the seven.slajer (sapla-lktfi) with reference either to the- 
seven DSnus or demons (X, i2o, 6,) or to the seven cities or 
Vritra (I, 174, 2), in the seven-bottomed ocean (VIII, 40, 5)- 
Now if Indra is on the seven-fold division, he maybe- 

easily conceived as or the ten.slayer, on the ten-fold 

method of division. The word da»ha-han does not occur in the- 
Eig-Veda, but the fight with the ten kings {ayajyavah dasha 
practically amounts to the same thing. It has been- 
stated above that amongst Indra’s enemies we have persons like- 
Dasha-maya and Dashoni, who are obviously connected in some- 
way with the number ten. The ten gold-like kings mentioned 
above again seem to represent the ten monthly sun-gods, ‘and the- 
fact that they are said to be given to the sacrificers further 
strengthens this view. One of Indra's proteges is, we further 
know, described as Dasha-d)!!, or shining ten.fold. If all these 
facts are put together, we arc naturally led to the conclusion that 
like the seven Dinus or demons, the powers of darkness wore 
sometime conceived as ten-fold, and Indra’s helping SudSs In his 
fight with the ten non-worshipping kings is nothing more than 
the old story of the annual fight between light and darkness as- 
conceived by the inhabitants of a place where a summer of ten 
months was followed by a Jong winter night of two months, or, ■ 
in other words which formed the land of the Dashagvas. 

But our interc-st in this remarkable fight does not come 
to an end rvith thi.s explanation. For when we remember the 
fact tliat the word king was not confined to the warrior class- 
in the Itig-Vcda, and that in one place (I, 139.7) seems to 
l>e actually applied to the Ahgtrascs, the c-xpressions ‘ ten 
golden king-s’ and ' ten sacrificers* or ‘ten-fold Ahgirases,' or 
*the ten Da.dngvas .sacrificing for ten months' become syn- 
onymous phrases, Kow Brihaspatl was the chief of the Aftgi- 
ra«^es, and as such may naturally be considered to be the rcjire. 
senutive of them all ; and we liave seen that he is represented 
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once as seven-mouthed and seven headed, and onceas ten-mouthed. 
and ten- headed (l^ig. IV, 5o> 4 ; A. V. IV, 6, 1). This Btihaspati 
is connected with the story of SarsunS^ and Panis, and is said to 
have helped Indra in recovering the cows, or is sometimes des-' 
cribed as having performed the feat himseJf (I, 83, 4;X, loS, 
6-11). Bribaspati is also represented in X, log, as having lost his- 
wife, who was restored to him by the gods. This is obviously 
the story of the restoration of the dawn to man, as represented 
by the chief sacrificer Brihaspati. In the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
1 , 12, 3-4, Indra is described as the lover of Ahalyi [Ahalt/dyai 
jdrak), and the myth has been explained as referring to the dawn 
and the sun, by an old orthodox scholar like Kumarila. AhalyA 
in the later literature is the wife of thel^ishi Gotama (h’L rich in 
cows) ; but it is not difficult to perceive that the stoiy of Ahalya 
(which Prof. Max Muller derives from (than, a day), was originally 
a dawn-stor>‘, or a different version of the legend of Brahmajiyi 
narrated in X, log. 

These facts are very suggestive and call to mind some of 
the incidents in the storj' of the RamSyana. It is quite out* 
side the scope of this book to fully enter into the question of 
the historical basis of this weIl-kno%vn Indian epic. We arc 
concerned with Vedic myths and Vedic mythologj’, and if we 
refer to the Rfimij'ana we do so simply to point out such re- 
semblances as are too striking to be left unnoticed. The main 
story in the R&m 4 yana is narrated in such detail that, on the 
face of it, It bears the stamp of a historic origin. But even 
then we have to e.\plain why Rama's adversary' was conceived 
as a ten-headed monster or an unnatural being, and why RS- 
ma*s father was called Dasbaralha or ten-carred. A ten-head- 
ed monster cannot ordinarily be regarded as a historical fact, 
and it seems not unlikely that some of the incidents of Vedic ' 
myths may have been skilfully intenvoven with the main 
stor>’ of the epic by its author. We have seen above that 
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some of the Indra's enemies are d^rjbed as Dashofii or Dasha- 
-m&ya, and that in the Ddahardjna fight" there were ten non.sacrifi- 
•cing or demoniac kings opposed to Sudis. These ten non*sacrifi- 
cing kings may well be conceived as a single king with ten heads 
and spoken of as a ten-headed monster, much in the same way 
as Brihaspati, the chief of the ten Angirases, ‘is said to be ten- 
headed or ten-mouthed. The fact that the brother of this 
ten-headed monster slept continuously for six months in a year 
also indicates his Arctic origin. Prof. Rhys, in his Ilibberi 
Lectures^ quotes Plutarch to the effect that the Paphlagonians 
regarded their gods as shut up in a prison during winter and let 
loose in summer, and interprets the legend as indicating the 
temporary ascendancy of the powers of darkness over those of 
light during the continuous night of the Arctic region. If we 
adopt this view, we can easily explain how all the gods were said 
to be thrown into prison by Havana until they were released by 
R&ma. Another fact in the RSmSya^a which is supposed to 
re'quire explanation is the conception of the monkey-god Hanfl- 
mdn. The ^ 4 ig-Veda mentions a monkey who, as Vtishd- 
kapi, has been elsewhere shown to represent the sun at the 
aotumnal equinox, or according to the Arctic theory discussed in 
this book, at the time of going down below the horizon into the 
long darkness of the nether world. It is Dr. Pischel, who first 
threw out the hint that this Vrifhdkapi may probably be the 
ancestor of the Purdnic Hanfimdn ; and the fact that Hanftmdn 
was bom at a time when the sun we said to be eclipsed goes to 
corroborate the view to a certain extent. Mr. Ndrdyan Aiyangdr, 
in his Essays on Indo-Aryan raythologj’, further points out that ■ 
Sitd, the wife of Rdma, may be traced to the pig-Vedic Sita, 
meaning “ a ploughed furrow " which is invoked to bestow wealth 
ujxin the worshipper in IV, 57, 6 and 7 ; and so far as the birth of 
SUdfrom the earth andher final disappearance into it are concer- 
ned the explanation appears very probable, seems', therefore, 
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■ very likely that the mythical element in theR^mSyana was de-- 
rived from the story of the restoration of the dawn or Brahma- 
jaya to man as represented by the first sacrificer Brihaspati, or 
the fight of Indra with Vtitra for the recovery of light. Whether 
we can go further than this cannot be decided without further 
- research. Prof. Jlax iluUer, in his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, has shown that many names in the Iliad can be 
. traced back to the Vedas. For instance he derives Helen from 
Sarama, Paris from Panis, and Briesisfrom Brisaya, But even- 
, then all the personages mentioned in the Iliad cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. One thing, however, seems certain, that the 
story of the restoration of the Dawn-wife to her husband was an 
ancient inheritance both with the Greeks and the Indians; and 
we need not, therefore, be surprised if we discover a few strik- 
• ing coincidences between the Iliad on the one hand and the RA- 
mSyana on the other ; for a cortimon mythical element appears to ' 
have been interwoven with the main storj’, of course with a differ- 
ent local colouring, in each case. The question whether the RimS- 
yana was copied from Homer is, therefore, entirely rneaningless.- 
The fact seems to be that both Homer and Valmiki have uti- 
lised a common mythological stock, and any resemblances be- 
tween their ^York only go to prove the theory of their common 
origin. It has been pointed out by Prof. Weber that in the 
Buddhistic Dasharatha Jdlaka, SU& is represented as tho sister 
, and not as the wife of R&ma, and the learned Professor tells us 
. that this must be an ancient version of the stor)’, for a marriage 
with one’s sister must be considered to be as primeval as 
. Adam himself. The late Mr, Telang was of opinion tliat the 
, Buddhists must have deliberately misrepresented the stoiy of* 
the Brahmanical epic, and such a perversion is not improbable,. ’ 
But on the theory that certain features of the Vcdic dawn-my ths^ 
were probably interivqven with ^ the main historic story 
■ the epic,' vfc ‘may 'fexpllin* the Buddhistic 'account 'by* 
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.-mainly devoted to the examination of evidence in support of 
Ihe new theory. 

We have now discussed most of the Vedic legends likely to 
throw any light on the main point of our inquirj’. There are 
many other incidents, which can be better explained on the 
Arctic theory than at present. For instance, we can now well 
understand why Mitra and Varuna were originally conceived as 
two correlated deties; for according to our theory they would 
•represent half-year-long light and darkness in the Paradise of 
the Aryan race, and Varuha can then be very nycU described as 
embracing the nights, *' ( hsha:>ahpnri fhasvnje, VIII, 41, 3 ). 
But we cannot go into all these points in this place. What I 
have said is, I think, sufficient to convince any one that there 
are a number of incidents in the Vedic myths, which are inex- 
plicable on the theory of a diumat struggle between light and 
darkness, or the conquest of spring over winter, or of the storm- 
god over clouds. Thus we have not been able as yet to explain 
why Vritra was killed once a year, why the waters and the light 
were described as being released simultaneously by killing Vritra, 
or W’hy Indra’s fight with Shambara was said to have com- 
menced on the 40th day of Shamd, or why the fight was said 
to be conducted in the regions, why Dirghatamas was 

described as having grown dd in the 10th why Mftrtinda 
was cast away as a dead son, why Trita, or the Third, was 
^id to have fallen into a pit, or again why Vishnu’s third stride 
■svassaidto be invisible. We now find that not only all these but 
many more incidents In the V^ic myths are satisfactorily ac- 
-counted for, and the legends in their turn directly lead us to the 
Arctic theory. The legends of Indra and Vfitra, of Saptavadhri, 
of Aditi and her seven flourishing and one still-bom son, 
;Of Surya’s wheel and of- Diighatamas, arc again found I0 
.contain express passages which indicate seven or ten months' 
period of sunshine at the frfact^ where these legends originatftH 
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and unless we are prepared to say that all these may be- 
accidental coincidences, we cannot, I think, legitimately with- 
hold our assent to a theory whicK explains so many facts, and 
fncidents, hitherto ignored, n^lected or misunderstood, in an 
easy, natural and intellrgible manner. I do not mean to say that 
the Arctic theory would entirely dispense with the necessityof 
the’Dawn, the storm or the Vernal theory. All that I contend 
for is that the Arctic theory explains a number of legendary or 
traditional facts hitherto bopeles ly given up as inexplicable and 
that in the interpretation of Vedic myths it furnishes us with a 
weapon far more powerful and effective than either the Dawn, 
the Storm or the Vernal theoiy. In short, from a mythological 
point of view alone, there is ample ground to recommend it to 
our acceptance side by side with, and, in some cases, even in 
substitution of the old theories. In addition to this it has been al- 
ready shown in previous chapters that the new theory rests on 
direct and independent statements of facts, contained in the^itg- 
Veda, about the duration and nature of the dawn, days and 
nights, seasons, months and the year in the home of the ancient 
fathers of the Vcdic pjshis; and that the Avcstic and Roman 
traditions fullycorroborate our conclusion. NVehave further seen 
that the theory-is jjcrfectly consistent with the latest results of 
geological and arcb.-tological researches. Shall we then still with- 
hold our assent to the only theory which explains so many facts, 
legends, and incidents, in* a natural and intelligent way and 
which throws such a flood offlght on the ancient history of the 
At>'an race, simply because it seems to be rather uncouth at 
the first sight ? The rules of logic and scientific research will 
not justify us in doing so, and 1 fully rely on them for the eventual 
succtffi or failure of the theory I have endeavoured to jxoVe In 
tiiesc foges. - ^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE AVESTIC EVIDENCE. 

Nature of Avestic evidence stated — Different views of scholars 
regarding its character— Necessity of re-examining the subject 
— An abstract of the first Fargard of the Vendidad — Sixteen 
lands created by Abura Mazda with their modern equivalents 
&c. — Airyana Vaejo, the first created land represents the 
Paradise of the Iranians — Different viesvs regarding its position 
— Darmesteter, Spiegel and others locate it in the east ; Haug 
and Bunsen in the far north — Darmesteter’s argument examin- 
ed — Airyana Vaejo cannot be determined from the position of 
Vanguhi — Identification of Rangha with the Caspian Sea or the 
westernmost river doubtful— Rangha ts probably the same as 
Rasa in the Rig- Veda X, 75, 6— Unsoundness of Darmesteter’s 
reasoning — The position of the Airyana Vaejo must be deter- 
mined from its special characteristics found in the Avesta — 
The passage where ten months winter is said to be such a 
characteristic cited — Ten months winter first introduced into 
the happy land by Angra Mainyu — Indicates that before the 
fiend’s invasion there must have been ten months summer and 
two months winter in the land — Sudden change in the Polar 
climate fully confirmed ty latest geolc^ical researches — Two 
months winter necessarily synchronous with long Arctic night 
— The tradition about seven months summer and five months 
winter also refers to the original climate in the Airyana Vaejo 
— Mentioned in the ’Bundahish — Not inconsistent with the 
tradition of ten months summer recorded in the original 
passage — Both possible in the Arctic regions — Similar state- 
ments in the Rig-Veda — Coincidence between seven months 
summer, the legend of Aditt, and the date oTlndra’s fight with 
Shambara, pointed out — Summary of the second Fargard — 
Yima’s Vara in the Airyana Vaejo— Annual sun.rise and a 
year-long day therein — Shorvs that the Airyana Vaejo must 
be located near the North Pole and not to the east of Iran — 
The account too graphic to be imaginary or mythical — Re- 
presents the advent of the Glacial epoch in the land — It is 
the oldest human testimony to the advent of the Ice-age, 
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destroying the Arctic home — Special importarreeofthe Aves- 
tic evidence pointed out— Fully corroborated by scfentific evi-‘ 
dence — Migration from Airyana Vaejo rendered necessarj* by 
glaciation — Sixteen lands in the first Fargard therefore repre- 
sent successive stages of migration to Central Asia — Establi- 
shes the historical character of the first Fargard — The legend 
of deluge in the Shatapatha Brahmana— Probably refers to 
the same event as the Avestic legends — Other Vedic passages 
indicating the northern origin of Indian Aryas— Conclusion to 
be drawn from the Vedic and Avestic evidence combined. 

In dealing with the Vedic evidence, both ‘direct and cir- 
cumstantial, we have by way of comparison quoted or referred 
to some Avestic legends or myths in the foregoing chapters. 
But the Avesta contains some important passages directly 
bearing upon the question of the original Aryan home in the 
far north, and migrations therefrom to the regions watered by 
the Oxus, the Jaxartes or the Indus; and it is necessary to 
discuss these passages in a separate chapter, because they not 
only confirm and supplement the conclusions we have' previ- 
ously arriv£!d at by the examination of the Vedic evidence, but 
constitute, what may be called, independent evidence pointing 
out to the same result As regards the antiquity of the Aves- 
ta, it is superfluous to adduce any proofs in this place ; for it 
-is admitted by scholars that the Vedas and the Avesta are Ixit 
two branches of the same parent stream, though the latter may 
not be as well preserved as the former. To use a Vedic 
phrase, the sacred books of the BrJhmons and the Parsis are 
the twin books of the Ar>'an race , and they can, therefore, be 
safely taken to supplement each other whenever it is necessary 
.and possible to do so. This character of the two books is well 
exhibited with regard to the subject in hand. Wc have seen 
that while there arc a number of passages in the Vedic litera- 
ture, wjiich speak of long dawns, continuous d.irkness, or a 
sacrificial srffiion of ten months, wp have no te.xt or legend 
whicli dirccliy refers to the home in flic far north or to the 
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•cause or causes which forced the ancient Aryans to abandon 
-their primeval home and migrate southwards. But fortunately 
for us, the Avesta, though not generally as well presen-ed as 
.the Vedas, contains a pa^ge which supplies the omission in 
.a remarkable way; and we mean to discuss this passage at 
5ome length in this chapter. The Avestic legends and tradi- 
tions quoted in the foregoing chapters show that a day and a 
■night of six months each were known to the ancestors of the 
Iranians, and that the appointed time for the appearance of 
Tishtrya before the worshipper, after his fight with Apaosha, 
varied from one to a hundred nights, thus indicating that a 
Tong darkness extending over a hundred nights was also 
known to the forefathers of the worshippers of Mazda. The 
stoppage of the flow of waters and of the movement of the sun 
in winter, as described in the Fan.'ardin Yasht, have also been 
referred to ; and it is shown that the custom of keeping a 
dead body in the house for two nights, three nights or a month 
long in winter, until the floods begin to flow, must be ascribed 
to the absence of sunlight during the period when the floods 
.as well as light were shut up in the nether world by the de- 
mons of darkness. All these traditions have their counter- 
parts in the Vedic literature. But the Avestic tradition re- 
garding the original home in the far north and its destruction 
by snow and ice stan<^ itself, though in the light of the 
Vedic ewdence discussed in the previous chapters, we can now 
clearly show that it has a historical basts and that it preserves 
for us a distinct reminiscence howsoever fragmentaiy, of 
the ancient Aiyan home. This tradition is contained in the 
first two Fargards or chapters of the Vendidad, or the law book 
of the Mazda-yasittans. Thty have no connection with the 
subsequent chapters of the book and appear to be incorporat- 
ed into it simply as a relic of old historical or traditional ’ 
literature. These two Fargards have not failed to attract 
the attention of iTcnd scholars ever since the discovery of the 
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Avesta by Anquetil ; and many attempts have been made not' 
only to identify the places mentioned therein, but to draw his- 
torical conclusions therefrom. Thus Heeren, Rhode, Lassen^. 
Pictel, Bunsen, Haug and others have recognized in these ac- 
counts of the Vendidad, a half historical, half mythical re- 
miniscence of the primeval home and the countries known to the 
followers of the Avesta, when these Fargards were composed- 
Professor Spiegel at first took the same view as Rhode, but- 
has latterly retracted his opinion. On the other hand, Kiepert, . 
Breal, Darmestster and others have shown that no historical 
conclusion can be drawn from the description contained in the 
first two chapters of the Vendidad ; and this view seems to 
be now mainly accepted. But it must be borne in mind that 
this view was formulated at a time when the Vedic evidence in 
support of the Arctic theorj', set forth ’in the previous chap^ 
ters, ivas entirely unkown, and when the existence of an 
Arctic home in ancient times was not regarded as probable 
even on geological grounds, man being believed to be post- 
Glacial and the Arctic r^ions always unsuited for human 
habitation. The recent discoveries in Geology and Archaiology 
have, however, throivn a flood of new light on the subject; 
and if the interpretation of the Vedic traditions noticed in 
the previous chapters is correct, it will, I think, be readily 
admitted that a reconsideration of the Avcstic tradition from 
the new standpoint is a necessity and that we should' not 
be deterred from undertaking the task by the recent verdict 
of ^end scholars against the views of Bunsen and Ilaug re- 
garding the liistoric.'U character of the first tuo Fargards of 
the Veatdidad- 

The first Fargard of the Vendidad is devoted to the enu- 
meration cfflxtecn lands creattxl ly Ahura Mazda, the ‘Su- 
preme Cod of the Iranians, As foc»j .as each land was createtl 
Ai^ara .Vain) u, tlie-cvil tpiril of the Avesta, created difTercnt 
evils and | hgues to invade the land and made it unfit for human * 
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.■habitation. There Avere thus sixteen creations of Ahura 
.Mazda, and sixteen countercreations of Angra Mainyu ; and 
^he first Fargard of the Vendidad contains a description of all 
these creations, and counttt-creations, stating in detail how 
each good land was created by Ahura Mazda and how Angra 
Mainyu rendered it unfit for human residence by creating 
some evil or plague therein. The Fargard is too long to be 
quoted here in full ; and I, therefore, bo^ro^v Muir’s abstract 
of the same prepared from the versions of Spiegel and Haug, 
inserting in some places Darmesteter’s renderings with the 
.aid of his translation of the Vendidad in the Sacred Boobs 
of the East Series. The paragraphs are marked first accord- 
ing to Darmesteter, and then according to Spiegel by figures 
■within brackets. 

I, 2, (i«4)t—“ Ahura Mazda spake to the holy .^arathus* 
Ira; *I formed into an agreeable region that which before 
was nowhere habitable. Had I not done this, all living things 
would have poured forth after Airyana VaCjo.’ ” 

3» 4 * (5‘9)5’““r« Ahura Mazda, created as the first 
best region, Airyana Va€jo, of the good creation, (or, accord- 
ing to Darmesteter, by the good river Diitya), Then Angra 
Slainyu, the destroyer, formed in opposition lo it, a great ser- 
pent and Avinter [or snow], the creation of the Datvas. There 
-are there ten months of winter, and tw'o of summer.” 

5> (i3i 34) • — “I» Ahura Mazda, created as the second 
best rt^ion, GaQ (plains), in AA'hich Sughdha is situated. 
Thereupon in opposition to it, Angra Mainyu, the death-deal-- 
ing, created a Avasp Avhich is death to cattle and fields." 

6, (17,18); — “I, etc., created as the third best region, 
Mf)uru, the mighty, the holy.” 

[Here, and in most of the following cases the countcr- 
.crealions of Angra Mainjm arc omitted.] 

7, (21, 22):--*' I, etc., created as the fourth best ri^ion, 
the fortunate Bikhdhi, with the lofty b.Anner.'* 
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\ 8, (25, 26); — "I, etc., created as the fifth best region, 
Nisaya, [situated between M6im} and Bakhdhi.].” 

9. (29, 30) " I, etc., created as the sixth best region, 
Harfiyu, abounding in the houses [or water],” 

(33-36 ) 5t-“ It etc., created as the seventh best region,. 
Vaekereta where Dujak is situated (or, according to Darmes-- 
teter, of evil shadows). In opposition to it, Angra Mainyu,- • 
the destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to- 
Keresaspa.” 

Ill (37i 38)1 — “I, etc., created as the eighth best region,, 
Urva, full of pastures.’* 

12, (41, 42) “ I, etc., created as the ninth best region,. . 
Khnenta (a river) in VehrkAna.” 

I3» (45> 46) 5 — “ I» 6tc., created as the tenth best region,, 
the fortunate Harahvaitl.” 

14, (49, 50):—“ I, etc., created as the eleventh best regionr 
HaStumaot, the rich and shining." 

16, (59, 60) : — “ I, etc., created as the hvelfth best region, 
Ragha, with three fortresses [or races]." 

I7i (63, 64) !--** Ii etc., created as the thirteenth best region, 
Chakhra, the strong.” 

18, (67, 68) I, etc., created .is the fourteenth, best region, 
Varena, with four comers; to which was born Thraetaonn,. 
who slew Azi Dahaka." 

19, (72, 73) : — I, etc., created as the fifteenth best countr>', 
Hapta Hendu [from the eastern to the western Hendu], In 
opposition, Angra Mainyu created untimely evils, and perni- 
cious heat [or fever].” 

20, (76, 77):— " I, etc., created as the sixteenth and best, 

the people who live wulhout a head on the floods of Rangha 
(or according to Haug ‘on the seasJiore’).*’ . 

2J, (81);— “There arc besides, other countries, fortunate, 
renowned, lofty, [irosperous and splendid.” 

S]>icgel, Ilaug and other scholars have tried to Identify 
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the sixteen lands mentioned in Ibis description, and the follow- 
ing tabular statement sums up the results of the investigations 
of these scholars in this direction. The letters S, H,*and 
D, stand far Spiegel, Haug and Darmesteter. 


Zend iTrtjns. 

Old 

Persian. 

GreeA. 

.jHodern. 

Angra ■ 
Slainyu’s 
evils therein. 

1 

Airyaoa Yaejo 

Iran 

0 


Severe winter 
and snow. 

2 

Sughdlia 

Saguda 

Sogdiana 

Samarkand 

Cattle wasp 
and fly. 

3 

Mouru 

Margo 

Margiana 

Metv 

Sinful last. 

■ 4 

Bakhdhi . 

Bakhtri 

Bactrift 

Balkh 

Devouring ants 
or beasts. 

5 

Nisiya 


Niswa 


Unbelief. 

6 

Uaroyu (Snns. 
Sharayu) 

Haraiva 

Areia 

Herat, (the 
basin of Harl 
rircr) 

Mosquito, 

Poverty. 

7 

VadkeMW 



Cabul (S) 
Segeston (H) 

Pnirikis, 

(Paris), 

S 

Dm 



Cabul (H) 
I^nd nrOQTid 
Ispahan (1>) 

Evil deflleraent 
Pride, or 
Tyranny. 

9 

Khnenta, in 
Vohrkina 

VarkatKi 

Hyrcania 

GuTjS.n (S) 
Kandahar (H) 

Unnatural sin. 

10 

Hnrahvaiti 
(^•Sans. Saras- 
vati) 

Harauvati 

Arakhosia 

j Harut 

1 

Burial of tho 
dead. 

1 

11 

Haetomant 
l' (Sans. Setn- 
mat) 


Etunian- 

dros 

' Helroond 

■\Vizards, 
Locusts. • 

12 

iBagha 

Eaga 

I Hagai 

Bai 

Unbelief, 

Hereticism. 

13 

bhaHira (Sacw. 
CAaira) 


... 

A Tcwra in 
Khorasan (?) 

Cr^iiaatica of 
the dead. 

14 

Varona (Sans. 
Vafuna) 



Ghilan (H) ? 

Despotic 
foreign rule. 

15 

Hapta Ilendu ] 
(Sans. Sayla- 
Sindhu) 

tiindaras 

Indoi 

Ponjaub I 

excessive heat. 

16 

Itaogba (Sans, 
i^osil) 


: 

Caspian Sea 

H). Arvastan- 
i-Bum or 
Mesopotamia 

■Winter, 

earthqmike. 
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The old Persian and Greek names in the above table are. 
taken from the inscriptions of the Achffimenlan kings and the 
works of Greek writers after the overthrow of the Achsme- 
nian dynasty by Alexander the Great. They show that at least 
10 out of i 6 lands can be still indentified with certainty ; and if 
so, we can safely say that the account in the first Fargard is 
real and not mythical. But with r^ard to the land mention- 
ed first in the list, there has been a difference of opinion 
amongst ^end scholars. The Aityana Vafijo is the first creat- 
ed happy land, and the name signifies that it was the birth- 
land (Vaejo = seed, Sans, bija) of the Aryans (Iranians), or 
the Paradise of the Iranian race. Was this a mythical region 
or a real country representing the original home of the Aryans, 
and if it was a real country where was it situated? This is 
the first question which we have tp answer from the evidence 
contained in the first two Fargards of theVendidad; and se- 
condly, we have to decide whether the sixteen lands mentioned 
above were the successive countries occupied by the ancestors 
of the Iranian race in their migrations from the original home 
in the north. The Fargard says nothing about migration. It 
almply mentions that so many lands were created by Abura 
Mazda and that in opposition thereto Angra Mainyu, the evil 
Spirit of the Avesta, created so many different evils and 
plagues which rendered the lands unfit for human residence. 
It is inferred from this that the Fargard does not contain an ac- 
count of successive migrations, but merely gives us a descrip- 
tion of the countries known to the ancestors of the Iranians at 
the time when the Fargards were composed. In other words, 
the chapter is geographical and not historical, containing no- 
thing but a specification of the countries known to the Ira- 
nians at a particular time ; and it is argued that it would be 
converting geography into history to take the different coun- 
tries to represent the successive stages of migrations from the 
prime\al home, when not a wTird about migration is found in 
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■the original text. Professor Darmesteter further observes 
that as the enumeration of the sixteen lands begins with 
Airyana Vaejo by the river Vanguhi Daitya and ends with 
Rangha, which corresponds with the Vedic Rasii, a mythical 
river that divides the gods from the fiends, and that as the 
Vanguhi and the Rangha were originally the celestial rivers 
that came down from heaven (like the two heavenly Ganges) 
•to surround the earth, the one in the east and the other in 
the west, (Bundahish, XXX the Airyana Vafejo and the Rangha 
must be taken to denote the eastern and the western bounda- 
ries of the countries known to the ancient Iranians at the time 
when the Fargard was composed. Spiegel also takes the same 
view, and places Airyana Va6jo in the farthest east of the 
Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise ;”and Darmesteter seems to quote with approval 
the identification of the Rangha or the sixteenth land, in 
the commentary on the Vedidad, with Arvastan-i-Rhm or, 
Roman Mesopotamia. The whole Fargard is thus taken to be 
a geographical description of the ancient Iran, and Professor 
Darmesteter at the end of his introduction to the Fargard ob- 
■serves “ It follows hence no historical conclusion can be drawn 
from this description : it was necessary that it should begin 
with the Vanguhi and end with the Rangha. To look to it for 
an account of geographical migrations is converting cosmology 
into history.” Bunsen and Haug, on the other hand, maintain 
that the Airyana Va^jO repres^ts the original home of the 
Iranians in the far north, and the countries mentioned in the 
Fargard must, therefore, be taken to represent the lands 
-through which the Aryans passed after leaving their ancient 
■home. The first, question which we have, therefore, to decide 
is whether the Airyana Vaejo was merely the easternmost 
boundary of the ancient Jran, or whether it was theprimcrai 
abode of the Iranians in the far north. In the former case we 
may take the Fargard to be merdy a chapter on ancient 
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geography ; while if it is found impossible to locate the Airyana 
Vaejo except in the far north, the countries from Samarkand 
and Sughdha to Hapta Hendu or the Panjaub mentioned in the 
Fargard would naturally, represent the route taken .by the 
ancient Iranians in their migrations from the ancient home. 
Everything thus depends upon the view that we take of the 
situation of the Airyana Va6jo/ and we shall, therefore, first 
see if there is anything in the Avestic description of the land 
which will enable us to determine its position with certainty. 

It may be observed at the outset that the river Vanguhi 
is not mentioned in the Fargard along with the Airyana Va^jo. 
The original verse speaks only of the “ good tfrf/tyo of Aityana^ 
Va^jo/' but it is doubtful if “daiiya” denotes a river in this 
place. The Zend phrase Airyanem VaSjS vanghuy(i6 ddityaySt . 
which Darmesteter translates as “ the Airyana Vaejo, by the 
good {vanyhihi) river Diitya,” is understood by Spiegel to mean 
*' the Airyana Vafejo of the good creation,” while Haug takes it 
as equivalent to “ the Airyana Va€jo of good capability.” It is^ 
therefore, doubtful if the Diitya river is mentioned along with 
the Aiiyana Vafijo in this passage.* But even supposing that 
Darmesteter’s rendering is correct, he gives us no authority 
for identifying Diitya with Vanguhi. The Bundahish (XX, 

7 and 13) mentions Vfih (Vanguhi) and DAittk (Diitya) as 
tioo distinct rivers, though both seem to be located in the 
Airin-vuj (Airyana VaGjo). Wc cannot again lose sight of 
the fact that it is not the Vanguhi (VC*h) alone that flows 
through the Airyana VaCjo, but that the Rangha (Arag) has 
the same source and flows through the same land, vis., the 
A1r>’ana VaCjo. Thus in the verj' beginning of Chapter XX 
of the Bundahish, we read that the Arag and the V£h 

1. S (“0 Dr. Vf-st's note on runtWii»h XX, 13. Tlin crigirval 

ftgo mrntioiw tlif DAUlk ri\rr aiuing ciut from Alr.'liutj; Iwt Dr. 

<.\KorM'S lint tills liny not Ik* a rivrr tlioatjli tin* plinv-n (ia tlio 
l-ts, IK) doulii, 1(“1 to locntiiig tlio ti\<r DlHlk in Alran-vd], 
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are the chief of the eighteen rivers, and that they “ flow 
forth from the north, part from Alburz and part from the 
Albfirz of Au^ar-mazd ; one towards the west, that is the 
Arag ; and one towards the east, -that is the Veh river.” The 
Bundahish (VII, 15) further informs os- that the Veh river 
flows out from the same source as the Arag river, and Dr. 
West in a footnote observes that both these rivers flow out 
from “ the north side of the Aredvivsur (Ardvi Sura Anahita} 
fountain of the sea, which is said to be on the lofty Hugar* 
(Hukairya), a portion of Alburz.” Even according to Bunda- 
hish, the Vanguhi Is, therefore, the eastern and the Rangha the 
western river, in the northern part of Albarz ; or, in other, 
words, they represent two rivers in a country, situated in the 
north, one flowing towards the east, and dne to the west, in 
that region. It would, therefore, be, to say the least, unsafe to 
infer from this that the AityanaVafejo represents the eastern- 
most country, because t^e name V6h or Vanguhi was in later 
times attached to the easternmost river in Ir 4 n. For by 
parity of reasoning, we can as well place the Airyana Vafejo in 
the far west, in as much as the name Arag or Rangha was given, 
as stated by Darmesteter himself, in later times to the western- 
most river. 

It is again a question why Rangha should be identified 
with the Caspian Sea, or some western river in Iran. The 
Faigard does not say anything about the situation of Rangha. 
It simply states that the fifteenth land created by Ahura 
Mazda was Hapta Hendu and the sixteenth was on the floods 
of Rangha. Now if Hapta Hendu, is identified with Sapta 
Sindhu, or the Panjaub, why take a big and a s\idden jump 
from the Panjaub to the Caspian Sea, to find out the- 
Rangha river. Rangha is Sanskrit Rasa, and in the Big-Veda 
(X, 75,6)a terrestrial river, by name Ras^, is mentioned 
along with the KubhS, the Krumu and the Gomati, which are 
all known to be the affluents of the Indus. Is it not, therefore^ 
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more likely that Rangha may be the Vedic RasS, a tri- 
butary ofthe Indus? If the context is. any guide to the deter- 
mination of the sense of ambiguous words, the mention of 
Hapta Hendu, as the fifteenth land, shows that Rasa the six- 
teenth must be sought for somewhere near it, and the point 
is pretty well settled when we find Rasa actually mentioned 
in the pig-Veda along with some other tributaries of the 
Indus. The identification of Rangha with the western- 
most river is, therefore, at best doubtful,- and the same may 
be said of Vanguhi, which by-the-by is not mentioned 
in the Fargard at all. But Darmesteter's reasoning does 
.not stop here. On the strength of this doubtful identifies^ 
tion he would have us believe that the ancient land of 
the Airyana Vaejo. was situated in the same region where the 
river named Vanguhi, or Veh, in later times was said to flow. 
But the reasoning is obviously erroneous. The names of the 
two -rivers Vanguhi and Rangha in the primeval home may 
have been subsequently transferr^ to the real rivers in the 
new settlement ,* but tve cannot infer therefrom that the 
country through which these new rivers flowed was the 
original site of the Airyana Va6jo. It is a well-known fact that 
persons migrating from their motherland to new countries 
•often name the places they come across after the names of * 
places familiar to them in their motherland. But on that 
account no one has ventured to place England in America or 
Australia ; and it is strange how such a mistake should have 
been committed by Zend scholars in the present case. For 
even if a province or country in Central Asia had been named 
Aityana Vafijo, we could not have located the original home 
in that Province ; just as the abode of Varuna cannot be 
placed in the land named Varena, which is the ^end equiva* 
lent of Varuna. The whole of Darmesteter’s reasoning must, 
-therefore, be rejected as unsound and illogical, and but for 
•the preconceived notion that the original home of the Iranians 
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. cannot be placed in the far norths I think no scholar would- 
have cared to put forward such guesses. There are express 
pasK^es in the Avesta, which describe in unmistakable terms- 
the climatic characteristics of the Airj’ana Vafejo, and so far 
as I am aware, no valid reason has yet been assigned why vve 
should treat this description as mythical and have recourse to 
guess-work for determining the position of the primeval home. 
Thus at the beginning of the first Fargard, we are told that 
the Airyana Vafejo was the first good and happy creation of 
Ahura Ma^da, but Angra Mainyu converted it into a land of 
ten months winter and two months summer, evidently meaning 
that at the time when the Fargard was composed it was an ice- 
bound land. The winter of ten months’ duration, therefore, na- 
turally points to a position in the far north, at a great distance 
beyond the Jaxartes ; and it would be unreasonable to ignore 
this description which is characteristic only of the Arctic re* 
gions, and, relying on doubtful guesses, hold that the Airyana- 
Va6jo was the easternmost boundar>’ of the ancient Iran. As- 
the passage, where the ten months’ winter is described as the 
present principal climatic characteristic of the Airyana Va6jo, 
is very important for our purpose, I give below the transla- 
tions of the same by Darmesteter, Spiegel and Haug r — 
Vendidad, Fargard I. 

• DarmesUter. Siegel. Hav-g and Bunsen. 

S. The first of the 5. The first and best 3. As the first best of - 
good lands and coun- of regions and places regions and countries I, 
tries, which I, Ahura lave I created, I who who am Ahura Mazda, 
jiazea, created, was the am Ahnra-Mazda ; created Airyana Va&jo 
Airyana Vaejo, by the 6. The Airyana Vae- of good capability; 
good river DSitya. jo of the good creation, thereupon in opposition, 

Thereupon came An- 7. Then Angca Mai- to him Aogra iWoyos, 
gra Mainyu, who is all nyns, who is fall of the death-dealing, ere— 
death, and he counter- death, created an oppe- ated a mighty serpent 
created by his witch- sition to the same j and snow, the woik of 
craft the serpent in_ P, A great Serpent the Daevas, 
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J){iftnesMer, Spiegeh Hang and Bunsen, 

■tho river nnd winter, fvni3 Wintor, which the 
a work of the Dafcvas. Dafevas hare created. 

4. There are ton win. 0. Ten winter months 4 . Ton months of 

tor months there, two are there, two summer winter are there, two 
summer months ;* and months, months of suminor. 

those arc cold for the 10. And th<so are [Seven months of sum- 
waters, cold lor the cold ns to tho water, mer are there ; fire 
earth, cold for tho trees, cold as to tlie earth, months of winter there 
Winter falls there, with cold .na to tho trees. were; tho latter are 
tho worst of its plagues. 11 . After this to the cold as to water, cold 
middle of tlie earth, as to earth, cold ns 
— Darmesteter then to the heart of the to trees; there (is) — 
-statfe in a note that of- earth, midwinter, the heart of 

ter snmraer.months the Iff. Comes tlie win- winter; there all around 
Vendidad S&dah adds, ter; then c«n<« tho falls deep snow; there is 
“ It is known that (in most evil. the direst of plagues.Jf 

the ordinary course of 

nature] there are seven t A’. B . — ^According 

niontlis of summer and to Ilaug the whole of 

five of winter.” iho passage within brac- 

kets is a Inter nddicion. 

It will be seen from the above translations that they all 
agree in the main points, vi=., (i) that the Airyana Vafijo was 
the first good land created by Ahura Mazda, (a) that severe 
winter andjsnow were first introduced into it by Angra Mainyu, 

. and ( 3 ) that-aftcr the invasion of Angra Afainyu there were 
ten winter months and two summer months in that land. 
The only dif^e^ence between the three versions is that while 
l^armestetcr and Spiegel regard the last sentence “ And these 
are coW for the waters, etc,” as a part of the original text 
Ilaug regards it as a subsequent addition. All the translators 
again agree in holding that the statement " Seven months of 
summer are there and five montiis of winter " is a later inser- 
tion. But we shall take up this question afterwards. For the 
present we are concerned with the 5t.atemcnt that 

p/ fcifUcr ore f/Kre, tie® tuvntAe p/ tiimm'r,” and it 
will be seen that there is no difference on this jwnt in the 
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-three renderings given above. Another important fact men- 
tioned in the passage is that the prolonged duration of winter 
-svas the result of Angra Mainyu's counter-action, meaning 
thereby that before the invasion of Angra Mainyu different 
climatic conditions prevailed in that region. This view is 
further strengthened by the consideration that the Iranians 
could never have placed their Paradise in a land of severs 
winter and snow. Bunsen has, therefore, rightly observed that 
the Airyana Vaejo was originally a perfect country and had 
a very .mild climate, until the hostile deity created a powerful 
serpent and snow, so that only two months of summer remain- 
ed while winter prevailed during ten. In short, the passage 
in question speats of a sudden change, in the climate of the 
original home, a change that converted the paradise into a 
hind of ice-bound land with long and severe winters. If we, 
therefore, want to know what the land was like before the 
invasion of Angra Mainyu, we must reverse the climatic con- 
ditions that obtained after the invasion, and suppose that this 
cradle of the Iranian race was situated in the extreme north 
where long cool summers of ten months and short mild winters 
-of two months originally prevailed. It was Angra Mainyu 
who altered this genial climate by means of glaciation and 
rendered it unbearable to man. The description of tbe two 
•summer months after the invasion, that “These were 

cold as to the water, cold as to tbe earth, cold as to the trees," 
shows that after glaciation even the summer climate was 
unsuited for human habitation. 

■ e Viave a\)0vfc tttaV \Yiu passage in question in- 

dicates a sudden change in the climate of the Airyana Vaejo, 
converting ten months summer and two months winter into 
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sufficiently advanced to establish the existence of a mild cli- 
mate round about the North pole in ancient times. It was 
probably this difficulty which stared Zend scholars in the 
face when they declined to place the Atryana Va5jo in the far 
north, in spite of the plain description clearly indicating its 
northernmost position. Happily the recent discoveries in 
Geology and Archeology have not only removed this diffi* 
culty by establishing, on scientific grounds, the existence of a 
warm and genial climate near the North Pole in inter-glacial 
times, but have proved that the Polar regions were invaded, 
at least twice, by glaciation which destroyed their genial cli- 
mate. Thus it is now a settled scientific fact that the Arctic 
regions were once characterised by warm and short winters 
and genial and long summers, a sort of perpetual spring, and 
that this condition of things was totally upset or reversed 
by the advent of the Glacial period which made winters long 
and severe and summers short and cold. The description of 
the climatic changes introduced by Angra Mainyu into the 
Aiiyana Vafijo is, therefore, just what a modern geologist 
would ascribe to the Glacial epoch ; and when the ‘description 
is so remarkably and unexpectedly corroborated by the latest ' 
scientific researches, I fail to see on what ground we can 
lightly set it aside as mythical or imaginary. If some Zend 
scholars have done so in the past, it was because geological 
knowledge was not then sufficiently adwnced to establisli the 
probability of the description contained in the Avesta. But 
with new materials before us which go to confirm the Avcstic 
description of the Airj ana Vatjo in every detail, we shall be 
acting unwisely if wc decline to revise the conclusions of Send 
scholars arrived at some years ago on insufficient materia!?. 
When we look at the question from this point of view, wc 
have to place the site of the Ajry'ana Vadjo in the Arctic re- 
gions w’herc alone we cai^ luve a winter of ten monllis nt 
jTfteij t/ity. \Vc can escape from such a conclusion only hy 
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-denying the possibility that the passage in question contains 
^ny traditional account of the ancient home of the Iranians ; 
Jind this course seems to have been adopted by some .^end 
scholars of the day. But with the Vedic evidence, set forth and 
discussed in the previous chapters, before us, we need not have 
any of those apprehensions which have hitherto led many Zend 
scholars to err on the side of caution and mod eration. We have 
seen that there are strong grounds for liolding that the ancient 
Indo-European year was a year of ten months followed by along 
night of two months ; in other words, it was a year of ten sum- 
mer months and two winter months, that is, exactly of the same 
kind as the one which prevailed in the Airyana Vafijo before the 
happy land was invaded by the evil spirit. The word for 
summer in Zend is hama, the same as Sanskrit #a»»d, which means 
a year " in the ^tig-Veda. The p8riod|of ten summer months 
mentioned in the Avesta would, therefore, mean a year often 
months’ sunshine, or of ten m4>io«A<t j/upA, followed hy a long 
wintry night of two months as described in the previous chapters. 
It may be urged that the Vendidad does not say that the two 
winter months were all dark, and we have, therefore; no 
authority for converting two winter months into two months of 
continuous darkness- A little reflection will, however, show 
that the objection is utterly untenable. In-ordcr to have a winter 
•of ten months at the present day, wc must place the Airyana 
VaC-jo in the Arctic regions; and once \vc do so, a long night of 
one, two or three months follows as a matter of course. Tin's 
long night will now fall in the middle of the winter of ten 
months ; but before the last Glacial epoch, or the int-asion oC 
Angra Mainyu, when there w.is a summer of ten months in the 
Arctic regions, the duration of the long night and that of the 
winter of two months must liavc been co-extensive. That is an 
import.wt difference in the description of the paradise of tl>o 
Aryans, as it 1*5 at present and as U was before, the last Glacial 


*4 
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epoch. The long night characterised these regions ‘before tb&- 
Glacial period as it does at present But when the winters werc- 
short they corresponded with, and were confined only to, the 
long night; while at the present day, since the winter in the 
Arctic regions lasts for ten months, the long night falls in the- 
middle of such winter. The description of the Airyana Vatjo in 
the Vendidad, therefore, naturally leads us to infer that ten 
months sunshine or summer followed by two months dark winter 
represented the climatic conditions of the place before the inva- 
sion of Angra Mainyu, who converted summer into winter and 
rice versa, by introducing ice and snow into the land. \V^e have 
already referred to the maximum period of a hundred nights 
during which Tishtrya fought with Apaosha, and to the custom 
ofkeeping thedead bodies in the house for two nights, threenights 
or a month long in winter, until waters and light, which stood 
still in winter, again began to flow or come up, showing that the 
period was one of continuous darkness. These passoges taken in^ 
conjunction with the aforesaid description of the Airyana VaCjo 
clearly establish the fact that the paradise of the Iranians was 
situated in the extreme north or almost near the North Pole, and 
that it was characterised by long delightful summers, and ‘short 
and warm but dark winters, until it was rendered unfit for human 
habitation by the invasion of Angra Mainyu, or the advent of the 
Glacial epoch, which brought in severe winter and snow causing 
the land to be covered with an icecap several hundreds of feet in 
thickness. 

There is one more point which deserves to be noticed in 
this connection. We have seen that to the description of the 
Airyana Va4jo quoted above, thedd commentators have 

.added what is briieved to be an inconsistent statement, viz., that 
“Tliere are seven monthsofsummerand five of w-intcr therein. " 
Vr. Haug tlfinks that the paragraph *' The latter are cold as 
to water etc." is also a later addition, and must, therefore. 
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be taken with the “five months of winter.” But both Spiegel 
and Darmesteter, as well as the commentator, are of opinion 
that the phrases “And these are cold as to the water etc.” from a 
part of the original text, and must, therefore, be taken to refer to 
the two summer months ; and this view seems to be more 
reasonable, for a later insertion, if any, is more likely to be a 
short one than otherwise. The only addition to the original text 
thus seems to be the statement *‘ It is known that there are 
seven months of summer and five of winter ; ” and this must be 
taken as referring to the climatic conditions which obtained in 
the Airj'ana Vaejo before the inv'aston of Angra Mainyu, for the 
latter reduced the duration of summer only to two months, 
which again were cold to the water, the earth and the trees. 
It has been shown above that as the Airyana Vatjo was origin* 
ally a happy land, we must suppose that the first climatic 
conditions therein were exactly the reverse of those which were 
introduced into it by Angra Mainyu ; or, in other words, a sum- 
mer of ten months and a winter of two months must be said to 
have originally prevailed in this happy land. But the .?end 
commentators have stated that there were seven months of 
summer and five of winter therein ;and this tradition appears to 
have been equally old. for we read in the Bundahish (X.KV, 10.14) 
that “ on the day Auharmazd (first day) of AvSn the winter 
acquires strength and enters into the world, —and on the auspi- 
cious day AtarO of the month Din (the ninth day of the tenth 
month) the winter arrives, with much cold, at Alrdn-vcj, and 
until the end, in the au^icious month Spendarmad, winter 
ads*ancc 5 through the whole world ; on this account they kindle 
a fire everj’whcrc on the day Atarhof the month Di.i, and it 
forms an indication that the winter come. " Here the five 
months, of winter in the Aiej-ana VaCjo arc c-xj-ressly mention, 
cd to be Avan, Atari% Din, Vohuman and Spendarmad; and 
we arc told that RapUvin G 4 h is not celebrated during this 
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period as Rapitvln goes under^roimd during winter and comes 
up from below the ground in summer. The seven months of 
summer are similarly described in the same book as extending 
“ from the auspicious day Aiiharmazd (first) of the month Farvar- 
d?n to the auspicious day Aniran (last) of the month 
(XXV, 7). It seems from this account that the tradition of 
seven months summer and five months winter in the Airyana 
Vaejo was an old tradition, and the Bundahish, in recording it, 
gives us the climatic conditions in the ancient home and not, as 
supposed by some, those which the writer saw in bis own day. 
For in the twentieth paragraph of the same chapter twelve 
months and four seasons are enumerated, and the season of svinter 
is there said to comprise only the last three months of the year, 
t»s., D’n, VohOman and Spendarmad. I have shown elsewhere 
that the order of months in the ancient Iranian calendar was 
different from the one given in the Bundahish. But whatever the 
order may be, the fact of the prevalence of seven months sum* 
mcr and five months winter in the Airyana VaC-Jo seems to have 
been traditionally preserved in these passages; and the old Zend 
commentators on the Vcndidad appear to Iiave incorporated it 
into the original test, by way of. what may becalJctl.a marginal 
note, in their anxiety to prcscr\’C an old tradition. Wc have 
thus two different statements regarding the climatic con- 
ditions of the Aityana Vaejo before it was invaded by 
Angra Mainyu : one, that there were ten months of summer 
and two of winter, the reverse of the conditions introdnetd 
liy Angra Mainyu; and the other, traditionally preserval 
\yy tlie commentators;, n't , that there were seven summer 
months and fn-e winter months therein. It is supposed Ih-it 
the two statements are contradictory; and contnidictory th^' 
undoubtedly arc so long as wc do not jxjs'ess the true key to 
their interpretation. They arc inconsistent, if sve m-nke the 
Airyana Vaf}o the earlcmmost bouiularj* of the ancient Iran; 
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but if the paradise is placed m the circumpolar regions in the 
far north the inconsistency at once disappears, for then we ‘ 
can have Seven months summer and ten months summer at 
the same time in the different parts of the original home of 
the Iranians. We have seen in the discussion of the Vedic 
evidence that the legend of Aditi indicates seven months sum- 
mer or sun-shine» and the legend of the Dashagvas a sacrifi- 
cial session, or a period of sun-shine, of ten months. It has 
also been pointed out that between the North Pole and the 
Arctic circle the sun is above the horizon for any period longer 
than seven and less than twelve months according to tlie 
latitude of the place. There is, therefore,- nothing strange, ev« 
traordinaiy or inconsistent, if we get two statements in the 
Avesta regarding the duration of summer ri’n the primeval 
home ; and we need not assume that the commentators have 
added the statement of seven months summer simply because 
the description of two months summer and ten months winter 
did not appear to them suitable to the first land of blessing. 
It is not possible that the>' could have misunderstood the ori- 
ginal text in such a way as to suppose that the climatic con. 
ditions introduced by Angra Mainyii were the conditions 
whicii obhained originally in the Airj'ana Vaejo. We must, 
therefore, reject the explanation which tries to account for 
this later insertion on the ground that it was made by per- 
sons who regarded the description in the original a.s unsuited 
to the first created happy land. If the original te.xt is pro- 
pcriy read and interpreteJ, it gives ns a summer of ten 
months in the Ai^'ana Vaejo before Angra Mainyu's invasicn, 
and the statement regarding the summer of seven months re- 
fers to the same place and time. We have the same thing in 
the pig-Veda where the sun is once represented as having 
seven rays and once as having ten rays, meaning seven 
months and ten months of sun-shine, both of which arc pos- 
sible only in the Arctic regions. The two Avestic traditions 
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■Stated above must, therefore, be taken to represent the Arctic 
■climatic conditions prevailing in the ancient home in the far 
north ; and the correctness of the explanation is proved by 
the discussion in the foregoing chapters. With regard to the 
custom of kindling a fire on the ninth day of Din or the tenth 
month, noticed in the Bundahish, it seems to me that instead 
of taking it to be an indication that winter “Aos come,” it is 
better to trace its origin to the commencement of winter at 
that time in some part of the original home ; for if a tire is to 
he kindled there is greater propriety in kindling it to com- 
memorate the commencement of winter rather than the expiry 
of two out of five winter months. If the custom is so inter- 
preted, it will imply that a year of nine months and ten days 
was once prevalent in some part of the Aryan home, a conclu- 
sion well in keeping with the ancient Roman year of ten 
months. But apart from this suggestion, there is a striking 
coincidence between the Vedic and the Avestic tradition in this 
respect. According to the Bundahish (XXV, 20), the year is 
divided into four seasons of three months each, Farvardln, 
Ardavahisht and Horvadad constituting the season of the 
•spring ; T?r, AmerMad and Shatva’ro the summer ; Mitn\ 
Avan and Atar 6 the autumn ; and D?n, Vohilman and Spen- 
darmad, the winter. The fortieth day of SharaJ or autumn 
would, therefore, represent the tenth day (Abin) of Avin ; 
and the Vedic statement discussed in the ninth chapter, that 
Indra’s fight with Shambara commenced “ on the fortieth 
day of Sharad ” agrees well (only with a difference of ten 
days) with the statement in the Bundahish that the winter in 
the Airj’ana VaCjo commenced with the month of Av.hi the 
second month in autumn. Wc have thus a very close resem- 
blance bstwewr the Vedic and the Avestic tradition about the 
end of summer in the original Arctic home ; .and the corres- 
ponding Roman and Greek traditions hu%'c been previously 
noticed. In short, a year of seven or ten months sun-shine 
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-can be traced back to the Indo-European period ; and since its 
•double character can be etplained only by placing the ori- 
'ginal home in the circumpolar regions, %ve are inevitably led 
to the conclusion that the Aiiyana Vaejo must also be placed 
in the same region. The Avestic account is by itself plain 
.and intelligible, and the apparent inconsistencies would have 
been explained in a natural way long ago, if ^end scholars 
had not created unnecessary difficulties by transferring the 
site of this Paradise to the east of the ancient Iran. Under 
these circumstances it is needless to say which of the two theo- 
ries regarding the position of the Airyana Vafijo is correct; 
for no one would accept a hypothesis which only enhances the 
-confusion, in preference to one which explains everything in a 
natural and satisfactory manner. 

We have so far discussed the passage in the first Fargard 
which describes the climate of the Airyana Vafijo. The 
passage, even when taken by itself, is quite intelligible on 
the Arctic theory ; bat in ascertaining the original climate 
-of the Airyana Vaejo we supposed that it was the reverse 
K)f the one introduced by the invasion of Angra Mainyu. 
The second Fargard of the Vendidad, which is similar in 
•character to the first, contains, however, a passage, which 
-does away with the necessity of such assumption, by giving 

• us a graphic description of the actual advent of ice and 

• snow which ruined the ancient Iranian Paradise. This Far- 
gard is really a supplement to the first and contains a more 

• detailed account of the Airj’^ua Vafejo and a description of the 
paradisiacal life enjoyed there before Angra Mainyu afflicted 
it with the plague of winter and snow. This is evident from 
the fact that the coming of the severe winter is foretold in 
this Fargard and Yima is >vamed to prepare against it ; 
Avhile in the first Fargard the happy land is described as ac- 
tually ruined by Angra Mainyu’s invasion. Darmesteter 
.divides this Fai^rd into tn*o parts, the first comprising the 
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first twenty (or according to Spiegel forty-one) paragraphsp 
and the second the remaining portion of the Fargard. In the- 
first part Ahura Mazda 'is said to have asked king Yima the- 
toiler of the Airyana Vaejo, who is called SrtUo Airyen^ 
vacjahS, ‘ famous in Airyana Vafijo *, to receive the law from 
Mazda ; but Yima refused to become the bearer of the law' 
and he was, therefore, directed by Ahura Mazda to keep his 
people happy and make them increase. Yima is accordingly 
represented as making his men thrive and increase by keeping' 
away death and disease from them, and by thrice enlarging 
the boundaries of the country which had become too narrow' 
for its inhabitants. Whether this fact represents a gradual' 
.expansion of the oldest Aryan settlements in the Arctic home- 
we need not stop to inquire. The second part of the Fargard 
opens with a meeting of the celestial gods called by Ahura 
Mazda, and “the fair Yima, the good shepherd of high re- 
nown in the Airyana Vaejo,” is said to have attended this- 
meeting with all his excellent mortals. It was at this meet-- 
ing that Yima was distinctly warned by Ahura Mazda that 
fatal winters U'ere going to fall on the happ)- land and de- 
stroy everything therein. To provide against this calamity the- 
Holy One advised Yima to make a V'ara or enclosure, and 
remove there the seeds of every kind of animals and plants for 
preserration. Yima made the Vara accordingly, and the Far. 
gard informs us that in Ibis Vara the sun, the moon and the 
stars “rose hut owe a year," and that year eeeinfrl only ns n thy '* 
to the inhabitants thereof. The Fargard then closes with the- 
description of the Inppy life led Ly the inhabitanl.s of this Vara 
of which ^arathushtra and his son Urvntadnara arc sa}<}tol>c 
the masters or overseers. 

yjma‘s Vara here described is something like Noali'f^ 
ark. But there is this difference betwetsr the two that while 
the Biblical delugeisof w.itcrand rain, the Avast ic deluge 
is of mow and ice; and the latter not only does not conflict 
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with geological evidence but is, on the contrary', fully 
and unexpectedly confirmed by it. Secondly, the description 
that “ a year seemed only as a day " to tlie inhabitants of 
this Vara, and that the sun and stars “ rose only once a year 
therein," serves, in an unmistakable manner, to fix the geo- 
graphical position of this Vara in the region round a^ut 
the North Pole; for nowhere on the surface of the earth 
can we have a year-long day-and-night except at the Pole. 
Once the position of Yima’s Vara is thus fixed the posi- 
tion of the Airyana Vaejo is at once determined ; for Yima’s 
Vara, as stated in the Mainyo-i-khard, must obviously be 
located in the Airyana Vaejo. Here is, therefore, another 
argument for locating the Aiiyana Vafgo in the extreme north 
and not to the west of the ancient Iran, as Spiegel, Daimc- 
steter and others have done. For whether Yima’s Vara 
be real or mythical, we cannot suppose that the knowledge of 
a year-long day and of the single rising of the sun during the 
whole year was acquired simply by a stretch of imagination, 
and that it is a mere accident that it tallies so well with the 
description of the Polar day and night. The authors of the 
Fargard may not have themselves witnessed these phenomena, 
but there can be no doubt that ihc>’ knew these facts bj* 
tradition ; and if so, we must suppose that their remote 
ancestors must have acquired this knowledge b>- personal 
experience in their home near the North Pole. Those tliat 
locate the Aiiyana Vaf/o in the extreme cast of the Ira- 
nian highland try to account for ten montlis winter therein 
by assuming that a tradition of a decrease in the earth’s 
temperature was still in the mind of the author of this 
Fargard, or that the altitude of the table-land, where the 
Oxus and the Ja.xartes take their rise, was far higher in 
ancient times than at present, therein' producing a cold 
climate. Both these explanations are however artificial and 
unsatisfactory'. It is true tliat a lugh altitude produces a 
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cold climate ; but in the present instance the climate of the 
Airyana Vaftjo was mild and genial before the invasion of 
Angra Mainyu, and "we must, therefore, suppose that the Iranian 
table-land vvas not elevated at first, until Angra Mainyu upheaved' 
it and produced a cold climate. But the present altitude of the 
iplateau is not so great as to produce a winter of ten months, 
and this requires us again to assume the submergence of this 
land after the invasion of Angra Mainyu. Unfortunately there is 
no geological evidence forth-coming to support the upheaval and 
-submergence of this land in the order mentioned above. But 
-even if such evidence were forthcoming, the explanation would 
still fail to account why the inhabitants of Yima’s Vara in the 
Airyana Vafijo regarded a year as a single day, a description, 
which is true only at the North Pole. All attempts to locate 
the primitive Airyana Vafijo in a region other' than the 
circumpolar country must, therefore, be abandoned. Thenames 
•of mythical rivers and countries may have been transferred in 
later times to real terrestrial rivers and provinces} but if we were 
to settle the position of the primitive rivers or countries by a 
reference to these new names, we can as well locate the Airyana 
VaCjo between the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains in 
India, for in later Sanskrit literature the land lying between these 
two mountains is called the Atylivartaor the abode of the Aryans. 
The mistake committed by Darmesteter and Spiegel is of the 
Kime kind. Instead of determining the position of the Airyana 
Vaejo from the fact that a winter of ten months is said to have 
been introduced therein by Angra Mainyu, and that ayearseemed 
only as a day to the inhabitants tiicrcof, they have tried to guess 
it from the uncertaindamfumisliedby the nam«» of rivers in Iran, 
though they were aware of the fact that these names were origi- 
nally the names of mythical rix'Crs and were attached to the 
real rivers in Iran only in later times, wlicn a branch of the 
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Aryan race went over to and settled in that country. Naturally 
•enough this introduced greater confusion into the 'acccount of 
the Airyana Vaejo instead of elucidating it, and scholars tried to 
-get out of it by supposing that the whole account is either 
mythical, or is, at best, a confused reminiscence of the ancient 
Iranian home. The recent scientific discoveries have, however, 
proved the correctness of the Avestic traditions, and in the 
light thrown upon the subject by the new materials there is no 
•course left but to reject the erroneous speculations of those 
•^end scholars that make tbe Airyana Vaejo the eastern boundary 
•of ancient Iran. 

But the most important part of the second Fargard is the 
warning conveyed by Ahura Mazda to Yima that fatal winters 
were going to fall on the land ruled over by the latter, and the 
description of glaciation by which the happy land was to be 
ruined. The warning is in the form of a prophecy, but any 
one who reads the two Fargards carefully can see that the 
passage really gives us a description of the Glacial epoch 
witnessed by the ancestors of tbe Iranians. We give belcAV 
the translation of the passage both by D.-irmestcter and 
.Spinel. 

Vendioad, Fargard II. 


Darni(9t<ifr- 

22. And Ahura Mazda spake 
unto Yima saying, *‘0 fair 
Yima, son of Vivanghat! 
Uponthe material world the 
fatal winters are going to fall, 
that shall bring the fierce, foul 
frost ; upon the material world 
the fatal winters are going to 
fall, that shall make snow- 
flakes fall thick, even an 


^ 0 . Then spake Ahura Mazda 
to Yima: “Yima the fair, the 
son of ViranhSo, 

47, Upon the corporeal world 
will the evil of winter come : 

4S. Wherefore a vehement, 
destroying frost will arise. 

49. Upon the corporeal u-orld 
will the evil of winter come : 

50. Wherefore snow will fall 
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Darmesteter, 

aredvi deep on the high- 
est tops of mountains. 


23. And all the three sorts 
of beasts shall perish, those 
that live in the wilderness, 
and those that live on the 
tops of the mountains, and 
those that live in the bosom 
of the dale, under the shelter 
of stables. 

24. Before that winter, those 
fields would bear plenty of 
grass for cattle: now with 
floods that stream, with snows 
th:it melt, it will seem a hap. 
py land in the world, the land 
wherein footprints even of 
sheep may still be seen- 

25. Therefore make thee a 
\'ara, long as a riding-ground, 
on everj’ side of the square, 
and thither bring the seeds 
of sljeep and oxen, of men, 
of dogs, of birds, and of red 
blazing fires. 


Sfiogel. 

in great abundance, 

51. On the summits of the 
mountains, on the breadth of 
the heights. 

52. From three (places), O' 
Yima, let the cattle depart, 

53. If they are in the most 
fearful places, 

54. If they are on the tops of 
the mountains, 

55. If the}’ are in the depths- 
of the \*alleys, 

56. To secure dwelling places.- 

57. Before this winter the 
countrj’ produced pasture; 

58. Before flow waters, behind' 
is the melting of the snow. 

59. Clouds, O Yima, will come* 
over the inhabit.nted regions, 

60. Which now behold thtr 
feet of tlie greater and smaller 
cattle : 

61. Therefore make thou a 
circle of the length of a race- 
ground to al! four corners. 

62. Thither bring thou the 
seed of the cattle, of the l>casts- 
offMirden, and of men, of dogs, 
of birds, and of the red bum- 
ing fires. 


Can an) thing, we ask, !« more clear .and distinct than 
the above description of the advent of the Gkicial qoch in the 
happy land over whicli Vima ruled, and where a year 
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■equivalent to a single day? There is no reference to Angra 
Mainyu in this passage which describes in the form of a pro- 
phecy the evils of glaciation, much in the same manner as a 
THOdem geologist would describe the progress of the ice-cap 
•during the Glacial period. Ahura Sfazda tells Vima that fierce 
and foul frost will fall on the material world, and even the tops 
of the highest mountains wiU be covered witli or rather buried 
in snow which will destroy all living beings whether on the tops 
of the mountains or in the valleys below. The snow, it js said, 
would fall aredvi deep, which Spinel translates by the phrase 
^ in great abundance,’ while Darmesteter, quoting from the com- 
mentarj’, explains in a footnote that ‘‘even %vhere it (the snow) 
is least, it will be one Vitasti two fingers, that is, fourteen fingers 
■deep." .A cubit of snow, at the loxvcst, coveringl-tho highest 
tope of the mountains and the lowest depths of the valleys alike 
cannot but destroy all animal life ; and I do not think that the 
l>eginning of the Ice-age can be more vividly described. With 
this express passage beforeusascribing the ruin of the happy hnd 
to the in\*asion of ice and winter, we should have no dilTiculty 
whatsoever in rightly interpreting the meaning of the invasion 
•of Angra Mainyu described in the be'lnning of the first Karg.ird. 

It is no longer a matter of inference that the original genial 
climate of the Airyana VaC-jo was rendered inclement by the 
in\’asion of winter and snow, afterwards introduced into the land. 
The above passage jays «o in distinct terms, and the description 
is so graphic that we cannot regard it as mythic.il or irnagin.iry. 
Add to it the fact that the recent geological discoveries have 
csVrAAisVicd the eaVstenceo? two period', the 

of which closed and the post-GIacial period commenced, accord- 
ing to American geologists, not later tli.m about -Sooo K. C. 
When the Avcstic Uaditions rcgawlmg the destnetion of the 
primei*al Arctic home by glaciation is thus found to be in com- 
plete harmony with the latest gcolc^cal researches, there is no 
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reason, except prejudice, why we should not regard the Avesticr 
account as a correct reminiscence of an old real historical fact. 
The author of the^Fargards- in question cannot be supposed to- 
havfe given us by imagination such a graphic account of a. 
phenomenon, which is broi^ht to light or discovered by the 
scientists only during the last forty or fifty years. Dar- 
mesteter in his translation of the Fargards observes in a foot- 
note that the account of glaciation is the result of a mythical’ 
misunderstanding by which winter was thought to be the 
counter-creation of IrSn Vej. This passed off very well twenty 
3’ears ago;]but the phenomenon of glaciation in the Ice-age- 
is now better understood, and we cannot accept guesses and 
conjectures of scholars regarding the meaning of a passage 
in the Avesta which describes the glaciation of the Iranian 
paradise. It only proves how the ancient records, howsoever 
express and distinct they may be, are apt to be misunderstood 
and misinterpreted owing to our imperfect knowledge of the- 
climatic or other conditions or surroundings amongst which 
the ancestors of our race lived in remote ages. But for such a 
misunderstanding, it was not difficult to perceive that the 
Aiiy’ana VaCjo, or the original home of the Aryan race, was 
situated near the North Pole, and that the ancestors of our 
race abandoned it not out of “ irresistible impulse," or "over- 
crowding," but simply because it was mined by the invasion 
of snow and ice’broiight on by the Glacial epoch. In short, 
the Avestic tradition, as recorded in this Fargard, is the oldest • 
documentary- evidence of the great climatic conmlsion, which 
look place several hundreds of years ago, and the scientific 
evidence of which was discovered only during the last forty 
or fifty years. It is, therefore, a matter of regret that the im- 
jTorlance of this tradition should have been so long misunder- 
stood or overlooked. 

It will be seen from tlie foregoing discussion that tlie tr»- 
diticnal evidence jueserted in the first two Fargards of the- 
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A'endidad is especially important for our purpose. The Dawn- 
hymns in the Big- Veda supply us with the evidence of a long 
continuous dan n of thirty days in the ancient home, and ther'^ 
are passages in the Vedas which speak of a long continuous 
night of SIS months or of shorter duraticn, and a year of seven 
or ten months. It can also be shown that several Vedic myths 
•and deities bear an unmistakable stamp of their Arctic orivin 
But, as stated before, in the whole Vedic literature there is 
no passage which will enable us to determine the time when 
the Polar regions were inhabited, or to ascertain the reason 
why they were abandoned. For that purpose we drew upon 
geolog>- which has recently established the fact that the cli- 
mate of the circumpolar regions, which is now so cold ns to 
render the land unsuited for human habitation, was mild and 
genial before the last Glacial period. It followed, therefore, 
that if the Vedic evidence pointed to an Arctic home, the fore-' 
fathers of the Aryan race must have lived therein not o/ter 
but btf^re the last.Glacial epoch. But the traditions presen'ed 
in the Avesta dispense with the necessity of relying on geology 
for this purpose. We hare new direct traditional evidence- 
to shew (I I that the Airyana Vaejo had originally a good cli. 
mate, but Angra JIainyu converted it into a winter often and 
a simmer of two months. (2) that the Air>ana VaCjo was so 
situated that the inhabitants ofYima’s Vara therein regarded 
the year only as a day, and saw the sun rise only once a 
year, and (3) that the happy land was rendered uninhabifaWe- 
by the advent of a Glacial epoch which destroyed all life there- 
in. It is true, that but for recent geological dircoieries these 
statements, howsoever plain and distinct, would have remained 
unintelligible,. or regarded as improbable by scholars, ^yho- 
would ha\e always tried, as Daimcsteter has already done, to 
put some artificial or unnatural construction upon these pas. 
sages to render the same comprehensible to them. W'e cannot, 
therefore, deny that we arc indebted to these rcientific 
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reason, except prejudice, whj- we should not regard the Avestic 
account as a correct reminiscence of an old real historical fact. 
The author of thetFargards- in question cannot be supposed to- 
have given us by imagination such a graphic account of a- 
phenomenon, which is broi^ht to light or discovered by the 
scientists only during the last forty or fifty years. Dar- 
mesteter in his translation of the Fargards observes in a foot- 
note that the account of glaciation is the result of a mythical' 
misunderstanding by which winter was thought to be the 
counter-creation of Irto V£j. Thisjxissed off very well twenty 
3’ears agojlbut the phenomenon of glaciation in the Ice-age- 
is now better understood, and we cannot accept guesses and 
conjectures of scholars regarding the meaning of a passage 
in the Avesta which describes the glaciation of the Iranian 
paradise. It only proves how the ancient records, howsoever 
express and distinct they may be, are apt to be misunderstood 
and misinterpreted owing to our imperfect knowledge of the 
climatic or other conditions or surroundings amongst which 
the ancestors of our race lived In remote ages. But for such a 
misunderstanding, it was not difficult to perceive that the 
Airyana VaCjo, or the original home of the Aryan race, was 
situated near the North Pole, and that the ancestors of our 
race abandoned it not out of “ irresistible impulse,” or “over- 
crowding,” but simply because it was ruined by the invasion 
of snow and ice 'brought on by the Glacial epoch. In short, 
the Avcstic tradition, as recorded in this Fargard, i.s the oldest • 
documentary evidence of the great climatic convulsion, whiclr 
took place sevcr.al hundreds of years ago, and the .scientific 
evidfnee of which w.as disco%crcd only during the last forty 
or fifty years. It is, therefore, a matter of regretthattheirn- 
jofianre of this tradition should ha\*c been so long misunder* 
^JD<xl or overlookftb 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that the tra- 
diticnal evidtnee pri'ser\td in Ihe first two Fargaids of the 
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•Vendidad is especially important for our purpose. The Dawn- 
hymns in the Rig-Veda supply us with the evidence of a lon^^ 
continuous dawn of thirty days in the ancient home, and there- 
are passages in the Vedas which speak of a long continuous- 
ni ght of six months or of shorter duration, and a year of seven 
or ten months. It can also be show'n that several Vedic myths 
and deities' bear an unmistakable stamp of their Arctic origin. 
But, as stated before, in the whole \'edic literature there is 
no passage which will enable us to determine the time when 
the Polar regions were inhabited, or to ascertain the reason 
why they were abandoned. For that purpose we drew upon 
geologj’ which has recently established the fact that the cli- 
mate of the circumpolar r^ions, which is now so cold ns to 
tender the, land unsuited for human habitation, was mild and 
genial btfore the last Glacial period. It followed, therefore, 
that if we \’edic evidence pointed to an Arctic home, the fore- 
father/ of the Aryan race must have lived therein ttot after 
but the last ^Glacial epoch. But the traditions preserved 

^i^,l|i^Avcsta dispense with the necessity of relying on geology 
/ for this purpose. We ba\c new direct traditional evidence 
toshfcSv(.i) that the Airyana Vafijo bad originally agoodclU 
mate, but Angra Jfainyu converted it into a winter of ten and 
a .simmer of two months, (2) that the Aiiyana VaCjo was so 
situated that the inhabitants of Yi'ma’s Vara therein regarded 
the year onlv as a day, and saw the sun rise only once a 
year, and (3) that the happy land w.as rendered uninhabifaWc 
by the advent of a Glacial epoch which destroyed all life there- 
in. It is true, that but for recent geological dirco\ cries these 
statements, howsoever plain and distinct, would have remained 
unintelligible, . or regarded as improbable by rcholars, who- 
w:ouId have always tried, as Darmcsteter has already done, to 
put some artificial or unnatural construction upon these pas- 
sages to'rendcr the same comprehensible to them. We cannot, 
therefore, deny that we are indebted to these rcifntific 
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-discoveries for enabling us to determine the true meaning of the 
Avestic traditions, and to clear the mist of misinterpretation 
that has gathered round them. But nevertheless, the value of 
this traditional testimony is not thereby impaired in any way. 
It is the oldest traditional record, preserved by human memory, 
of the great catastrophe which overtook the northern portion 
of Europe and Asia in ancient times, and obliged the Aryan 
inhabitants of the Arctic r^ions to migrate southwards. It 
has been preserved during thousands of years simply as an 
ancient record or tradition, though its meaning was notintel-- 
ligible, until at last we now see that the accuracy of the account 
is fully and unexpectedly borne out by the latest scientific 
researches. There are very few instances where science has 
proved the accuracy of the ancient semi-religious records in 
this way. When the position of the .^iryana Vafijo and the 
■cause of its ruin are thus definitely settled both by traditional 
and scientific evidence, it naturally follows that the .sixteen 
lands mentioned in the first Fargard of the Vendidad m^ust be 
taken to mark the gradual diffusion of the Iranians from x^heir 
ancient home to the country of the Rasa and the seven rivers; 
or, in other words, the Fargard must be regarded as historical 
and not geographical as maintained by Spiegel and Darme- 
steter. It is true that the first Fargard does not s^y anything 
about migration. But when the site of the Airyana VaCjo is 
placed in the extreme north, and when we are told in the 
second Fargard that the land was ruined by icc, no specific 
mention of migration is needed, and the fact that the sixteen 
lands arc mentioned in a certain specUte order is naturally 
understood, in that case, to mark the successive stages of 
migration of the Indo-Inmian people. It is not contended 
tliat c\’er>' word in tliese two Fargards may be historically 
correct. Ko one would expect such a rigid accuracy in the 
reminiscences of old times tradition.illy preserved. Jt 
also true that the Airyana Va6jo has grown into a sort of. 
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mythical land in the later Parsi literature, somewhat like Mount 
Meru, the seat of Hindu gods, in the Pur&nas. But for all that 
we cannot deny that in the account of the Airyana Vafijo in 
the first two Fargards of the Vendidad we have a real historical 
reminiscence of the Arctic cradle of the Iranian or the Aryan 
races, and that the Fargard gives us a description of the countries 
through which the Indo-Iranians had to pass before they settled 
in the Hapta Hendu or on the floods of Rangha, at the 
b^inning of the post-Glacial period. 

This story of the destruction of the original home by ice 
may well be compared with the story of deluge found in the 
Indian literature. The oldest of these accounts is contained 
in the Shatapatha Br 4 hmana{ 1 , 8,1, i-io), and the same story is 
foond, with modifications and additions, in the Mab&bhirata 
(Vana-Parvan, Ch. I87), and in the M&tsya, the Bh&gavata and 
other Puranas. All these passages arc collected and discussed 
by Muir in the first Volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts {3rd 
Ed. pp. 181-220) ; and it is unnecessary to examine them at any 
length in this place. We are concerned only with the Vedic 
version of the story and this appears in the above mentioned 
passage in the Shatapatha Br&hmana. A fish is there represented 
as having fallen into the hands of Manu along with water brought 
for washing in the morning. The fish asked Manu to save him, 
and in return promised to rescue Manu from a flood (aup'AaA) 
that would sweep aw'ay (nirvodM) all creatures. The Brihmana 
does not say when and where this conversation took place, nor 
■describes the nature of the calamity more fully than that it 
was a flood. Manu preserved the fish first in a jar, then in a 
trench, and lastly, by carrying him to the ocean. The fish 
then warns Manu that in such and such a year (not definitely 
specified) the destructive flood will come, and advises him to 
construct a sbip| (ntfram) and embark in it when the flood 
■would arise. .*Manu constructs the ship accordingly, and when 
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the flood rises, embarks in it, fastens its cable {i^dsham) to the 
fish’s hom and passes over {i^i-dndrdva) to “this northern 
mountain ” {ctam ttUaram girim) by which phrase the com- 
mentator understands the Himavat or the Himalaya mountain 
to the north of India. The .fish then asks Manu to fasten 
the ship to a tree, so that it may gradually descend, without 
going astray, along with the subsiding water; and Manu acts 
accordingly. We are told that it is on this account that the 
northern mountain has received the appellation of J/anor-ova- 
aar/'o^m Or ‘ Manu’s descent.’ Manu was the only person 
thus saved from the deluge ; and desirous of offspring he 
sacrificed with the i‘dka-yajna, and threw butter, milk, and 
curds as oblations into the waters. Thence in a year rose a 
woman named Id5, and Manu living with her begot the off- 
spring, which is called Manu’s off-spring {prajdtih). This is 
the substance of the story as found in the Shatapatha Br/lh* 
mana, and the same incident is apparently referred to in the 
Atharva Veda Samhita (XIX, 39 , 7*8), which says that the 
kwhiha plant was born on the very spot on the summit 
of the Himavat, the seat of the ‘ Gliding down of the ship' 
(tuiva-prabhramshanam), the golden ship with golden tackle 
that moved through the heaven. In the Mahilblilrata ver- 
ston of the legend this peak of the HimAlaya is said to bo 
known as Nau-bandhanam, but no further details regarding the 
place or time are given. The Mdtsya Pcir-tna, however, mcn- 
tion.s Malaya, or the Malabar, as the seme of Mann's austerity, 
and in tlic BhAgavata, Satyavrata, king of Oravida, is said 
to be the hero of the story. Muir has comp;ircd these accounts 
and |»inted out the differences Iwtwecn the oldest and tho 
later versions of the story, showing how it was amplified of 
mhrge<l in later limes. Wcare, however, concerned with ih® 
oldest account ; and so far as it goes, it gives us no clue for 
determining the place whence Manu embirkw! in the ship. 
The dthige again appears to be one of water, and not oflr® 
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^nd snow as described in the Avesta. Nevertheless it seems 
■that the Indian storj* of ddnge refers to the same catastrophe 
as is described in the Avesta and not to any local deluge of 
water or rain. For though the Sbatapatha Brahmana men- 
"tions only a flood {(tughah), the word jrrdleya, r\hich Pinini 
’(Vn, 3, 2) derives from pralaya (a deluge), signifies ‘snow,’ 
•‘frost,’ or ‘ice* in the later Sanskrit literature. This indi- 
-oates that the connection ofice rvith tlie deluge was not ori- 
ginally unknown to the Indians, though in later times it seems 
to have been entirely overlooked. Geology informs us that 
every Glacial epoch is characterised by extensive inundation 
of the land with waters brought down by great rivers flowing 
from the glaciated districts, and carrying an amount of sand 
or mud along with them. The word or a flood, in the 

Shatapatha Brihmana may, therefore, be taken to refer to 
such sweeping floods flowing from the glaciated districts, and 
we may suppose Manu to have been carried along one of these 
in a ship guided by the flsh to the sides of the Him&laya 
mountain. In short, it is not necessary to bold that the ac- 
count in the Shatapatha Brahmana refers to the water-deluge 
pure and simple, whatever the later PurAnas may say; and if 
so, we can r^rd the Brohmanic account of deluge as but a 
•different version of the Avestic deluge of ice. It was once 
suggested that the idea of deluge may have been introduced 
into India from an exclusively Semitic source; but this 
theory is long ago abandoned by scholars, as the stoiy of the 
-deluge is found in such an ancient book as the Shatapatha 
Brihmana, the dale of which has now been ascerta'med to be 
noi ItUcr than 2500 B. C., from the fact that it expressly as- 
signs to the KiittikAs, or the Pleiades, a position in the due 
east. It is erident, therefore, that the story of the deluge is 
Arj’an in origin, and in that case the /\vestic and the Vedic 
.account of the deluge must be traced to the same source. It 
may also be remarked that Yima, who is said to hate 
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constructed the Vara in the Avesta, is there described as the- 
son of Vivanghat ; and Manu, the hero in the Indian story, 
though be receives no epithet in the account of the deluge in 
the Shatapatha Br&hmana, is very often described in the 
Vedic literature as the' son of Vivasvat (Faitrarnfa), the- 
Iranian Vivanghat, (Shat. BrAh. XIII, 4, 3, 3 ; pig. VIII, 52, 
i). Yama is also expressly called Vaivasvafa in the Big- 
Veda (X, 14, i). This shows that in spite of the fact that 
Yima is the hero in one account and Manu in the other, and 
that one is said to be the deluge of ice and the other of ^vaterr 
•vve may r^ard the accounts as referring to the same 

geological phenomenon.* The Avestic account is, however, more 
specific than that in the Shatapatha BrShraafia, and as it is 

* The story of the deluge is found also ia other Aryan mythologies. 

The following extract from Greta’s History of Greece (Yol. I, Chap. 5) 
gives the Greek version of the story and some of the incidents therein 
bear striking resemblance to the incidents in the elory of Mnnu j— * 

“ The enormous iniquity with which earth was contaminated — m 
A pollodftrus says, by the then existing brazen race,or as others say, by the 
fifty monstrous sons of Lykafio—provoked Zeus to send a general deluge, 
An unremitting and terrible rain laid the whole of Greece under water, 
except the highest mountaia-tops, whereon a few stragglers found rcfup®* 
Deukaliin was saved in a chest or ark, which he had been foro'varned by 
his father Prometheus to construct. After floating for nine days on the 
^vator, ho at length landed on the summit of Mount Ibrnasses. ZoM hav* 
ing sent HormSs to him,pronibing to grant wliatover he asked, h® pmy®'^ 
tint men and companions might be sent to him in his solitude; nceordingb 
Z«3s directed both him and Pyrrhi (his wife) to cast stonos over 
)) 0 ods : those cast by Pyrrlia became women, those by PeukallCin weo. 
And thns the “stony race of men” (if we may )jo allowed to translate'*” 
etymology which tho Greek language presents exactly, and wliich ha? 

Ix'on dlsd lined by Htsiiod, by Fimlar, by Epicliarmas, and by Vifg* 1 
isune to tenant tho soil of Gnoce. Deaknli6n on landing from tlK* ark pa 
crificed ft grftteful oOcring to Zens PJiyxios.or the God of escape; h" 
erected altars in Thessaly to tho twelve great gcsls «'f Olympu*." _ 

In ccnniieoting uj>on tlieaboi'o story Grote remarks llwit the 

^dthUiWoge WAS firmly beliovwl throughout the historical ap*’" ^ 

. Greece, nod rnron Aristotle, in hia inHcorologicnl work, adndt? 
reasons oj*^n »r as an un<ju«t«onable fait. 
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-corroborated, almost in every detail, by the scientific evidence 
regarding the advent of the Glacial epoch in early times, if 
follows that the tradition preserved in the two Fai^rds of the 
Vendidad is older than that in the Shatapatha Brahmaha. 
Dr. Haug has arrived at a similar conclusion on linguistic 
grounds. Speaking about the passage in the Vendidad he 
says “ the original document is certainly of high antiquity 
and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces which com- 
pose the evisting Vendidad.” The mention ofHapta Hendu, 
a name not preserved even in the later Vedic literature, is 
said also to point to the same conclusion. 

We may here refer to certain passages cited ly Muir in 
his Original Sanskrit Texts (3rd Ed. Vol. II.pp 322-329) to 
show that the reminiscences of the northern home have been 
preserved in the Indian literature. He first refers to the cx. 
pression thit(a\n or ‘a hundred winters,’ occurring In se- 
veral places in the pig-Veda ( 1 , 64, 14; 11 , 33, 2 ; V, s*}» ^5 J 
VI, 48, 8), and remarks that though the expression 
ihaiam, or ‘ a hundred autumns,* also occurs in the (lig- 
Veda (II, 27, 10; VII, 60 , 16), yet himdh may be re- 

garded as a relic of the period when the recollection of the 
colder r^ions from which the Vedic Aiyos ^migrated had not 
yet been entirely forgotten. The second passage quoted by 
him is from the Aitarej’a Brabmana (VIII, X4) which says 
“ wherefore in this northern r^'on all the people who dwell 
Ijej’ond the Himavat, (called) the Uttara Kurus and the 
Uttara Madras are consecrated to the glorious rule (Vairij- 
yam).” TheUttara Kurus arc again described in the same 
Brihmana (VIII, 23) as the land of gods which no mortal 
may conquer, showing that the country had come to be re- 
garded as the domain of mythology. The Uttara Kurus arc 
also mentioned in the RAm2yana (IV, 43, 3S) as the abode 
of those who performed tlic meritorious works, and in the 
>Iahib 1 iirata (Sabhi-Pan*an, Ch, 2S) .Arjtsia is told *■ Here 
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are the Uttara Kurus whom no one attempts to combat-’'' 
That the Uttara Kurus were not a fabulous land is shown by 
the fact that a mountain, a people and a city called Ottoro-- 
corra is mentioned by Ptolemy, and Lassen thinks that Me- 
gasthenoB had the Uttara Kurus in view when he referred to- 
the Hyperboreans. Muir concludes this section with a passage 
from the S&^okhy^iyana or the KauahUaW Br^hmana (VII, 6) 
where Pathyik Svasti, or the goddess of speech, is said to- 
know the northern region (ndicAim disham), and we are told. 
that *' Hence in the northern region speech is better kno^vn 
and better spoken, and it is to the north that men go to learn 
speech.’' Muir thinks that some faint reminiscence of an 
early connection with the north may be traced in these pass-- 
ages. But none of them are conclusive, nor have we any in- 
dication therein of the original home being in tho Arctic re- 
gions, as we have in the case of the Vedic passages discussed 
previously which speak of the long, continuous dawn and 
night, or a year of ten months. We may, however, take the- 
passages cited by Muir as corroborative evidence and they 
have been referred to here in the same light. It is upon the 
Vedic passages and legends examined in the previous chapters 
and the Avestic evidence discussed above that we mainly 
rely for establishing the existence of the primeval Aryanhomc- 
in the Arctic regions; and when both these are taken together 
^ve get direct traditional testimony for holding that the origi- 
nal home of the Aryan races was situated near the North 
Pole and not in Centra! Asia, that it was destroyed by the 
advent of the Glacial epoch, and that the Xndo-Iranians, who 
were compelled to leave the country, migrated southwards,, 
and passing through several provinces of Centr.ai Asia even- 
tually settled in tho valley's of the Oxijs, the Indus, the 
Kubhi and the RasA, from which region we.sce them again 
migrating, the Indians to the east and Uie Persians to the 
west at the early dawn of the later traditional history. 



CHAPTER XII. 

COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY. 

The value of Comparative Mythology as corroborative evidence 
— Its use in the present case — The ancient calendars of the 
European Aryan races — The plurality of Dawns in the Lettish, 
the Greek and the Celtic mytholt^' — The ancient Roman year 
often months and Numa* reform thereof— Plutarch’s view-Im- 
probabilit)’ of Lignana’s theory pointed out-The ancient Celtic 
year-Closed with the last day of October and marked the com- 
mencement of winter and darkness-The winter feast celebrated 
on the day — Themid-sumraerfeastofLugnassadon the first of 
August — ^The commencement of summer on the first of May 
—The date of the battle of Moyturn — Similar duration of the 
Old Norse year— Comparison with the ancient Greek calendar 
—All indicate six months' light and six months’ darkness-Corro* 
boration derived from comparative phlJoIogj-— Two divisions of 
the year in primeval times — The Maid of Nine Forms in the 
Celtic my thology— The Nine paces of 1*hor In the Norse legend 
— Compared with the Vcdic Kavagvasand Mfra Na\*a?a in the 
Avesta — Balder’shomein the hcavcns-Indicatcsthc long Arc- 
tic day —The Slavonic story ol I\-an and his two brothers-Con- 
tinuous night in Hvin's home — Comparison with the Vedic le- 
gend o{ Trita — The Slavonic winter demon-The story of Dawn 
and Gloaming in the Finnish mythology — Indicates a long day 
of four weeks — Celtic and Teutonic legends representing the 
Sun-god’s annual struggle with darkness— Baldiir and Ilodur, 
Cuchulainn and Fomori — Temporary sickness and indisposition 
of gods and heroes— Prof. Rhys’ views thereon — ^The affliction 
indicates winter darkness — Cdtic and Teutonic mylhsindi- 
eating long continuous day and night -AH point to a primeval 
homo it\ the Arctic rcgion-Rccent ethnological researches in 
fa^x>u^ of European home referred to-indicatc northern Gcnnany 
or Scandinavia-Thc necessity of going still farther North-Prof. 
Rhys suggests Finland or White Sca-Not inconsistent with the 
thcoiy which seeks to make the North Pole the home of the 
lehole human racc-Prof. Rhys’ method andconclusion-Primcs'al 
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Arctic home established alike by the traditions of tlic eastern 
and western Aryas— Its relation with the general theory about 
the cradle of the human race at the North Pole explained- 
We propose in this chapter to examine whether and how 
far the conclusions we have deduced from the Vedic and the 
Avestic evidence are corroborated by the myths and traditions 
of the European branches of the Aryan race. It is true that 
the evidence, collected in the forgoing chapters, is so general 
in character that it will have to be taken into account, even if 
the traditions of other races are found to conflict with it in any 
way. In other words, it has nothing specially Asiatic in it 
and vvithoit further corroboration we can, therefore, safely say 
that -the original home of the Indo-Iranians, before the last 
Glacial epoch, must also be the home of the other Aryan peo- 
ple in those remote times. Bat still we may usefully examine 
the traditions of other Aryan races, and see if the latter have 
preserved any reminiscences of the original home, either in 
their ancient calendar or in their other ancient myths or le- 
gends. Of course the evidence cannot bs expected to be as 
reliable as that found in the Veda or the Avesta, but still it has 
its own value for corroborative purposes. The History of com- 
parative mythology and philology shows that when Vedic 
literature and language became accessible to European scho- 
lars, quite anew light was thrown thereby on the Greek and 
the Roman mythology; and it is not unlikely that the discovery 
of the Vedic and the Avcstic evidence, in favour of the Arctic 
home may similarly serve to elucidate some points in the Jc- 
gendaTj litwatwe of the Aryan races Ewrope. But the 
subject is so vast that it cannot be treated in a single chapter 
of this book, nor do I possess the necessary means to undertake 
the task. I shall, therefore, content myself with a statement 
of such facts as plainly indicate the reminiscence of an 
ancient Arctic home in the traditional literature of the Greek, 
Roman, Celtic, Teutanic .and Slavonic branches of the Arynn 
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•race; and I may here state that I am greatly indebted for 
this purpose to that learned and masterly work, The llibUri 
Leciureg, by Prof. Rhys, On the origin nnS growth of reli-. 
gion fts illMtral''d by Celtic Heathendom. 

Following the order adopted in the discussion of the 
"Vedic evidence, we shall first take up the question of the 
ancient calendar, and see if the traditions preserved by the 
western Aryan races about the ancient year point out to any 
Arctic characteristics, such as the long dawn, the long day, 
the long night* or an annua) period of sunshine of less tlian 
twelve months* duration. Wc have seen that the Dawn Is 
very often spoken of in the plural in the pig*Vcda and that a 
group of thirty Dawn.Sistcrs is actually described as moWng 
round and round with one mind and in the same enclosure 
without being separated from each other, a phenomenon which 
IS peculiar only to the Arctic regions. Tins Vcdic account of 
the Dawn docs not stand by itself. Thus tn the Lettish my- 
ihology, the Dawn Is called dietoo dnUe, or the sky-daughter 
or the god-daughter, much in the same way as the Ujhas is 
called duhiiit in the ptg-Veda; “and the poets of the 
Lets speak likesvisc of many beautiful sky-daughters, or god- 
dar^hters dinvo dnkruz'ito.”* Prof. Max Muller further 
informs u.s that in the Greek mythology we can “ easily find 
among the wives of HOrakles, significant names, such .as 
Augc (sun-light), Xanthi.s (yellow), Chrj’scls (golden), lolc 
(violet), Aglaia (respIendctitX and EOnc, which cannot be 
separated from Eos, dawn." + The same storj’ appears again 
in the Celtic mythologj* where Cuchulainn, the Sun-hem, is 
described as luring a wife, who is s’ariously named as Emcr, 
Etlinc Ingubai, Upon tbU Prof. Rhys obsers’cs that “ it may 
I>c that the myth pictured the dawn not .as one Irat as many to 
all of wliom the Sun.god made love in the co^srsc of the three 

•Jktsx Mo11<t'* Ojatriliuttoiw toth»* SaVnc*’ 3tjthftlogj',p.435* 

t Id. p. 7S2. 
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hundred and more days of the year." * It has been shown- 
previously that the description of the Vedic dawns, as a close- 
ly united band, precludes us from regarding them as three 
hundred and more dawns of the year; and that the only infer- 
ence we can draw from a closdy united group of dawns is that 
it represents the long and continuous Arctic dawn divided 
into a number of parts of twenty.four hours each for conveni- 
ence. The description of the dawn in the Lettish mythology 
does not seem to be so full as that in the Vedas and by itself 
it may not be sufficient to indicate the Polar dawn; but con- 
sidering the fact that the dawn is described as _s1cy-daugbter 
and spoken of in the plural by the poets of the Lets and the 
poets of the jpig -Veda alike, we may safely extend to the 
Lettish mythology the conclusion we have drawn from the 
more detailed description of the Dawn in the pig-Veda, and 
the same may be said of the Celtic and the Greek stories of 
the dawn given above. 

In treating of the Oav<\m.ay<inam and the corresponding 
legend of the Dashagvas, a reference has already been made 
to the Greek legend of HClios, who is described as having 
350 oxeri and as many sheep, obviously representing a year 
of 350’ days and nights and to the Roman tradition about' 
Deeembtr being the tenth and the last month of the year as 
denoted by its etymology. Prof. Lignana in his essay on 

Ji’aVagta* and ihe Dn^hayta* of tint J^iy-Vedn, published 
in the proceedings of the seventh International Congress of the- 
Orientalists, iPSG, however, remarks that the passage of Plu- 
tarch in the life of Numa, wlicre this tradition is mcntionetl, 
does not support the view that the Romans originally counted 
not more than ten months. It is true that Plutarch mentions 
an alternative storj’ of Numa’s altering the order of months 
•‘making March the third which was the first, January first 
which was the eleventh of Romulus, and February the sec ond^ 
• l»hy** JljbJ/Ti Iy>rtuf»w j*, 45 B. 
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which was the twelfth and the last.” But immediately 
afterwards Plutarch says, ‘*Many, however, assert that two- 
months of January and Februaiy were added by Numa, where- 
as before they had reckoned ten months in the year ” ; and in 
the next paragraph gives his own opinion, That the Roman 
year contained at first ten months only and not twelve, we 
have a proof in the name of the last; for they still call it De- 
cember, or the tenth month ; and that March was first is also 
evident, because the fifth from it was. called Quiniilis, the 
sixth Sextilis, and so the rest in their order, " * I have re- 
ferred to this passage previously and shown that Plutarch’s rea- 
soning about the order of the months as indicated by their nu- 
merical names cannot be lightly set aside. If January and Fe- 
bruary were the last two months in the ancient calendar of the 
Romans, we should have to assume that the numerical order 
from Qtiinfilia to December was abruptly given up after De~ 
cember which does not seem probable. It is, therefore, more 
reasonable to hold that Numa actually added two months to 
the old year, and that the story of the transposition of the two 
months of January and February from the end to the begin- 
ning of the year was a later suggestion put forward by those 
who knew not how to account for a year of ten months, or 
304 days only. But besides Plutarch, we have also the testi- 
mony of Macrobius, who, as stated before, tells ns that Romulus 
had a year of ten months only. There can, therefore, belittle 
doubt about the existence ofa tradition of the ancient Roman 
year of ten months, and we now see that it is thoroughly intel- 
ligible by comparison with the annual sacrificial lattraa of ten 
months mentioned in the Vedic literature. The names of the- 
Roman months from Puini»J»* to December further shoiv that 
the months of the year had no special names in ancient times,, 
but were named simply in their numerical order, a fact which 
• Tide Iianghornfl's Translation of Pltitarcb'a Lives, |ablLsbecl» 
hy VTard, Lock and Co., liondoo, pp. 53, 64. 
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accounts for the absence of common names for the months 
of the year in different Aryan languages. 

The evidence regarding the ancimt year of Celts, Teutons 
and Greeks is not however so definite, though it may be clear- 
ly shown that in each case the year was marked by a certain 
period of cold and darkness, indicating the Arctic origin of 
the ancient calendar. Speaking of the ancient Celtic year 
Prof. Rhys observes, “ Now as the Celts were in the habit 
formerly of counting winters, and of giving precedence in their 
reckoning to night and winter over day and summer, I should 
aigue that the last day of the year in the Irish story of Diar- 
-mait’s death meant the eve of November or Alkhalloween, 
the night before the Irish Samhain, and known in Welsh as 
Not GaUn^ataf, or the Night of the winter Calends. Bat 
there is no occasion to rest on this alone, for we have the 
evidence of Cormac’s Glossary that the month before the be* • 
ginning of winter was the last month, so that the first day of 
the first month of winter was also the first day of the year. "* 
Various superstitious customs are then alluded to, showing 
■that the eve of November was considered to be the proper 
time for prophecy or the appearance of goblins ; and the Pro* 
fessor then closes the discussion raiding the above-mention- 
ed last day of the Celtic year with the remark that *' It had 
been fixed upon as the time of all others, when the Sun-god 
whose power had been gradu-ally falling off since the gr®at 
feast associated with him on the first of August, succumbed 
to his enemies, the powers of darkness and winter. It was 
their first hour of triumph after an interral of subjection, 
and the popular imagination pictured them stalking abroad 
with more than ordinary insolence and aggressiveness; and 
if it comes to giving individuality and form to the deformity 
of darkness, to describe it as a sow, black or grisly, with 

neither cars nor tail, is not perhaps very readily surpassed as 


♦ niij-B’ Hiblyrt Lretow, p. .114, 
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an instance of imaginative aptitude.”* This shows that the 
ancient Celtic year closed with the season of autumn and the 
beginning of winter which correponded with the last day of 
October, or the eve of November, and was marked by festivals 
which indicated the victory of darkness over light. As re- 
gards the middle of the year or summer in the Celtic traditions, 
the same authority further informs us that "The Lammas 
fairs and meetings forming the Lu^assad in ancient Ireland 
marked the victorious close of the sun’s contest with the powers 
of darkness and death, when the warmth and light of that lumi- 
nary’s rays, after routing the colds and blights, were fast bring- 
ing the crops to maturity. This, more mythologically express- 
ed, was represented as the final crushing of Fomori and Fir 
Bolg, the death of their king and the nullifying of their 
malignant spells, and as the triumphant return of Lug with 
peace and plenty to many the maiden Erinn and to enjoy a 
•well-earned banquet, at which the fairy host of dead ancestors 
was probably not forgotten. Marriages were solemnized on 
the auspicious occasion ; and no prince, who failed to be pre^ 
sent on the last day of the fair, durst look forward to prosperi- 
ty during the coming year. The Lugnassad was the great 
event of the summer half of the year, which extended from 
the calends of May to. the calends of Winter. The Celtic year 
was more tbermometric than astronomical, and the Lugnassad 
was so to say its summer solstice, whereas the longest day 
was, so far as I have been able to discover, of no special ac- 
count.”t The great feast of the Ijjgnassad thus marked the 
middle of the year or summer, and it was held at the begin- 
ning of August. Therefore, "the First of May must, according 
to ^Celtic ideas, have been the right season for the birth of 
the summer sun-god " and this is confirmed by the stoT>’ of 
'Gwin and Gwythur, who fought for the same damsel, and 

■ * 111178 ’ Hibbort lioctores, 516*17. rP- 

llbid. p. 516. , 
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"between whom peace was made on the condition that they were 
to fight for the damsel “on the Calends of M^y every year thence- 
forth till the Day of Doom, and he who should prove victorious 
•on the Day of Doom was to take the Damsel to wife.’’* This is 
interpreted by Prof. Rhys to mean that “ the Sun-god would 
-recover his bride at the beginning of summer after his antagonist 
had gained possession of her at the beginning of winter ’’ jf and 
.he compares the legend to the story of Persephone, daughter of 
2&1S carried away by Pluto, who was, however, able to retain 
her at his side only for six months in the year. We might also 
cite in this connection the legend of Demeter or Mother Earth, 
tvho is said to rejoice for six months in the presence of Pro- 
serpine, the green herb, her daughter, and for six months 
regret her absence in dark abodes beneath the earth. The 
ancient Cdtic year thus seems to have been divided into two 
halves, one representing the six summer months, and the other, , 
which commenced on the eve of November, the si.t months of 
winter darkness. But what is still more remarkable is that 
just as the ^lig-Veda gives us the exact date of the com- 
mencement of the battle between Indra and Shambara, 
^ Celtic myths record the exact date of the first battle 
of Moytura and also of the fight between Labraid of the 
Swift Hand on the Sword, king of an Irish Hades, whom 
Cuchulainn goes to assist, and his enemies called the Men of 
Fidga. They were fought on the eve of November, “when 
the Celtic year began with the aaiendency of the powers of 
darkness.’’* Prof. Rhys further points out that the ancient 
Norseyear was similar in ch.iractcr. The great feast of the 
Norsemen occupied three days called the Winter Nights 
and began on the Saturday falling o.*j or between the nth and 
the iSth of October ; and according to Dr. Vigfusson this feast 
marked the beginning of the ancient year of the Norsemen. 
The old Norse year thus appears to have been shorter by a filw 
'Hhys' Iliuiyri Lettarw, 5C2, 
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-days than the Celtic one ; but Prof. Rhys accounts for this 
•difference on the ground “that winter, and therefore the year 
commences earlier in Scandinavia than in the continental centre 
from which the Celts dispersed themselves.”* 

As r^ards the ancient Greek calendar, Prof. Rhys has 
■sho^Yn that the old year ended with the festival of Apaturia 
and the new one began with the Chalceia, an ancient feast in 
Tionour of Hephastus and Athene, the exact date being the 
A-rti vfrt of the month of Pyanepsion, that is, appro.ximately 
the last day of October. Prof. Rhys then compares the Celtic 
feast of the Lugnassad with the Greek festival named Pan- 
athenjea, and the feast on the Calends of May with the Athe- 
nian Thatgelta, and concludes hts comparison of the Celtic and 
the Greek calendar by observing that “ a year which was 
common to Celts with Greeks Is not unlikely to have once been 
-common to them with some or all other branches of the Arj’an 
family. ”t 

This shows that the ancieit Aryan races of Europe knew 
•of six months’ day and six months’ night, and their calendars 
Avere the modifications of this Arctic division of the year. 
Comparative philology, according to Dr. Schrader, leads us to 
■the same conclusion. Speaking of the ancient division of the 
year he says: — “ Nearly everywhere in the chronology of the 
individual peoples a division of the year into two parts can be 
traced. This finds linguistic expression in the circumstance 
that the terms for summer, spring, and winter have parallel 
suffix formations. As in the primeval period *jhi-Tn and 
existed side by side, so in Zend sima and hama correspond to 
each other, in Armenian anwrn and jnterth in Teutonic sum-ar 
and tomt-ar, in Celtic gam and *«>», in Indian vasanta and 
matiia. There is alKolutely no instance, in which one and the 
same language ^ows identity of suffixes in the names of the 
three seasons of the year. In Sla\«nic, also, the year is 
'Rhys’ Hibbert Lectures, p. 67 (n. f Icid. p. •’21.- 
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divided into two principal divisions, summer (Uto) and winter 
(sima) ; and finally evident traces of old state of things arfr 
not wanting In Greek and Latin.”* Dr. Schraderfurther re- 
marks that the separate conceptions of winter and summer 
were combined in one whole even in pr imitive times ; but there 
is no word for a year common to all or most of the Aryan 
languages, and it is not unlikely that the names of summer or 
winter were used to denote the return of the seasons more fre- 
quently than the conception of winter and summer combined 
into one whole. As the length of summer^ or the period of 
sunshine, as contrasted with the period of darkness, varied from 
six to twelve months in the Arctic regions the conception of a 
year of twelve months was perhaps less suited for practical rec- 
koning in the primeval home than the conception of so many 
months’ summer or so many months’ winter taken singly, and 
this explains why in the ?lig«Veda we have the expression 
••/nannsha ywpd and to denote the whole year. 

In discussing the legend of the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
vas we have shown that the numerals incorporated in their 
names must be interpreted as referring to the number of 
months during which they completed their annual sacrifices, 
and that Prof. Lignaoa’s view that they refer to the months of 
pregnancy is not only improbable but opposed to the express 
Vedic texts which tell us that the Navagvas and the Dashag- 
^’as completed their sacrifices in ten months. Let us now see 
if there are corresponding personages in other Aryan mytholo- 
£ies. Prof. Lignana has pointed out the resemblance between 
the Navagvas and the Novemsidcsof the Romans. The com* 
parisem is no doubt happy, but^there is nothing in the cult of 
the Novemsides which gives us a clue to the original meanin? 
of the word. We know nothing beyond the fact that Novem- 
cides (also spelt Ifovcmsilcs) were certain Latin go ds, who 

• Stlimdof'B A'rthwtoric AntiquiU* of Aryan Tooplee, troailflUt. 

b/^Jevons, Part IV, ch, VI, p, 302. 
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=accordmg to the double etymology {novnn, nine, or nopwj, new) 
were teken for nine Muses, or for gods newly introduced, as 
after the conquest of a place in contrast with the old gods of 
•the country. But the Celtic tradition of the Maid of Nine 
Forms is much more explicit, inasmuch as it is distinctly 
•connected with the sun-hero Cuchulainn. The story is thus 
narrated by Rhys ; Conchobar had a passing fair daughter 
•called Fedelm of the nine forms, for she had so many fair 
aspects, each of which w'as more beautiful, as we are told, than 
the others; and when “Cuchulainn had, at the news of the 
•approach of the enemy from the west, advanced with his father 
to the frontier of the realm, he suddenly hastened away in the 
•evening to a place of secret meeting, where he knew Fedelm 
•to have a bath got ready for him in order to prepare him for 
the morrow and his first encounter with the invading array,"* 
This reminds us of the assistance rendered by the Navagv'as and 
the Dashagvas to Indra by means of Soma sacrifices performed 
by them and which sacrifices are said to have invigorated 
Indra and prepared him for his fight with the powers of datk- 
.ness, represented by Vritra, Vala, ShamUaTa and other demons. 
The Maid of Nine Fonns is therefore a Celtic paraphrase of 
the Nine-going sacrificecs in the ^tig-Veda. Prof. Rhys con- 
siders Feddm to be a sort of Athene with nine forms of 
beauty, and refers to the story of Athene weaving a peplos for • 
her favourite Herakles, or causing springs of warm water to 
gush forth from the ground, to supply him at the end of the 
day with a refreshing bath.t But this comparison does not 
•explain why there should be nine forms of beauty in either 
case. The mystery is, however, cleared up, if we suppose 
•these legends to refer to the nine months of sunshine at the 
end of which the setting ‘Sun-god is refreshed or invigorated 
for his struggle with the demtms of darkness by the acts or ser- 
vices of the Nin^going sacrificers or the Maid of Nine 'Forms. 

* • Rhjs’ Hibbert Iiectures, 630-1. W. pp. 3TS-9. 
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In the Norse literature we are told that Thor, the son of Earth,, 
slays the World-dragon, walks nine paces and dies of the- 
venom of the Serpent,* If the slaying of the dragon be- 
understood, as remarked hy Prof, Rhys, to mean the con- 
quest of the Sun-hero over the powers of darkness, and the- 
death of Thor be taken to represent the sinking of the- 
summer-sun below the horizon, we have here a clear state- 
ment that Thor, the Sun-hero, walked nine paces during the- 
time that intervened between the end of winter and the end 
of summer. These nine paces could not be nine days or nine 
years ; and there is therefore no alternative but to hold that 
the legend refers to the nine months' life of the Sun-god before- 
he succumbed to the powers of darkness. The Avestic storj’ 
of Vafra, or, according to -Spiegel, Vifra NavAza (Vt. V, 6i)- 
belongs, I think, to the same class. He is said to have been 
flung up in the air, in the shape of a bird by Thrafetaona and 
was flying for three days and three nights towards his own 
house, but could not turn down. At the end of the third 
‘night when the beneflcent dawn came dawning up, he prayed 
unto Ardvi Sflra Anihita to help him, promising to offer' 
Haomas and meat by the brink of 'the river Rangha. Ardvi 
Sura AnAhita listening to. his prayer is then said to have 
brought him to his house safe and unhurt. Vifra NavAza in 
■this legend is very ld;ely Vipra Navagva of the ^lig-Vcda. 
We have seen that the Navagvas and seven Viprai * are 
mentioned together in the pig- Veda (VI, ss, 2) and that 
the Ashvins, who arc called I'yvo-rd/kiKi in (V, 74, 7 '» 
arc said to have resided for three days and three night-’ 
in the dtst.int region. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
the stor)' of the Na>'agvas, who go to help Indra in the 
world of darkness after completing their sacrificial session 
of nine months, may have J>cen combined with the story 
of the Athvins in the Avestic legend of Vifra NavAra , Sanskrit 
• Uh)-*’ p. CIC. 
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Vipra being changed into Avestic Vi/ra and Navagv-a into 
Navaza. 

The above legends from the Greek, Celtic 'and Norse 
literatures show that- a long winter-darkness was not un- 
known to the ancestors of the Aryan races in Europe, who 
have preserved distinct reminiscences of a year of ten or six. 
months' sun-shine, and that the Navagvas and the Dasha- 
gvas of the ^ig-Veda have again their parallels in the mytho- 
logy of other Aryan races, though the resemblance may not 
be as obvious in the one as in the other case. A year 
of six months' or ten months' sunshine necessarily implies 
a long continuous day and a long continuous night, and 
distinct references to these Arctic characteristics of day 
■and night are found in Norse and Slavonic legends. Thus- 
the Norse Sun-god Balder is said to have dwelt in a place 
in heaven called Breldablik or Broadgleam, the most bless- 
ed of all lands, where noi^ht unclean or accursed could 
afcide. Upon this Prof. Rhys observes, “It is remarkable 
^at Balder had a dwelling place in the heavens, and this 
seems to refer to the Arctic summer when the sun pro- 
longs his stay above the horizon. The pendant to the 
picture would naturally be his staying as long in the nether 
world.”* This corresponds exactly with the Vedic description 
of the stin’s unyoking his carriage and making a halt in the- 
mid of the heaven, discussed in the sixth chapter. The stoiy 
of three brothers in the Savonic Utwature also points out to 
the same conclusion. We are told that “ Once there was 
an old bouple who had three sons. Two of them had their wits 
about them, but the third, Ivan, was a simpleton. Now in 
the land in which Ivan lived, there was never any day but 
altoays night. This was a snake’s doing. ^VelI, Ivan under- 
took to kill that snake. Then came a third snake with 
twelve heads, Ivan killed it and destroyed the heads and 


Bhjs’ Hibbert Lectures, p. SSS". 
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immediately there was light throughout the whole land.”* This 
reminds one o£ the story of Trita in the l^ig-Vcda previously 
■described. , Trita’s abode is said to be in the distant region, 
and we have interpreted it to mean the nether world of dark 
ness, an interpretation which amongst’ others is fully borne 
out by the story of Ivan and his two brothers. But the dark 
power takes a distinctive Russian appearance in the awful 
figure of Koshchei, the deathless, — a fleshless skeleton who 
squeezes heroes to death in his bony arms. He carries off a 
princess ; after seven years the hero reaches his under-ground 
palace and is hidden; but is discovered by Koshchei who typN 
fies winter m this case. All these legends clearly indicate a 
dark, winter of some months’ duration, or the long winter- 
night of the Arctic regions. There are other stories in which 
the Sun.hero is said to have been detained In a place of ■ 
darkness; but it is not necessary to refer to them in this place. 
For comparison I shall only refer briefly to a legend in the 
Finnish mythology, which, though not ’ Aryan in origin, may 
yet serve to throw some light on the subject under considera- 
tion. • In the mythology of the Finns, the Dawn is called 
.Koi and *' Koi, the Dawn (masc.), and Ammarik, the Gloam- 
ing (fern.), .are said to have been entrusted by Varina-issa, the 
Old Father, with lighting and e.xtinguishing every morning 
and evening the torch of the day. As a reward for their 
faithful 'services Vanna-issa would allow them to get married. 
But they preferred to remain bride and bridegroom, and 
Vanna-issa had nothing more to say. He allowed them, 
however, to meet at midnight during four weeks in summer. 
At that time Ammarik hands the dying torch to Koi, who 
revives it with his breath,”! If thislegpnd has any meaning 
signifies the cessation of extinguishing the torch of the day 
during four weeks in summer. Koi and Ammarik bothj^® 

• Poor’s Coroparativfl Mythology, p. 050. J Max Jlallcr’a Cw*” 
trfiMtiona to the Science of MyUiology, pp. 207-8. 
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their places and arrange to meet at midnight but without ex- 
tinguishing the torch. This means a long day of four weeks, 
and as it must have a long night of four weeks to match it 
the story jwints out to a period of eleven months* sun-shine, 
and an' Arctic night of four w’eeks. 

From the I^ends mentioned, or referred to, or described 
above, it may be easily seen that many traces of the Arctic 
calendar are still discernible in the mjihologj’ of the west- 
ern Aryan races like Celts, Teutons, Lets, Slavs, Greeks and 
Romans. Long dawns or a number of dawns, long days, long 
nights, dark winters, are all alluded to more or less explicitly in 
these myths, though none of these legends refers directly to the 
position of the primeval home and the cause of its destruction. 
But this omission or defect is removed by the evidence contained^ 
in the Veda and the Avesta ; and when the European legends are 
%’iewed in the light of the Indo>Inmian traditions they clearly 
point to the existence of a primeval home near the North Pole. 
There are a number of other legends in the Celtic and Teutonic 
literatures which describe the victory of sun-hero over the 
demons of darkness every year, similar in character to the victor>' 
of Indra over Vritra, or to the achievements of the Ashvins, the 
phj'sicians of the gods. Thus in the Norse mythology’, Hodur, 
the blind god of winter, is represented as killing Balder or Baldur, 
or the god of summer, and Vali the son of Odin and Kind is said 
to have avenged his brother's death afterwards. The encounters 
of Cuchulainn, the Celtic Sim-god, with his enemies, the Fortiori 
or the Fir Bolg, the Irish representatives of the powers of dark, 
ness, arc of the same character. It may also be remarked that 
according to Prof. Rhys the world of waters and the world .of 
dartmess and the dead are idoitical in Celtic myths, in the same 
way as the world of water, the abode of Vyitra and the 
w'orld of darkness are sHovto to be in the Vcdic mythology. 
Tlie strange custom ofcimro'fr, by which the whole population 
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of Ireland is described as being laid up in confinement or in- 
disposed so as to be unable to defend their country against the 
invasion of Ailill and Medle with their Fir Bolg, excepting 
Cuchulainn and his father* again indicates, according to Prof. 
Rhys, a sort of decline in the power of gods like that witnessed 
in the case of the winter-sun ; in other words, it was an indisposi- 
tion or inactivity of the same sort which amounts in the Norse 
Edda to nothing less than actual death of the Anses at the hands 
■of the powers of evil. This temporary affliction or the indisposi- 
tion of thfe gods forms the subject of many other I^ends, But 
we have no space to narrate all of them, and shall, therefore, 
only quote here the conclusion, which Prof. Rhys has been forced 
to adopt, regarding the meaning of these myths after a critical 
examination of the different Celtic and Teutonic legends. 
Speaking of Gods, Demons and Heroes, in the last lecture of hts 
learned work, be thus sums up his views regarding the myths 
•describing the encounters between Gods or Sun.heroes and the 
powers of darkness 

“ All that we have thus far found with regard to the con- 
test of the gods and their allies against the powere of evil and 
theirs, would seem to indicate that they were originally regard- 
ed as yearly struggles. This appears to be the meaning of thft 
fore-knowledge as to the final battle of Afoytura, and as to thf 
exact date of the engagement on the Plain of Fidga in which 
Cuchulainn assists Labraid of the Swift Hand on the sword, a 
kind of Celtic Zeus, or Mars-Jupiter, as the ruler of an Ely- 
sium in the other world. It was for a similar reason that the 
northern Sibyl could predict that, after the Anse.s had been 
slain by Swart, aided by the evil brood, Balder would come to 
reign, when all would be healed, and the Anses would meet 
again in the Field of Itb. Nor can the case have been materi- 
ally different with the Greek gods, as proved by the alhiS'on 
to the jirophccy about the issue of ilie war witli the giants. 
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-And this was not all ; for we are told that the Cretans repre- 
sented Zeus as bom and bred and also buried in their island, a 
-view sometimes formally regarded as confirming the character 
ascribed to them for lying ; but that deserves no serious consi- 
deration, and the Cretans In their mysteries are supposed to‘ 
have represented the god going through the stages of his history 

• every year, A little beyond the limits of the Greek world a simi- 
lar idea assumed a still more remarkable form, namely, among 
the Phrygians, who are said by Plutarch to have believed their 
god (li^e the Purinic Vishnu) to sleep during the winter and 

• jesume his activity during summer. The same author also states 
that the Paphlagonians were of opinion that the gods were shut 
up in a prison during winter and let loose in summer. Of these 
peoples, the Phrygians at least appear to have been Aryan, and 
related no means distantly to the Greeks ; but nothing could 
resemble the Irish coueode of the Ullonion heroes more closely 
than the notion of the Phrygian god hibernating. This, in its 
turn, is not to be severed from the drastic accountof theZeusof 
the Greek Olympus reduced by Tyi^o to a sinewless mass and 
thrown for a time into a cave in a state of utter helplessness. 
Thus we seem to be directed to the north as the orginal home of 
the Aryan nations ; and there are other indications to the same 

• rffect, such as Woden’s gold ring Draupnir, which I have taken 
- to be ^mbolic of the ancient eight-day week : he places it on 

Baldei’s pile, and with him it disappears for a while into the 
nether world, which would seem to mean the cessation for a 
time, of thoviofeaitode of day ■Mid wight, as ha’j^iesvs iwmidwiwter 
within the Arctic Circle. This might be claimed as exclusively 
Icelandic, but not if one can show traces, as I have attempted, 
of the same myth in Ireland. Further, a sort of complement 
to it Is supplied by the fact that Cuchulatnn, the Sun-hero, Is 
made to fight several' days and nights without having any 
•sleep, which though fixed at the wrong season of the year in 
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the epic tale in its present form, may probably be r^arded as: 
originally referring to the sun remaining above the horizon 
continuously^for several days in summer. Traces of the same- 
idea betray themselves in Balder's son Forseti o^he Judge, who,, 
according to a passage in old Norse literature, sits long hours at 
his court settling all caus^ in his palace of Glitnir in the skies. 
These points are mentioned as part of a hypothesis I have been 
forced to form for the interpretation of certain features of Aryan 
mythology; and that hypothesis, to say the least of it, \yill not 
now be considered so wild as it would have been a few years 
ago ; for the recent researches of the students of language and 
«tbnologyhave profoundly modified their views, and a few words- 
must, at this point, be devoted to the change that has come over 
the scene."* 

Prof. Rhys then goes on to briefly describe how the views 
of mythologists and philologists regarding the primeval home of* 
the Aryan race have been modified by the recent discoveries in 
Geology, Archslogy and Craniology, and how the site of that 
home has been shifted from the plains of Central Asia to the 
northern parts of Germany or even to Scandinavia not only on 
ethnological but also on philological groimds. As we have 
discussed the subject previously, we omit this portion of Prof* 
Rhys' remarks and quote the concluding paragraph which runs 
as follows: — 

“ Thus the voice of recent research is raised very decidedly 
in favour of Eurppe, though there is no complete unanimity 
as to the e.\act portion of Europe, to regard as the early home 
of the Aryans ; but the competition tends to-lic between North 
Germany and Scandinavia, especially the south of Sweden. 
This last would probably do well enough as the country' in 
which the Aryans may have consolidated and organized them' 
selves before beginning to send forth their excess of popula- 
tion to conquer the other lands now possessed by nations- 

• Hbys’ Irf'ctores, fip. 
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.speaking Aiyan languages. Nor can one forget that all the great 
states of tnodem Europe, except that of the sick man, trace- 
their history back to the conquest of the Norsemen uho set out 
from the Scandinavian land, which Jordanis proudly calls ojicina 
gentium and vagina nationutn. But I doubt tchcther (As teachings 0/ 
evoiution may not Jorce t« to trace than still further towards the 
North : in any case, the rnythologtcai indications to which your 
attention has been called, point, if I am not mistaken, to MKieapor 
vnihin the Arctic Circle, such, for example, as the region where 
Norse l^end placed the Land of Immortality, somewhere in the 
north of Finland and the neighbourhood of the White Sea. There 
would, perhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing them to 
have thence in due time descended into Scandinavia, settling, 
among other places, at Upsala, which has all the appearance of* 
■being a most ancient site, lying as it does on a plain dotted with 
innumerable burial mounds of unknown antiquity. This, you will 
bear in mind, has to do only with the origin of the early Aryans, 
and not with that of the human race generally ; but it would be 
no fatal objecdon to the view here suggested, if it should be urged 
that the mythology of nations beside the Aryans, such as that of 
the Paphl^onians, in case of their not being Aryan, point like- 
wise to the north ; for it is not contended that the Aryans may 
be the only people of northern origin. Indeed, I may ^add tl»at 
a theory was, col long ago, propounded by a distinguished French 
savant, to the effect that the entire human race originated on 
the shores of the Polar Sea at a time when the rest of the nor- 
thern hemisphere w'as too hot to be inhabited by man. hi- 
de Saporta, for that is the learned writer’s name, ex- 
{Jairis himself in clear and forcible terms; but how far 
his .hypothesis may satisfy the other students of this 
fascinating subject I cannot say. It may, however, be ob- 
served in passing that it need not disconcert even -the most 
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'Orthodox ortnen, for it supposes all the races of mankind 
"traceable to a single non^simtan origin, and the Bible leaves it 
an open question where exactly and when the Garden of Eden 
flourished.”* 

I have very little to add to the views expressed in the above 
passages ; in fact Prof. Rhys has left us little to be done so far 
as Celtic and Teutonic myths ace concerned. The way in which 
he proceeds to analyze the trends and show that they all point 
to a primeval home in the ‘Arctic regions is at once interesting 
and instructive. He first clears the ground by ascribing the 
different prophecies occurmg in the legends not to any fore-know- 
ledge on the part of the poet, but to the simple fact that the 
-events spoken of were of annual occurrence, and as they were 
■knoivn to recur regularly it was not difficult to adopt the language 
•of prophecy and predict the happening of these events in future. 
He then collects a number of facts which go to prove that gods 
and heroes were afflicted with some disability of distress at 
certain inter\‘als of time, which rendered them incapable to 
cany on the annual struggle with the powers of evil and darkness. 
The only physical phenomena corresponding to such distress of 
the solar hero, or the sun, are his daily setting, the decay of his 
powers in winter and his disappearing below the horizon for 
some months in the Polar regions. As the struggle between 
the Sun-god and his enemies is, as stated above, determined to 
be annual, the daily setting of the sun docs not come within tho 
range of the possible explanations of the temporary distress of 
the sun-god. Out of the two remaining physical phenomena, 
fhcdccay ofsun'5 power in winter ^vould have nns^vered th® 
purpose, had there been no legends or myths which Ind*- 
cated the cessation of the ricisritude of day and night for 
some time. J have pointcxl out before how Prof. Wax 
Muller, who has followed the same method of interpretation 
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in his discussion of the achievements of the Ashvins, has 
failed to grasp the real miming of the Ashvins* legends by 
disregarding the statements which distinctly speak of the prolc- 
•ges of the Ashvins as dwelling or labouring in darkness. Prof. 
Rhys is more cautious in this respect, and is anxious to account 
for all the incidents m the legends if they could possibly be 
accounted for on any theory. The result is that he has been 
-gradually led, or we might even say forced, to adopt the theory 
•of the ancient Arctic home of the Aryan people inasmuch as all 
the different incidents in the I^ends under consideration can be 
accounted for only by this theory. In- short. Prof. Rhys has 
•done for the Celtic and Teutonic myths what we have endea- 
voured to do in this book in regard to the Vedic and Avestic Ira- 
•ditions. This has considerably lightened our labour in rt^rd to 
the e.xamination of Celtic and Teutonic myths from our jicmt of 
view, and our thanks are due to Prof. Rhys for the same. But 
we feel sure that if the Vedic evidence and facts stated and 
discussed in the fore-going chapters had been known to the 
learned Professor before he wrote his work, he would have c.x- 
jjressed himself still more confidently regarding the inference 
to be drawn from the traces of Arctic origin discernible in Teu- 
tonic myths ; but even as it is, the \'alue of his testimony stands 
'>’ery high in the decision of the question before us.- It is the 
testimony of an expert given after a critical and careful examina- 
•tion of all Celtic and Teutonic Myths, and after comparing them 
with similar Greek traditions; and when this testimony falls in 
BO completely with the a>nclari(vis we have drawn from an 
independent consideration of tlie Vedic and Avestic myths, our 
-results may, so to say, be r^atded as doubly proved. It has 
already been shown that the results of comforotive philology 
also support, or, at any rate, are not inconsistent with ouf 
xonclusions. The theory of the .^atic home may be said to 
have been now akindoncd on linguistic or etymological grounds. 
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-ice and snow of the Glacial period. • The Vedic and the Ave- 
:Stic passages, quoted in the previous chapters, directly point to 
.such a’home in primeval times, and we now see that the testi- 
mony of scholars, like Prof. Rhys, who have independently 
•examined the Celtic, 'Teutonic and other mythologies of the 
European branches of the Aryan race, fully bears out the con- 
•clusion we have deduced from the Indo-Iranian tradidons. 
We have also seen that our view is supported by the latest 
scientific researches, and is not inconsistent with the results 
of comparative philology. We may, therefore, take It as 
•established that the original home of . the Aryan people 
was in the far north, in regions round about the North Pole, 
and‘that we have correctly interpreted the Vedic and the 
Avestic traditions which, had long remained mis-interprsted 
.or misunderstood. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE BEARING OF OUR RESULTS ON THE IHSTORT OF 
PRIMITIVE ARYAN CULTURE AND RELIGION. 

Proofs of the theory of the Arctic home summed up — They clear- 
ly indicate a Polar home, but the exact spot in the Arctic regions,, 
that is, north of Europe or Asia, still undeterminable — An Arctic 
home possible only in inter*Glacial times according to geology 
— Ancient Vedic chronology and calendar examined — The in- 
terval between the commencement of the Post-Glacial era and 
the Orion period cannot, according to it, be so great as So.ooo 
years — Supported by the moderate estimate of the American 
geologist&-Purinic chronology of manvanlarat and 
— ^Ranglcharya’s and Aiyer's views thereon— Later Purinic 
system evolved out of an original cycle of four yogas of 
10,000 years, since the last deluge— The theory of ‘ eftrirw 
years ’ unknown to Manu and Vyasa— Adopted by later writers 
who could not believe that they Jived in the Krita age- 
—The original tradition of 10,000 years since the last deluge- 
fully in accord with Vedte chronology— And also with the 
American estimate of 8,000 B. C. for the beginning of the 
Post-Glacial period — All prove the existence of a Polar Aryan 
home before 8,000 B. C. — Trustworthiness of the ancient tra- 
ditions and the methodof preserving them — The theory of the- 
Polar origin of the whole human race not inconsistent with the 
theory of the Arctic Aryan home — Current views regarding pri- 
mitive Aryan culture and religion examined — Primitive Aryan 
man and his civilisation cannot now be treated as Post-Gla- 
cial — Certain destruction of the primeval civilization and cul- 
ture by the Ice Age — Short-comings or defects in the civilisa- 
tion of the Neolithic Aryan races in Europe must, therefore, be’ 
ascribed to a post-diluvian relapse into barbarism — Life • and 
calendar in the inter-Glacial Arctic home — Devaydna and PtVri- 
2/dtia and the deities worshipped during the period — The ancient 
sacrifices of the Aryan race — The degree of civilisation reached 
by the undivided Ary-ans in their Arctic home — ^The results of 
Comparative Philology statcd-Thecivilisation disclosed by them 
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’ must be taken to be the tninimwii or the loicest, that can be pee* 
dicated of the undi%ided Aryans— The culture of the undivided' 
Aryans higher than the culture of the Stone or the Metal age- 
— Use of metal coins among them highly probable— Beginnings 
of the Aryan language, or the differentiation of human races ac* 
cording to colour or language still untraceable— The origin of 
Aryan man and religion lost in geological antiquity— Theologi- 
cal views regarding the origin and character of the Vedas sum* 
marised — Differently supported by writers on tho different 
schools of philosophy — Patanjali's andVySsa’s vie^v tliat the 
Vedas were lost in the last deluge and repromulgated tn ««6- 
fitahce, if not in form, at the beginning of the new age— The 
four periods into which the Post*Glacial era may be divided on 
astronomical grounds— Compared with the characteristics of the 
four yugas given in the Aitareya BrShmana— Theological and 
historical views regarding the ori^n &c. of the Vedas stated in 
parallel columns and compared — Vedic texts, showing that the 
tubjeet maiur of the hymns Is ancient though the Jaiujriage may 
be new, cited— Vedic deities and their exploits all said to be- 
ancient— Improbability of Dr. Muir’s suggested reconciliation 
—Vedas, or rather Vedic religion, shorni to be inter-GIacial in* 
sitbsiance though post-GIacia! in /orm— Concluding remarks. 

We have now completed our investigation of the question 
of the original home of the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans 
from different stand-points of view. Our arguments, it will be 
seen, are not based on the history of culture, or on facts dis- 
closed by linguistic palasontology. The evidence, cited in the, 
forgoing chapters, mainly consists of direct passages from 
the Vedas and the Avesta, proving unmistakably that the poets ‘ 
of tbeB’ig-Veda were acquainted willi the climatic ccnditions 
w’itnesslblc only in the Arctic regions, and that the principal 
Vedic deities, such as the revolving Dawn, the Waters capti- 
vated by Vtilra, the Aslrvins the rescuers of the aflltctcd gods 
and Sftij'a, India the deity of a htmdred sacrifices, Vijhnu the 
vast-strider, Varufta the lord of night and the ocean, the Aditya 
brothers oc the seven monthly smi-gods, Trita vr the Third, 
and others, are clothed with attributes which clearly betray their 
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Arctic origin. In other words, all the diferentue, mentioned 
in the third chapter as characteristic of the Polar and Circuni- 
Polar regions, are met with in the ][lig.Veda in such a way as 
to I^ave no doubt regarding the conclusion to be drawn from 
them. A day or a night of six months, and a long continuous 
•dawn of several days’ duration with its revolving splendours, 
not to mention the unusually long Arctic day and night or a 
year of less than twelve months’ sunshine, were all hnown to 
tlie’Vedic bards, and have been described by them not mytho- 
logically or metaphorically but directly in plain and simple 
words, which, though misinterpreted so long, can, in- the light 
thrown upon the question by recent scientific researches, be 
now rightly read and understood. In fact the task, which I set 
to myself, was to find out such passages, and show how in the 
.Absence of the true key to their meaning, they have been sub- 
jected to forced construction, or ignored and neglected, by 
Vedic scholars both Indian and foreign, ancient and modem. 
I do not mean, however, to iinderrate, on that account, the 
value or the importance of the labours of Indian Nairuktas 
like Y4ska, or commentators like Sayana. Without their aid 
we should have, it is readily admitted, been able to do little 
in the field of the Vedic interpretation ; and I am fully aware 
of the service they have rendered to this cause. There is no 
-question that th^ have done their best in elucidating the 
meaning of our sacred books; and their claims on the grateful 
.remembrance of their services by future generations of 
scholars will ever remain unchallenged. But if the Vedas 
’ are really the oldest records of our race, who can deny that in 
the light of the advancing knowledge regarding primitive 
■humanity, we may still discover in these ' ancient records 
facts and statentents which may have escaped the attention' 
of older scholars owing to the imperfect nature, in their days, 
of those sciences which are calculated to throw further light on 
the habits and environments of the oldest ancestors of our 
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xace ? There is, therefore, nothing strange if some of the pass- 
ages m the Rig-Veda and the Avesta disclose to ns ideas wS 

-the ancient commentators conid not and did not perceive in 
them land I, vouid request the reader to bear this in mind in 

companng the interpretations and explanations proposed by me 
an the foregoing chapters with the current interpretations of 
these passages by eastern or western Vedic scholars. ' 

But our conclusions do not rest merely on the interpretation 
•of passages which, if rightly construed, disclose climatic charac- 
tenstics peculiar to the Arctic regions ; though this evidence is. 
by Itself, sufficient to prove our hypothesis. We have seen that 
•in the sacrificial literature of the Vedic people as well as in their 
mythology there are many indications which point to the same 
■conclusion I and these are fully corrobomted by the ancient 
traditions and legends in the Avesta and also by the mythologies 
of the European branches of the Aryan race. A sacrificial session 
.of ten months, held by the Dashagvas, or an annual .a«r„ of 
the same duration, compared with the oldest Roman year ending 
in December or the tenth month, are the principal instances on 
the point j and they have been fully discussed in the foregoing 
chapters. I have also shown that the knowledge of the half.year 
long day or night is not confined to the traditions of the eastern 
Aryas. but IS common also to the European branches of the 
Aryan race. The tradition preserved in the Vendidad about the 
ancient Iranian Paradise in the far north, so that a year was 

equal to a day to the inhabitants thereof, and its destruction bv ' 

^ow and ice burying the land under a thick ice-cap, again aTords 
the most striking and cogent proof of the theoiy we have 
«deavoured to prove in these pages. Thus if the traditions of ' 
the western Aryas point out, acconiing to Prof. Rhys, to Finhind 
ortheVhiteSeaasthe original home of the Aiyan oeonie' ' 
the Vedic and the Avestic traditions carry us still farther to"' ''' ' 
the north ; for a continuous dawn of thirty days is possible only 
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within a few decrees of the North Pole. But though the latitude- 
of the original home can be thus ascertained more or less defini- 
tely, yet there is unfortunately nothing in these traditions which 
will enable us to determine the longitude of the place, or, in 
other words, whether the original home of the Aryan race was to 
the north of Europe or Asia. But considering the fact that the 
traditions of the original Polar home are better preserved in the 
sacred books of the Brahmins and the Parsis, it is not unlikely 
that the primeval home was located to the north of Siberia 
rather than to the north of Rusria or Scandinavia. It is, how- 
ever, useless to speculate on the point without further proof 
The Vedic and the Avestic evidence clearly establish the exist- 
ence of a primeval Polar home, the climate of which was mild 
and temperate in' ancient times, before it was invaded by the- 
Glacial epoch ; and with this result we must rest content, until 
we get sufficient new materials to ascertain the exact position of 
the Aryan bome'witbin the Arctic r^ions. 

We commenced the book with a summary of the results of 
the latest'geological and archzeoli^ical researches regarding the 
history of primitive humanity and the invasion of northern 
Europe and Asia by a series of glacial epochs in the Quartemary 
era. This discussion was prefixed to the book with the object of 
clearing up certain misapprehensions r€^arding the early histojy 
of our planet based on knowledge derived from older geological 
works, when man was believed to be post-glacial; and it will now 
be seen that our theory of the primeval Arctic home of the Aryan 
races is in perfect accord with the latest and most approved 
geological facts and opinions. Aprimeval Arctic home wouldbavfr 
been regarded an impossibility, had not science cleared the ground 
by establishing that the antiquity of man goes back to the Terti- 
ary era, that the climate of tlie Polar regions was mild and 
leroperatc in inter-glacial times, and that it was rendered cold 
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and when two independent lin^ of research unexpectedly lead 
us to the same result, we may veiy well reject, at least in the 
present state of our knowledge, the extravagant speculations 
of Croll and his followers, and, for all practical purposes, adopt 
the view that the last Glacial epoch closed and the post-Glacial 
period commenced at about 8000 B. C. From this to the 
Orion period is an interval of about 3000 years, and it is not at 
all improbable that the traditions of the ancient home should 
have been remembered and incorporated into hymns whose 
origin can be clearly traced to that period. In short, the Vedic 
traditions, far from being contradictor}' to the scientific 
evidence, only serve to check the extravagant estimates re. 
garding the age of the last Glacial epoch; and if the sober 
■ view of American geologists be adopted, both geology and 
the traditions recorded In the ancient books of the Arj'an race 
will be found alike to point out to a period cot much older 
than 8000 B. C. for the commencement of the post-Glacial 
era and the compulsory migration of the Aryan races from 
their Arctic home. 

And not only Vedic bat also Purihic chronology, properly 
understood, leads us to the same conclusion. According 
to the Pur^as the earth and the whole universe are occa- 
sionally subjected to destruction at long intervals of time, the 
earth by a small and the universe by a grand deluge. Thus we 
are told that when the god Brabm& is awake during his day 
the creation exists ; but when at the end of the day he goes to 
sleep, the world is destroyed by a delude, and is re-created 
when he aivakes from his sleep and resumes his activity the 
next morning. Brahmi’s evening and morning are thus ^'n- 
onymous with tlie destruction and the rc-ercation of the earth. 

A day and a night of Brahmi are each equal to a period of time 
callcda ATdti'o.anda A*a//xi is taken for a unitin measuring 
higher periods of time. Two A’oJ'/w constitute a nycthemeron 
(day and night) of Brahrai, and 3GoX2»726 Kal/as make 
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have, in other words, elapsed since the “'M ^ 

at the beginning of the VhArya. quite M 

This estimate is, as obserr^ by ,tis not 

yond the limit admitted by modem geology. 
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tmlikely that Hindu astronomers* who held the view that the 
•sun, the moon, and all the planets were in a line at the beginning 
of the Kalpa, arrived at this figure by mathematically calculating 
the period during which the sun, the moon and all the planets 
•made an int^ral number of complete revolutions round the earth. 
W e need not, however, go into these details, which, howsoever 
interesting, are not rele\*ant to the sul^ect in hand* A cycle of 
the four yugas, vis., Krita, Tret 4 , Dvipara and Kali, is, it will be 
seen, the basis of this chronological system, and we have therefore 
to e.vamme more critically what this collection of four yugas, 
otherwise termed a Mah 4 -yuga, really signifies and whether the 
period of time originally denoted by it ^vas the same as it is siid 
to be at present. 

Prof. RangichSiya and especially Mr* Aiycr have, ably trea- 
ted this subject in their essays, and I agree in the main with (hem 
in their conclusions. I use the words * in the main ’ deliberately, 
for though my researches have independently led me to reject the 
hypothesis of ‘ years,' yet there arc certain points which 
cannot, in my opinion, be definitely settled without further 
research. I have shown previously that the ^vord is used in 
the ^tjg.Vcda to denote ‘ a period of time,’ and that in the phrase 
■manunhd it cannot but be taken to denote ' a month.' Yujn 
is, however, evidently used to denote a longer period of time in 
such (repressions as DerAnSm iTathamf in the fUg- 

Veda, X, 72, 3; while in the Alhaia'a Veda VIII, 2, 21, 
which says “ Wc allot to thee a hundred, tea tbou'and 
years, two, three, (or) four yuya#,** a yuyu cvitlenlly means 
a period of not less than 10,000 years and ?Jr* Aiycr is 
right in pointing out that the omisaon of the word 'one* m 
the above verse is not accidental. According to this vinv a 
• Atlnr%-n Vcdi, VIII,*, 21,— Wtft VTUfc 

2^* I * " i 
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yuga may be taken to have, at the longest, denoted a period or 
10,000 years in the days of the Atharva Veda Saiihita. Now 
it is found that Mann and the Mahabh&rata both assign looo, 
2000, 3000 and 4000 years to the four yugas of Kali, Dvapara^ 
TretA and Krita respectively. In other words, the durations of 
DvApara, TretA and K|ita are obtained by doubling, trebling and 
quadrupling the duration of Kali; and taking into consideration 
that Krita (which Mr. Aiyer compares with Latin quaiuor) means 
* four’ in Sanskrit literature, the names of the yugas may perhaps 
be derived from this fact. We are, however, concerned with 
the duration of the four yugas, and adding up the numbers given 
above, we obtain 10,000 years for a cycle of four yugas, or a 
MahA-yago, according to the terminology e.\plained above. Manu 
and Vylsa, however, add to this 10,000 another period of 2,000 
years, said to represent the SandhyA or the SandhyAjisha periods 
intervening between the different yugas> Thus the Kyita age 
does not pass suddenly into TretA, tmt has a period of 400 years 
interposed at each of its ends, while the TretA is protected from 
the contact of the preceding and the succeeding yuga by two 
periods of 300 years each, the DvApara of 200 and the Kali of 100 
years. The word SatuJhyd denotes the time of the da^vn in ordi* 
nary literature ; and Air. Aiyer points out that as the period of the 
dawn and the gloaming, or the morning and the evening twilight, 
is each found to extend over three out of thirty ghaii* of a day, 
so one-tenth of the period of each yuga is assigned to its 5’nwMjftf 
or the period of transition into another yuga ; and that it is not 
improbable that these supplementary periods were subsc^jutnt 
amendments. The j>criod of lo.ooo years for a cycle of the four 
yugas is thus increased to 12,000, if the periods arc 

included in it, making Krita comprise 4800, TretA 3O00, DvAjnra 
2400 and Kali rcoo years. Now at the timeof the MahAbhAraU 
or the Code of llanu, tlie Kali yxga had already set in ;and if thr 
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yuga contained no more than 1,000, or, including the Sandhyis,. 
1200 ordinary years, it would have terminated about the beginning 
of the Christian era * The writers of the Pur^as, many of which 
appear to have been written during the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, w’ere naturally unwilling to believe that the Kali 
yuga had passed away, and that they liv^ in the Krita yuga of a 
new Maha-yuga ; for the Krita yuga meant according to them a 
golden age, while the times in which they lived showed signs of 
d^eneration on all sides. An attempt was, therefore, made to 
extend the duration of the Kali yuga ly converting 1000 (or 1200) 
ordinary human years thereof into as many diidne years, a single 
dirine year, or a year of the gods, being equal to j 6 o human 
years. A Vedic authority for such an interpretation was found 
in the text from the Taittirlya Brihmana, which, we have quo- 
ted and discussed preWously, W?., **That which is a year is a day 
of the gods." Manu and Vyisa simply assign 5000 years to the- 
Kali yuga. But as ^^anu, immediately after recording the 
duration of the and their Sandhy&s, observes "that this 
period of 12,000 years is called the yuga of the gods," the device 
of converting the ordinary years of the different yugas into as 
many divine years was, thereby, at once rendered plausible ; 
and as people W'erc unwilling to bclie\-c that they could be 
in a yuga other than the Kali, this solution of the difficult y 
• Compare Mono, I, G 9 - 71 . In the Jlnhabliirata thn subjeot is 
trentfd in t'vo pbecs, once in the Shanti-Parvan, Chap. 231 , and onc^ 
in the Vann-Parvan, Chap. 188 , V. 21-28, (ChU Ed.), The follcwing 
verses are taken fresn the latter ^nrs.* 

I yiff h tirr^’r 

I sftRi 11 Rtsrnn 

tirT. I tTO I 5m qfWWRI: « ri'aito 

I nrof rw ^ n 

•ri I JNTNr 3 <Tuirq 1 crHi 11 

T^TfSTT I Tim first 

lino cltorly rtaim that tlm Krlo yngn cennaenw alter llio dclngo, Cf. 
JIair 0. S. T., Yol. 1, 45-18. 
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-vvas universally adopted, and a Kali of 1200 ordinary years was 
at once changed, by this ingenious artifice, into a magnificent 
■cycle of as many divine, or 360X 1200 *-432,000 ordinary years. 
The same device converted, at one stroke, the 12,000 ordinary 
years of a Maha.yuga, into as many divine, or 360X12,000-- 
4,320,000 ordinary years, affecting in a similar way the higher 
cycles of time like Manvantaras and Kalpas. How the beginning 
of the Kali yuga was thrown'back, by astronomical calculations, 
to 3102 B.C,,when this hypothesis of ‘ divine years * was adopted 
is a separate question by itself; but not being pertinent to the 
subject in band we need not go into it* in this place. Suffice it 
to say that where chronology is invested with serai-religious 
•character, artifices or devices, like the one noticed above, are not 
unlikely to be used to suit the exigencies of the time ; and those 
who have to investigate the subject from a historical and •anti- 
quarian point of view must be prepared to undertake the task of 
carefully sifting the data furnished by such chronology, as Prof. 
Rangicharya and Mr, Aiyer have done in their essays referred to 
above. 

From a consideration of the facts stated above it will be 
seen that so far as the Code of Manu and the Mahibhirata 
.are concerned, they preserve for us a reminiscence of a cycle 
'Of 10,000 years comprising the four yogas, the Krita, the 
Treta, the DvSpara and the Kali ; and that the Kali yuga 
one thousand years had then already set in. In other 
words, Manu and Vyasa obviously speak only of a period of 
10,000, or, including the SandhySs, of 12,000 ordinary or hu- 
man ( not divine ) years, from the beginning of the Krita to 
the end of the Kali yuga ; and it is remarkable that in the 
Atharva Veda we should find a period of 10,000 years ap* 
parently assigned to one yuga. It is not, therefore, unlikely 
that the Atharva Veda takes the Krita, the Tret 4 , the DvSpara 
and the Kali together, and uses the word to denote the 
-combined duration of all these in the passage referred to above- 
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Now considering the fact that the Krita age is said to commence 
•after a or the deluge, Manu andVy^ must be under* 

stood to have preserved herein an old tradition that about 10,000 
j^ears before their time ( supposing them to haveli%’edat the 
beginning of the Kali age of 1200 years ), the new order of things 
•commenced with the Krita age ; or, in other words, the deluge 
'Which destroyed the old order of things occured about 10,000 
3'eare before their time. The tradition has been very much 
distorted owing to devices adopted in later times to make the 
traditional chronology suit the circumstances of the day. But 
still it is not difficult to ascertain the original character of the 
tradition ; and when we do so, we are led to conclude that the 
beginning of the new order of things, or, to put it more scienti- 
iically, the commencement of the current post'Glacial era was 
according to this tradition, not assigned to a period older than 
10,000 years before the Christian era. We have shown that 
researches in Vedic chronolcgy do not allow us to carry back the 
date of the post'Glacial era b^ond this estimate, for traditions 
of the Arctic home appear to have been well understood by the 
bards of the BigWeda in the Orion period. It is, therefore, al' 
most certain that the invasion of the Arctic Aryan home by the 
last Glacial epoch did not take place at a time older than 10,000 
B. C. The American geologists, we have seen, have arrived at 
the same conclusion on independent scientific grounds ; and 
when the Vedic and the PurAnic chronology indicate nearly the 
same time, — a difference of one or two thousand years, in such 
cases, does not matter much,— we may safely reject the extra- 
vagant estimates of 20,000 or 80,000 years and adopt, for all 
practical purposes, the view tluit the last Glacial epoch closed 
and the post-Glacial period commenced at about 8,000, or, at 
best, about 10,000 B. C. 

We have now to consider how the tradition about the exist- 
«ice of the original home at the North Pole and its destruction 
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T>y snow and ice of the Glacial epoch, and other cognate 
reminiscences were preserved until they were incorporated into- 
the law-book of the Mazdayasnians and the hymns of the pig- 
Veda. That a real tradition is preserved in these books is 
undoubted, for we have seen that an examination of the tradi' 
tions preserved by th^ European branches of the Aryan race 
have led Prof. Rhys to the same conclusion ; and those who 
know the history of the pr^rvation of our sacred books will 
see nothing improbable herein. In these days of writing and 
printing, we have no need to depend upon memory, and con- 
sequently we fail to realise what memory, kept under the strict- 
est discipline, is capable of achieving. The whole of the pig- 
Veda, nay, the Veda and its nine supplementary books, have 
been preserved by the Brahmins of India, letter for letter and 
accent for accent, for the last 3000 or 4000 years at least j and 
priests who have done so in recent times may well be credited 
with having faithfully preserved the traditions of the an- 
cient home, until they were incorporated into the sacred books. 
These achievements of disciplined memory may appear mar- 
vellous to us at present ; but, as stated above, they were 
looked upon as ordinary fe.ats when memory was trusted 
better than books, and trained and cultivated with such 
special care as to be a faithful instrument for transmitting 
along many generations whatever men were most anxious to 
have remembered. It has been a fashion to cry down the class of 
priests who make it their sole profesion to cultivate their me- 
mory by keeping it under strict discipline and transmit by its mows 
our sacred writings without the loss of a single accent from genera- 
tion to generation. They have been described, even by scholars like 
yAska,aslhe carriers of burden, and compared by oUiersto parrots 
who repeat words without understanding their meaning- But the 

sm’ice, which Ihisclass has rendered to thecauscof ancient hv^ 

toTy and rdigion by preserving the oldest traditions of the race, ^ 
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indicating the existence of an Arctic home of these races in an- 
cient times ; and from a consideration of all these he arrives at 
the conclusion that the cradle of the whoje human race must be^ 
placed in the circum-polar regions, a conclusion in which he is 
also supported by other scholars. But, as observed by Prof.. 
Rhys, it is no fatal objection to the view we have endeavoured, 
to prove in these pages that the mythologies of nations, beside 
the Aryan, also point to the North Pole as their original home r 
for it is not contended that the Aryans may be the only poeple 
of northern origin. On the contrary, there are grounds to 
believe that the five races of men (pancha jandh) often mentioned 
in the 9>g*Veda may have been the races which lived with the 
Aryans in their original home, for we cannot suppose that the 
Vcdic Atyas after their dispersion from the original home met 
only with five races in their migrations, or were divided only in* 
to five branches. But the question is one which can be finally de- 
cided only after a good deal of further research ; and as it is not 
necessary to mix it up with the question of the original home of 
the Aryans, we may leave it out for the present. If the North 
Pole is conclusively shown to be the cradle of the human race 
hereafter, it would not affect in the least the conclusion we 
have drawn in these pages from a number of definite Vcdic 
and Avestic traditions, but if the existence of the Aryan home 
near the North Pole is proved, as wc have endeawured to do 
in the foregoing pages, by independent testimony, It is sure 
to strengthen the probability of the northem home of the whole 
human race ; and as the traditions of the Aryan people arc 
admittedly better presen’cd in the Veda and the Avesta 
tlun -tliose of any other race, it is safer and even desirable to 
treat the question of the primci-al Arj'an home independently 
of the general problem taken Jup by Dr. Warren and other 
•clsolirs. Tint the Veda and the Avesta are the oldest books 
of the Aryan race js now conceded hy all, and we have wen 
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that it is not difficult to ascertain, from traditions containetf 
therein, the site of the Aryan Paradise, now that we begin to- 
search for it in the light thrown upon the subject by modem 
scientific researches. 

But if the fact of an early Aryan home in the far north is once 
established by indisputable traditional evidence, it is sure to re- 
volutionise the existing views r^rding the primitive history or 
religion of the Aryan races. Comparative philologists and Sans, 
kritists, who looked for the primeval home •' somewhere in Cen- 
tral Asia,” have advanced the theory that the whole progress of 
the Aryan race, intellectual, social or moral from primeval sava- 
gery to such civilisation as is disclosed by the Vedic hymns, was 
effected on the plains of Central Asia. It was on these plains, 
we are told, that our oldest ancestors gazed upon the wonders 
of dawn or the rising sun with awe and astonishment, or rever- 
entially watched the storm^rlouds hovering in the sky to be 
eventually broken up by the god of rain and thunder, thereby 
giving rise to the worship of natural elements and thus laying 
down the foundations of later Arjan mythology. It was on these 
plains that they learnt the art of waving, the products of which 
superseded the use of hides for clothing, or constructed their 
chariots, or trained their horses, or discovered the use of 
metals like gold and silver. In short, all the civilisation and cul- 
ture which Comparative Philology proves on linguistic grounds 
to have been common to the different Aryan races before their 
separation is regarded to have first originated or developed on 
theplainsofCentral Asiainpost-Glacial times. Dr, Schrader^ 
in his Fre-historic Antiquities 0/ the Aryan Feoples, gives us 
an exhaustive summary of facte and arguments r^arding 
primitive Aryan culture and civilisation which can be deduced 
from Linguistic Palasology, or Comparative Philology, and. 
as a repertgrypf such facts the book stands unrivalled. But we 
must remember that the re^ts.of Comparative Philology, 
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howsoever interesting and instnictivc they may be from the lin- 
•guisticor the historical point of vimv, areapt to mislead us if wc 
know not the site of the original home, or the time when it was 
inhabited or abandoned by the ancestors of our race. Compa- 
rative Philology may teach us that cow was an animal kno^vn and 
■domesticated before the Aryan separation, or that the art of 
weaving was known in those old days, because the words * cow ' 
and ‘weave’ can be traced in all the Ajyan languages. But it 
is now found that equations like these do not help us much in 
definitely ascertaining where the united Aryans lived and when 
they separated j while recent researches in Archaeology and 
Anthropology have exhibited the improbability of a Central 
Asian home of the Aryan races and successive migrations there- 
from to European countries. The hypothesis of a Central Asian 
home is, therefore, now almost abandoned ; but strange to say, 
that those, who maintain that Europe was inhabited at the 
b^inning of the Neolithic age by the ancestors of the races who 
now inhabit the same regions, are prepared to leave undetermined 
the question whether these races originated in Europe or went 
there from some other land. Thus Canon Taylor, in his Oriffin 
of the Aryans, confidently advises us that we need not concern 
ourselves with the arguments of those who assert that Europe 
was inhabited by the ancestors of the existing races even in the 
Palseolithic period; for, says he, “philologists will probably admit 
that within the limits of the Neolithic age, it would be possible 
to find sufficient time for the evolution and the differentiation of 
the Aryan languages."* In the last chapter of the same book 
we are further informed that the mythologies of the different 
branches of the Aryan race must have been developed after 
their separation, and that resemblances, like Dyaus-pitar and 
Jupiter, or Vanina and Uranus, must be taken to be mere./ 
verbal and not mythological in their origin. In short, the 
• Soo Taylor's Origin of the Aryans, p. 67, . 
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advocates of the Central Asian well as of the northern 
European home of the Aryans are both umvilling to carry back 
■the beginning of the Aryan civilisation b^ond post-glacial times, 
and we are told that Aryan mythology and religion cannot, 
therefore, claim any higher antiqui^. 

All such guesses and speculations about the origin of the. 
Aryan race and its civilisation will have now to be revised in 
the new light thrown upon the sutgect by the theory of the 
Arctic home in pre-GIacial times. We cannot now maintain 
■that primitive Aryans were a post-Glacial race, or that they 
advanced from barbarism to civilisation in the Neolithic period 
cither in Central Asia or in the northern parts of Europe j nor 
is it possible to argue that because the mythologies of the differ- 
ent branches of the Aryan race do not disclose the existence 
■of common deities, these mythologies must be taken to have 
developed after the separation of the Aryan races from their 
common home. Thus, for instance, we are told that though 
the word occurs in .^end as Ushaagh, and may be com- 
pared to Greek £oa, Latin Aurora, Lithuanian Auszra, Teutonic 
Asa$(r6 and Anglo-Saxcwi Eostra, yet it is only in the Vedic 
mythology that we find Ufhas raised to the dignity of the 
goddess of the morning ; and from this we are asked to infer 
that the worship of the dawn w’as developed only on the 
Indian soil. The theory of the Arctic home, however, makes 
it impossible to argue in this way. If Vedtc dieties are 
clothed with attributes which are unmistakably polar in their 
origin, — and in the case of Ujhas, the polar character has been 
shown to be unquestionable,— we cannot hold that the legends 
pertaining to these deities were developed on the plains of 
Central Asia. It was impossible for the Indian priests to 
conceive or picture the splendours of the dawn in the way 
we meet with in the pig-Veda; for it has been shovim that 
the evanescent dawn, with which they were familiar, is q iiie 
-dissimilar in character to the Arctic dawn, the sul^ect of the 

28 
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Vedic hymns. And what applies to dawn 
ated' as well of other' deities and myths, . S'.. 

. Vfitra or the '=“P‘'''= goTng dom in a 

aionthsinayear.orofTnta or the Th'^ 6° ^ 

well.oroftheAshvins rescuing or saving 
temporary aiiliction to which they were ag 
iected. These very names may not be on 

the Teutonic mythology, but an examina ^jjtics which 

been found to disclose the same pola ^ jhis 

are possessed by Vedic deities or myths ; anreason- 

fundamental coincidence exists between branches 

able to contend that the mythologies oi i aesem- 

of the Aryan race had no common origin, Tinguistic 

blances between the names of the dei > Aij-an 

than mythological. The f factor in ‘he 

. ■' J a.i,.„e ntroduces a new > or 


than mythological. The destnicuon u. - .„ 

home by glaciation and deluge introduc obort.comings 

history of the Aryan civilisatiOT. are found W 

defects in the civilisation of the Aryw - beginning 

baveinhaHt^thenorth^^^ f«ni the ci«li»«;^^ 


aeiecxb 1“ w.....— - ~ in 

have inhabited the northern l^ils of ^ P civihsat on 

of the Neolithic age, as distinguish^ as the 

of the Asiatic A^^ rac^ust noi^^^^^^^^ after th" 


"of the Asiatic Aryan races. nor^^ •"= 

result of a natural relapse into t conceive “ 

catastrophe. It is true tbat.ordmarily we ,1, 

race that has once launched on a car f ^barbarism- “ 

ration suddenly retrograding or relaps ng ^antin ' 

the same rule cannot he apph^ postdiluvian tim •_ 

.ation of the antediluvian civihs^ 00111^ have 

In the first place ve^ jclugn “I h. e 

cataclysm of such magnitude as the d g ,0 b*' 

Zi tU that survived ,X, home. 

carried withlthem all the civilisation of he oi g 
introduced it intact in their new setlleroen , ^ 

clrcumstance^ amongst the non^ryim 'rihw ^ pr.r 

Euroiie oron the idains of Central Asia. 
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in mind the fact that the climate of northern Europe and Asia, 
though temperate at present, must have been very much colder 
■ after the great deluge, and the descendants of those who had to 
migrate to these countries from the Polar regions, bom only 
to a sav-age or nomadic life, could have, at best, preser\'ed only 
fragmentary reminiscences of the ante-diluvian culture and civi- 
lisation of their forefathers living in the once happy Arctic home. 
Under these circumstances we need not be surprised if the 
European Aryas are found to be in an inferior state of cm- 
lisation at the beginning of the Neolithic age. On the contrary 
the wonder is that so much of the ante-diluvian religion or cul- 
ture should have been preserved from the general wreck, caused 
ly the last Glacial epoch, by the religious zeal and industry 
of the bards or priests of the Iranian or the Indian 
Ar}*as. It is true that they looked upon these relics of the an* 
clent civilisation, os a sacred treasure entrusted to them to be 
scrupulously guarded and transmitted to future generations. Yet 
considering the difficulties with which they had to contend, we 
cannot but wonder how so much of the ante-dilurian civilisation, 
religion, or worship was presen'cd in the Veda or the Avesta. If 
the other Aryan races have failed to preserve these ancient 
traditions so well, it n*ould be unreasonable to argue therefrom 
that the civilisation or the culture of these races was developed 
after their separation from the common stock. 

It has been shou*n previously that the climate of the Arctic 
regions in the inter-GIacial period was so mild and temperate 
as to be almost an approach to a perpetual spring, and that 
there Avas then a continent of land round about the Pole, the 
same being submerged during the glacial epoch. The primitive 
residing in such rc^ons must, therefore, have lived a 
happy life. The only inconvenience cxpericncei ty them 
vns the long Arctic night ; and we have seen bmv this 
^momcnoo has sen-ed to give rise to >'ario«s myths or 
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legends describing the struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness. The occurrence of the Arctic night, its tiresome 
length, and the long expected morning light on the horizon 
after some months were, naturally enough, the most import- 
ant facts which attracted the attention of our primeval fore- 
fathers, and it is no wonder if they believed It to be the grea- 
test exploit of their gods when the beneficent dawn came dawn 
ing up, after several months of darkness, from the nether world 


of aerial waters, inaugurating a new yearly round of sacri- 
fices, festivals, or other religious or social ceremonies. It was 
the beginning of the DevayAna, when the powers of light celo' 
brated their victory over the demons of darkness, and the 
Child of the Morning, the KumAra, the leader of the army of 
gods, walked victoriously along theDevayAna path commencing 
the cycle of human ages, or m&nushA yugd, as mentioned in th® 
^ig'Veda, The PittiyAna, or the walk of the Manes, corre^ 
ponded with the dark winter, the duration of which extendw 
in the original home from two to six months. This was the 
period of rest or repose during which, as observed previously, 
people refrained even from disposing the bodies of the 
owing to the absence of sunshine. All social and religiO'^s 
ceremonies or feasts were also suspended during this period os 
the powers of darkness were bdleved to be in the ascendant. 
In short, the oldest Aryan calendar was, as remarked by 


Schrader, divided into two parts, a summer of seven or t®® 
months and a corresponding winter of five or two months. 
it seems to have been an ancient practice to reckon the yrj^ 
by counting the recurrence of summers or winters rather tJja® 
by combining the t^vo seasons. It is thus that we can 
for a year of seven or ten months in old times, or . 
sacrificial satirai extending over the same period, 
calendar is obviously unsuited to places to the south I 
Arctic circle ; and the Aryans had, therefore, to 
or reform the sam^ as was done by Numa, in post-gw 
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times, when, expatriated from their mother-land, they settled in 
the northern parts of Europe and Central Asia. But the reminis- 
cence of the Devayana as a Special period of sacrifices and cere- 
monies was tenaciously preserved, and even now It is looked upon as 
a s^5on of special religious merit. We can, on this theory, easily 
explain why the Grihya-Sutras attach special importance to the 
Vuar&yana from a ceremonial point of view, and why death dur- 
ing the is r^rded as inauspicious. How the 

inter-glacial year of seven or ten months was changed to a 
year of twelve months in post-glacial times, and how the equi- 
noctial division which obtained at first on the analogy of the 
Devayina and the Pittiyana, was subsequently altered to the 
solstitial one, the old meaning of the word UUardyaita undergo- 
ing (Orion, p. 25 /.)a similar change, are questions, which, though 
important in the history of the Aryan calendar, are not rele\’ant 
in this place ; and we shall, therefore, proceed with the subject 
in hand. It is urged by some writers that though the worship 
of natural elements is found to obtain in several ancient Indo* 
European religions, yet its beginnings cannot be supposed to go 
back to the time of the common origin of the related peoples. 
Dr. Schrader has ably refuted this view in the concluding pages 
of his book on the pre-historic antiquities of Aryan peoples J 
and the theory of the Arctic home powerfully supports Dr. 
Schrader in his conclusions. “If we put aside everything un- 
safe and false,'* observes Dr. Schrader, '* that Comparative Jfy- 
tbology and History of Religion has accumulated on this subject, 
we are soldy, from the consideration of perfectly trustworthy 
material, more and more driven, on all sides, to assume that the 
common basis of ancient European religions was a worship of 
the powers of Nature practised in the Indo-European period.”* 
j • See Dr. Schradet’e Pro His. Antiqui. Ary. Peoples, raosl 
by Jerons, p. 418. 
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The fact that the Vedtc deltl^. like Ushas, the Adityas, the 
Ashvins or the Vritrahan are found invested with Polar cha- 
racteristics, further goes to confirm the conclusion based on 
linguistic grounds, or common etymological equations for slg’, 
morning, fire, light or other natural powers. In short, what- 
ever be the stand-point from which we vieiv. the subject in. 
question, we are led to the conclusion that the . shining sky 
the sun the fire the Dawn {U»jKis)t 

the storm or thunder (Tanyaiu) had already attained to the dig- 
nity of divine bangs or gods in the primeval period ; and etymo 
logical equations like Sanskrit ya/, Zend yas and Greek a^omai, 
show that these gods wereworshippedand sacrifices offered to 
them to secure their favour cv'cn in primeval times. Whether 
this worship originated, or, in other words, whether the 
powers of nature were Invested with divine honours only 
in inter.glacial times, or in times anterior to it, cannot, as 
stated above, be ascertained from the materials in our 
liands at present. But this much is beyond question that the 
worship of these elements, os manifestations of divine power, 
had already become established amongst the undivided Arj'ans 
in the Arctic home, and the post^iiluvian Aryan religions 
were developed from this ancient F>’Stcm of worship and 
mcrifices. Wc have seen that the pig- Veda mentions 
the ancient sacrificers of the race like Manu, 

Bhrlgus and otlicrs, and the fact that they comiiletoi 
their sacrificial ses«joris in seven, nine or ten montiis provt^ 
that they were Ujc sacrifieers of the undivided in their 

Arctic !»ome. It was these sacrificers who performed the 
facrifices of tl>e |>«3j>le during a rummer of seven or ten months 
and worriilpi^ *he matutinal deities with ofiVringa in prlmt'’'^ 
times. But \\}jen the sun went down l»cJow the l)orircn, thf*^ 
fticrifacers naturally closed their eesiions and tnade their offef- 
ins< to Vritrahan, tltc cUcf hero in !f»e rtrujjj;le with 

Ihedrmcrs ofdarknera, in D.n!er llut l.emay, iuvi^rai^ 
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their, offerings, eventually bring back the light of the dawn to 
these worshippers. I do not me:m to assert that an elaborate 
■system of sacrifices existed in inter-glacial times ; but I do 
maintain that sacrifice ^vas the main ritual of the primeval 
Aryan religion, and that it is a mistake to suppose that it origi- 
nated or was invented only in post-glacial times. I have dwelt 
at some length on the question of ancient religious worship and 
ritual in this place because the theory of the Arctic home very 
well exposes, in my opinion, the fallacious character of many of 
-the existing views on this subject. 

A people, who had come to worship the powers of Nature 
as manifestations of divine will and energy, who had a well- 
■developed language of their own, and who had already evolved 
a legendary literature out of the Arctic conditions of the year 
in their congenial home near the North Pole, may well be 
•expected to have made a good advance in civilisation. But wo 
have at present very few means by which we can ascertain 
the exact d^ree of civilisation attained by the undivided 
Aryans in their primitive home. Comparative Philology tells 
us that primitive Arj-ans were familiar with the art of spinning 
and wearing, knew and worked in metals, constructed boats 
and chariots, founded and lived in cities, carried on buying 
-and selling, and had made considerable progress in agriculture. 
We also know that important social or political institutions 
•or organisations, as, for instance, marriage or the laws of 
property, prevailed amongst the forefathers of our race 
.in those early days; and linguistic palreontology furnishes us 
with a long list of the fauna and the flora known to the 
undivided Aryans. These arc important linguistic discoveries, 
nnd taking them as they arc, th^ evidently disclose a state ' 
•of cUalisation higher than that of the savages of the Neolithic 
.age. But in the light of tho Arctic theory we arc ruturally : 
led to inquire if the culture of the primitive Aryans utis corw .* 
/ined only to the level disclosed by Comparative . Philology, or.:' 
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^v^ethe^ it was of a higher type than the one we can predicate 
of them simply on linguistic grounds. We have seen above 
that in the case of the mythological deities and their worehtp- 
the Polar character of many of the deities at once enables us 
to assign them to the primitive period even when their names 
are not found in all the Aryan languages ; and the results of 
Comparative Philology regarding primitive Aryan culture will- 
have to be checked and revised in the same way. The very 
fact that after compulsary dispersion from their mother-land 
the surviving Aryans, despite the fragmentary civilisation they 
carried with them, were able to establish their supremacy over 
the races they came across in their migrations from the original 
home at the beginning of the post-Glacial period, and that 
they succeeded, by conquest or assimilation, in Aryanising 
the latter in language, thought and religion under circumstances- 
which could not be expected to be favourable to them, is • 
enough to prove that the original Aryan civilisation must 
have been of a type far higher than that of the non-Aryan races,, 
or than the one found among the Aryan races that migrated 
southward after the destruction of their home by the Ice Age. 
So long as the Aryan races inhabiting the northern parts of 
Europe in the beginning of the Neolithic age were believed- 
to be autochthonous there was no necessity of going beyond 
the results of Comparative Philology to ascertain the degree 
of civilisation attained by the undivided Aryans. But now we 
see that the culture of the Neolithic Aryans is obviously ou!y 
a relic, an imperfect fragment, of the culture attained by the 
undivided Aryans in their Arctic home; and it would, there- 
fore, be unreasonable to argue that such and such civilisation, 
or culture cannot be predicated of the imdivided Ajy^*'^ 
simply because words indicating the same .are found only m 
some and not in all the Aryan languigcs. In other words, 
though we may accept the results of Comparative Philology 
'so far as they go, wc shall have to hc^more cautious hereafter 
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in 'inferring that such and such a thing \vasnot known to the- 
primitive Aryans because common etymological equations for 
the same cannot be discovered in all the Aryan langui^cs. 
We have, it is true, no means of ascertaining how much of the 
original civilisation was lost in the deluge, but we cannot, 
on that account, deny that some portion of it must have been 
irrecoverably lost in the great cataclj-sm that destroyed the 
original home. Under these circumstances all that we can 
safely assert is that the d^ee of culture disclosed by Compa- 
rative Philology is the Imcesi or the fninmum that can be pr& 
dicated of the undivided Aiyans. It is important to bear 
this reservation in mind because undue importance is some- 
times attached to the results of Comparative Philology by a 
kind of reasoning which appeared all right so long the question 
of the site of the original home was unsettled. But now that 
we know that Aryan race and religion are both intcr*Glaciat 
and their ultimate origin is lost in geological antiquity, it docs 
not stand to reason to suppose that the intcr-GIacial Ar>*ans 
•were a race of savages. The arcbrcologists, it is true, have 
established the succession of the ages of Stone, Bronre and 
Iron ; and according to this theory' the Aryan race must have 
once been in the Stone age. But there is nothing in archeology 
which requires us to place the Stone age of the Aryan races 
in post-GIacial times ; and when Comparative Philology has 
established the fact that undivided Aryans were acquainted 
with the use of metals, it becomes clear that the degree of 
civilisation reached by the undivided Ary.'ms in their Arctic 
home Was higher than the cuHuic of Iho Stone age or even that 
of the age of metals. I have referred tn the first chapter of 
the book to the opiniav of some eminent archscologlsts that 
the metal age was introduced into Europe from other 
countries either by commerce or by the Indo-European race 
going there from outside, and the theory of the Arctic home- 
with its intcr-GIacial civDisation lends support to this vievvv 
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Aryans were familiar with some metal, either copper or bronze, 
•as a medium of exchange. There are many other points si- 
Tfiilar in character. But it is impossible to go further into 
this subject in this place, I only want to point out *the re- 
servation with which we shall have now to accept the results 
of Comparative Philology in forming our estimate of the 
degree of culture reached by the primitive Aryans, and show 
that when the primitive Aryan culture is carried back to the 
inter-Glacial age, the hypothesis that primitive Aryans were 
hardly better than the savage races of the present day at 
once falls to the ground. If the civilisation of some Aryan 
races in the Neolithic age appears to be inferior or imperfect 
it must, therefore, be, as observed above, ascribed to relapse or 
retrogression after the destruction of the ancient civilisation by 
the Ice Age, and the necessarily hard and nomadic life led by 
the people who survived the cataclysm. The Asiatic Aryans, 
it is true, were able to preserve a good deal more of the origin- 
al religion and culture, but it seems to be mainly due to their 
having incorporated the old traditions into their religious 
hymns or songs ; and made it the exclusive business of a 
few to preserve and hand down with rdigious scrupulosity these 
prayers and songs to future generations by means of memory 
specially trained and cultivated for the purpose. But even 
then how difficult the task was can be very well seen from 
,ihe fact that a greater portion of the hymns and songs 
originally comprised in the Avesta has been lost ; and though 
the Veda is better preserved, still what we have at present is 
only a portion of the literature which is believed on good 
grounds to have once been in existence. It may seem pass- 
ing strange that these books should disclose to us the ex-, 
istence of an original Arctic home so many centuries after the • 
traditions were incorporated into them. But the evidence in the 
forgoing pages shows that it is a fact; and if so, we must 
he Id that the Neolithic Aryan peoj^e in Europe were not, as 
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Aryans were familiar with some metal, either copper or bronze^ 
a medium of exchange. There are many other points si- 
■niilar in character. But it is impossible to go further into 
this subject in this place. I only want to point out ‘the re- 
servation with which we shall have now to accept the results 
of Comparative Philology in forming our estimate of the 
degree of culture reached by the primitive Aryans, and show 
that when the primitive Aryan culture is carried back to the 
inter-Glacial age, the hypothesis that primitive Aryans were 
liardly better than the savage races of the present day at 
once falls to the ground. If the civilisation of some Aryan 
races in the Neolithic age appears to be inferior or imperfect 
it must, therefore, be, as observed above, ascribed to relapse or 
retrogression after the destruction of the ancient civilisation by 
the Ice Age, and the necessarily bard and nomadic life led by 
the people who' surv’ived the catacl>^m. The Asiatic Aryans 
it is true, were able to preserve a good deal more of the origin- 
al religion and culture, but it seems to be mainly due to their 
having incorporated the old traditions into their religious 
hymns or songs ; and made it the exclusive business of a 
few to preserve and hand down with religious scrupulosity these 
prayers and songs to future generations by means of memory 
specially trained and cultivated for the purpose. But even 
then how difficult the task was can be very well seen from 
the fact that a greater portion of the hymns and songs 
originally comprised in the Avesta has been lost; and though 
the Veda is better preserved, still what we have at present is 
only a portion of the literature which is believed on good 
grounds to have once been in existence. It may seem pass- 
ing strange that these books should disclose to us the ex-, 
istence of an original Arctic home so many centuries after the • 
traditions were incorporated into them. But the evidence in the 
forgoing pages shcnvs that it is a fact; and if so, we must 
iKld that the Nedithic Aryan people in Europe were not, as 
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Piof. Max Muller thinks, progressive, but, for the time at Icastr 
necessarily retrogressive savages working only with such residua 
of the anto*dUuvian civilisation as were saved from its general 
wreck.* 

But though the Vcdic or Aryan people and their religion 
and culture can thus be traced to the last inter-glacial period, 
and though we know that the degree of culture attained by 
the primitive Aryans was of a higher type than some scholars- 
seem to be willing to assign to them, yet there are many points 
in the primitive Aryan history which still remain unsolved^ 
For instance, when and where the Aryan race was differenti- 
ated from other human races, or how and where the Aryan 
speech was developed, are important questions from the- 
anthropological point of view, but we have, at present,' no 
means to answer the same satisfactorily. It is quite possible 
that other human races might have lived with the Aryans 
in their home at this time ; but the Vedic evidence Is silent 
on this point. The existence of the human race is traced by 
geologists to the Tertiary era ; and it is now geologically cer- 
tain that the gigantic changes wrought on this globe by 
glacial epochs were witnessed by man. But anthropology does 
not supply us with any data from which we can ascertain 
when, where, - or how the human race came to be differenti- 
ated according to colour or language. On the contrary, it is 
now proved that at the earliest date at which human remains 
have been found, the race was already divided into several 
sharply distinguished types j and this, as observed by Laing, 
leaves the question of man’s ultimate origin compietety open 
to speculation, and enables both mtmogenists and polygenists 
to contend for their respective views with plausible argu. 
ments and without fear of being refuted by facts.f The evid- 
ence, set forth in the for(^oing pages, does not enable us to 

• Max MoUor's Inst Essays, pp. 172 (T. . . 

t I/iing’s Enmap Origins, pp. 404-5. 
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solve any of these questions regarding the ultimate origin of 
the human race or even of the Aryan people or their language 
■and religion. We have nothing in this evidence for ascert- 
aining how far the existence of the Arj'an race can be traced 
“back to pre-glacial, as distinguished from inter-glacial times; 
or whether the race was descended from a single pair (mo- 
nogeny) or plurality of pair^ (polygeny) in the remotest ages- 
The traditional evidence collected by us only warrants us in 
taking back the Aryan people and their civilisation from the 
Temperate ^one in post-glacial to the Arctic regions in inter- 
glacial times. It is true that Arj'ans and their culture or religion 
cannot be supposed to have developed all of a sudden at the 
close of the last inter-glacial period, and the ultimate origin 
of both must, therefore, be placed in remote •geological 
■times. But it is useless to speculate on this question without 
further evidence, and in the present state of our knowledge 
we must rest content with the result that though Aryan 
race or religion can be traced to the last inter-glacial- 
period yet the ultimate origin of both is still lost in -geological 
antiquity. 

1 cannot conclude this chapter without briefly examining 
the bearing of our results on the views entertained by Hindu 
theological scholars regarding the origin, character and autho- 
rity of the Vedas It is a question which has been dis- 
cussed with more or less acuteness, subtlety, or learning evtr 
since the days of the BrShmanas; and from a purely theologi- 
cal point of vie%v I do not think there remains anything to be 
now said upon it. Again, for the fwrposes of scientific investi- 
gation, it is necessary to kecpt he theological and the antiqua- 
rian aspect of the question quite distinct from each other. Yet 
when our investigation, conducted on strict scientific lines, is 
completed, wc may usefully compare our conclusions with the 
theological views and see bow far they harmonise or clash 
with each other. In fact no Hindu who reads a. book like tho 
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present, can avoid making such a comparison ; and we shaU 
be lightening bis task by inserting in this place a few remarks 
on this subject. According to the view held by Hindu theo- 
logians, the Vedas are eternal (nt^yo), without a beginning" 
(on^di), and also not created by a human author 
sheya) ; and We are told that these attributes have been predi- 
cated of our sacred books from the most ancient times known 
to our divines or philosophers. The whole of the third Volume 
of Dr. Muir's Ortgiml Sanslrii Texts is devoted to the- 
discussion of this subject, a number of original passages and 
arguments bearing on which are- there collected, including 
Slya^’s lucid summary in the introduction to his commen- 
tary on the ^iig-Veda ; and more recently the late MahS- 
mahopIdhyAya RAj^rlma Shistri Bodas, the editor of the 
Bombay edition of the ^ig-Veda, has done the same in a 
Sanskrit pamphlet, the second edition of which is now pub- 
lished by his son, Mr. M, R. Bodas, of the Bombay High ■ Court 
Bar. I shall, therefore, give in this place only a summaty of 
the different views of Hindu theologians, without entering into 
the details of the controvert which can be studied from 
the above books. The question before us is whether the Vedic 
'hymns, that is, not only the words of the hymns but also the 
religious system found or referred to therein, are the composi- 
tions of the pifbis to whom tht assigned in the Anu- 
fcramanik&s, or the ancient Indexes of the Veda, in the sense 
' in which the Sfaakuntala is a composition of KMidisa ; or 
whether these hymns existed from times immemorial, in o^er 
Words, whether they are eternal and without a beginning. The 
hymns themselves are naturally the best evidence on the 
point. But, as shewn by Dr- Muir in the second chapter 
(pp. ai8“86) of the Volume above mentioned, the utterances' of 
• the Vedic ^tifhis on this point arc not unanimoUs. Thus side 
'by side with passages in which the Vedic bards have expr^ 
*cd their emotions, hopes or fears, or prayed for wbridly comfort 
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• and victory over their enemies, condemning evil practices like- 
gambling with dice (X, 34), or have described events, which on 
their face seem to be the events of the day ; side by side with 
passages where the poet says that he has made (kri)^ generated 
(jan), or fabricated (taiM) a new {navi/asi or apt^rvya) hymn, 
much in the same way as a carpenter fashions a chariot (I, 47, 
2: 62, 13; 11,19, 8; IV, 16, 20; VIII, 95, 5 ; X, 23, 6 ; 39, 
^4 » 54i 6 ; 160, 5 ; &c.); or with hymns in which we are plainly 
told that they are composed by so and so, the son of so and so,. 
(I» 60, 5 j X, 63, 17 ; 67, 1 ; &c.), there are to be found in 

the ^lig-Veda itself an equally large number of hymns where the- 
^lishis state in unmistakable terms that the hymns sung by them 
were the results of inspiration from Indra, Vanina, Soma, Aditi, 
or some other deity » or that the Vedic verses (riehah) directly 
emanated from the Supreme Purusha, or some other divine 
source; or that thej* were given by gods (detoWo), or generated 
by them and only seen or perceived (pashi/di) by the poets in 
later times, (I, 37, 4 ; 11,23,2; VII, 66, 11 ; VIII, 59, 6; X, 72, 

I ; £8, 8; 90, 9; &c.). We are also told that VAch (Speech) 
is niipd or eternal (VIII, 75, 6 , also cf. X, 125); or that the gods 
generated the divine Vach and also the hymns (VIII, 100, 11 ; 
101, 16 ; X, 88, 8). The evidence of the Vedic hymns does not, 
therefore, enable us to decide the question one way or the 
other; but if the composition of the hymns is once ascribed to 
human effort, and once to divine inspiration or to the gods di- 
rectly, it is dear that at least some of these old pisbis believed the 
hymns to have been sung under iivs^wratioa or generated directly 
by the goddess of speech or other deities. We may reconcile 
the former of these vjctvs with the passages \vherc the hymns are 
saidtobemadeby human effort, on thesjpposilion that the poets 

■who sang the hymns believed thcmsel%'es to be acting under di\-ine 
inspiration. But the explanation fails to account for the statement 
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^hat the ^lik, the Yajus, andthe S 4 man, all emanated from the 
Supreme Purusha or the gods ; and we must, therefore, conclude 
that the tradition about the eternity of the Vedas, or their divine 
origin is as old as the Veda itself. Accordingly, when we come 
to the Br^hmanas and the Upanishads, we naturally find the 
■same view prevailing. They tell us that the ^ig-Veda pro- 
ceeded from Agni (fire), the Yajur-Veda from Vfiyu (wind), ai^d 
the S&ma-Veda from Sfiiya (the sun), and that these three 
-deities got their warmth from Praj^pati who practised tajw 
for the purpose, (Shat. Brih, XI, 5, 8, r //; Ait, BrAh. V, 
^2.34 ; Chh&n. Up. IV, 17, i);or that the Vedas are the 
breathings of the Supreme Being (Byih. Up. 11 , 4, 10) j or 
that PrajSpati by means of the eternal VAch created the Vedas 
and everything else in this world; and the same view is met 
with in the Smtitis like those of Manu (I, and others, or 

in Ihe PurSnas, several extracts from which are given by Dr, 
Muir in the volume above referred to. It is admitted that the 
Vedas, with other things, are destroyed, at the end of a Kal|»» 
by the deluge {prala^^a) which overtakes the world at the time. 
But we are told that this does not affect the question of the 
eternity of the nesv Kalpa by Brahmi himself after the grand 
deluge, and by the Bifhis, who survive, after minor deluges- 
The authority generally quoted in support of this vie\v 
is a verse from the Mahibharata (ShSnti-Parvan, Chap. 
210, V. ig) which says, “The great Bi?his, empowered by 
Svayambha ( the self-born ), formerly obtained, through ta/as 
' (religious austerity), the Vedas and the ItihAsas, which 
had disappeared at the end of the (preceding) IViKi."* 
The pifhis are, therefore, called the »«ert and nOt 

" Tlio verso is os follows 

I u Blnvalihfiti, Utt, 1, 

siiniLirly in Another conneetioa: — Wigqift ?p?qT t 

tt r witfilT rrit- 

*WTf?t tl AUo Cf. B'g. VIII, 60, 6, quocod in/ra. 
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-the makers of the Vedlc hymns ; and the personal designa- 
-tion of some Shikhis, branches or recension-i of Vedas, as 
"Taittiriya, Kdthaka^ &c.> as well as the statements in the Vcdic 
’hymns, which say that so and so has tnadeoT gen»raied such 
^nd such a hymn, are understood to mean that the parlicu-. 

Sh^kha or hymn was perceived, and onli/ perceiccd, by 
the particular Bifhi or poet It is not, however, till we come 
to the works of the authors and e.vpositors of the different 
schools of Hindu philosophy (darshanas) that we find the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Vedas subjected to a searching 
•examination ; and, as remarked by Dr. Muir, one who reads 
thediscussionsof these writers cannot fail to bestruck “with 
the acuteness of their reasoning, the logical precision with 
Tvhicb their arguments are presented, and the Occasional live, 
liness and ingenuity of their illustrations."* Th^ all bear wit- 
ness to the fact that so far as tradition went,— an unbroken 
-tradition of great antiquity,— there was no remembrance of 
the Vedas having been ever composed by or ascribed to any 
human author ; and taking into consideration the learning and 
the piety of these scholars, their testimony must be regarded 
ns an unimpeachable proof of the existence of such a tradition, 
which was considered ancient several centuries before the 
Christian era. But though a tradition whose high antiquity can 
be so well established deserves to be seriously considered in 
our investigations r^rding the character of the Vedas, yet 
it is, after all, a negative proof, showing, it may be urged, 
nothing more than no human author of the Veda has been 
known from times bej'ond the memorj' of all these ancient 
scholars. Jaimini, the author of JUmiiorf Sutras, therefore, 
further deduces (I, r, 3) the eternity of the Vedas from the re- 
lation or connecticn between words and their meanings, which 
he holds to be eternal (aitf/ncfita) and not conventional. A 
word >5 defined to be an aggregate of letters, in a particular 
• Moir, 0. S. T., V0I. lU, ^ 5?. 
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eternity of sound or word, but hold that the authority of the 
Vedas is established by the fact of their having emanated 
from competent {dji(a) persons who had an intuitive percepl 
tton of duty dharmSnah, as Yasha puts it), and 

whose competence is fully proved by the efBcacy of such 
of*the Vedic injunctions as relate to mundane matters, and 
can, therefore, be tested by experience ; while the author of 
the Vaisheshika Sutras clearly refers (I, i, 3) the Veda to 
Ishvara or God as its framer. The S 5 okhyas (Sankhya Sa- 
tras, V, 40-51) agree with the Naiy^yikas in rejecting the 
doctrine of the eternity of the connection of a word with its 
meaning ; and though they r^rd the Veda as j>aitrugheya 
in the sense that it emanated from the Primeval Purusha, yet 
th^ maintain that it was not the result of a conscious effort 
on the part of this Purufha, but only an un conscious emanation 
from him like his breathing. According to this view the Veda 
cannot be called eternal in the same sense as the Mimiasa- 
has have done, and, therefore, the te.xt 5 which assert the eter* 
nity , of the Vedas, are said to refer merely to “ the un- 
broken continuity of the stream of homogeneous succession,” 
cha gajcUiydnupUrvi-pravdMnuekchitda-pardtny* 
Patanjali, the great grammarian, in his gloss on Panini IV, 3, 
loi, solves the question by making a distinction between 
the ?aTi<7t*a^tf (the succ^ion ofwordsor letters, var^nupHru, as 
we find it in the present texts) of the Vedas and their 
contents (arMn), and obsen'ing that the question of the eter- 
nity of the Vedas refers to their sense which is eternal 
or permanent ( ar/Ao tK/joA ), and not to the order of 
their letters, which has not ahvaj's remained the same 
(carr^ntijulrvi anilyi), and that it is through this difference 
• Cf. 'VwfintiparnjhflsM ^goma-faricbchwii, f. 55 , quoted in 
HahAmahopdcIhyiyn JLalkikar’s Kydya-kcaha, ?nd Ed. f. 73 C. #. r- 

ST 5 
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go into their elaborate discussions in this place j nor is it 
necessary to do so, for eventually we have to fall back upon the 
view of Vyisa and Patanjali, mentioned above, if the destruction 
of the Vedas during each^n'aloya, and its reproraulgation at the 
commencCTiwit of the new age is admitted. 

Such, in brief, are the views entertained by Hindu ortho- 
dox theologians, scholars and philosophers in regard to the 
origin, character and authority of the Vedas; and on compar- 
ing them with the results of our investigation, it will be found 
that Patanjali’s and VyAsa’s view about the antiquity and the 
efemity of the Vedas derives material support from the theory 
of the Arctic home which we have endeavoured to prove in 
the foregoing pages on strict scientific and historical grounds- 
It has been shown that Vedic religion and worship are both 
inter-glacial ; and that though we cannot trace their ultimata 
origin, yet the Arctic character of the Vedic deities fully 
proves that the powers of Nature represented by them had 
been already clothed with divine attributes by the primitive 
Aryans in their original home round about the North Pole, or 
the Meru of the PurAnas. When the Polar home was destroy* 
ed by glaciation, the Aryan people that survived the catastrophe 
carried with them as much of their religion and worship as 
it was possible to do under the circumstances; and the 
relic, thus saved from the general wreck, was the basis of the 
Aryan religion in the post-GIacial age. The whole period 
from the commencement of the post-GIacjal era to the birth of 
Buddha may, on this theory, be approximately divided into four 
parts : — 

loooo or Sooo B. C. — The dcstructiOT of the original Arctic 
home ly the last Ice Age and "^he commencement of the 
post-Glacial period. 

S000-5000 B. C.— The age of migration from the original 
home. The sur^d^rs of the Ao*an race roamed over the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia in search of landi 
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ttePri^Orion or the Aditi Period to the commencenent of 
'the present post-GIacial era. In the language of the PurdnaS 

the first period after the close of the Ice Age (Sooa-3000 B. C,) 

m ay be called the Krita Yoga, or the age of wandering, as the 
Aitarej-a Brdhmana (VII, 15) describes it to be. It was the 
gjeriod when the Aiyan races, eitpatriated from their mother 
land, roamed over the northern parts of Europe and Asia in 
search of new homes. It is doubtful if the Brdhmana meant as 
much when it described Krita to be tbe age of wanderin". 
But nevertheless it is interesting to notice the new light, throwm 
upon the characteristics of the four Yugas mentioned in the 
Brdhmana. Thus we are told that "Kali is lying, Dvdpora is slow- 
ly moving, Tretl is standing up, and Krita is wandering."* Dr. 
Haug understands this stanza to refer to the game of dice, and 
other scholars have proposed different interpretations. Butin 
the light of the Arctic theory we may as well suppose that the 
different stages of life through which the Aryan races had to 
pass in post-GIacial times, from ivandcring in search of homes 
to final settlement in some lands of their choice, are here des- 
■cribod, somewhat after the manner of the Avcstic account of 
•the sixteen ancient lands created by Ahum Mazda, and inraded 
in succession by Angra Mainyu. But even apart from this 
verse, we can very well see that during the first of the above 

iperiods the Aryan races had no fixed borne, and many must 
have been tbe settlements made and abandoned by them before 
they permanently settled in congenial lands. I have already 
staled above that Aryan religion and worship are both intcr- 
glacial ; and that Vedic religion and ritual is a post-GIacial deve. 
lopmcnt of such relics of the ancient religion as were preserved 
from the general wreck caused ly the Ice Age; and this affords 
in roy opinion a safe bas is to compare our results with the 
• Ait. Brlh. Vir, 13 . — ^flr; smul ,p,(^ ri lkp-iv i STO; I 

yItiBWffi xprffr ipri rirrm u 
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'^suit^.ble for new settlements* The vemal equinox was 
then in the constellation of Punarvasii, and as Aditi is the 
presiding deity of Ponarvasfi, according to the termino-- 
logy adopted by me in Orion^ this may, therefore, be call- 
ed the Aditi or the Pre-Orion Period, - , 

5000-3000 B, C. — ^The Orion Period, when the vernal equi- 
• nox was in Orion. Many Vedic hymns can be traced to , 
the early part of this .period and the bards of the race 
seem to have not yet forgotten the real import or signi- 
ficance of the traditions of the Arctic home inherited by 
them. It was at this time that first attempts ■ to reform 
the calendar and the sacrificial ^stem appear to have been 
• systematically made. 

3000-1400 B. C.— The KrlttiW Period, when the vemal 
equinox was in ' Pleiades. The Taittirlya SamhiU and 
the BrAhmanas, vhich begin the series of nakshatras with 
the K?ittikAs, evidently the productions of this period. 
The compilation of the hymns into SamhilA’s also appears 
to be a "vfork of the early part of this period. The ttadi- 
tions about the original Arctic home had grown dim by 
^hi^'time and very often miamderstood, making the' 
V®dic hymns more and more unintelligible. The 
s^biificial system and the numerous details thereof found 
ill the BrAhmanas seem to have been developed during • 
this time. It was at the end of this Period that the 
VedSnga-jyotisha was originally composed, or at any rate 
the position of the equinoxes mentioned therein observed 
, (uwS ascertained. 
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■fhePri^Orion or the Aditi Period to the commencement of 
■the present post-GIacial era. In the language of the PurdnaS 

the first period after the dose of the Ice Age (Sooo-5000 B. C,) 

may be called the Krita Yoga, or the age of wandering, as the 
Aitareya Brdhmana (VII, 15) describes it to be. It was the 
4>eriod when the Aiyan races, expatriated from their mother 
land, roamed over the northern parts of Europe and Asia in 
■search of new homes. It is doubtful if the Brahmana meant as 
much when it described Krita to be the age of ivandering. 
But nevertheless it is interesting to notice the new light. thro\va 
upon the characteristics of the four Yugas mentioned in the 
Brihmana. Thus we are fold that “Kali is lying, Dvdpara is slow- 
ly moving, Treti is standing up, and Krita is wandering."* Dr. 
Haug understands this stanza to refer to the game of dice, and 
other scholars have proposed different interpretations. But in 
the light of the Arctic theory we may as well suppose that the 
different stages of life through which the Aryan races had to 
pass in post-GIacial times, from wandering in search of homes 
to final settlement in some lands of their choice, are here des- 
■cribed, somewhat after the manner of the Avestic account of 
■the sixteen ancient lands created by Ahum Mazda, and inmded 
in succession by Angra Mainyu. But even apart from this 
verse, we can very weU see that during the first of the above 

tperiods the Aryan races had no Axed home, and many must 
have been the settlements made and abandoned by them before 
thiy permanently settled in congenial lands. I have already 
stated above that Aryan religion and worship are both inter- 
glacial ; and that Vedic rehgionand ritual is a post-GIacial devc- 
lopment of such relics of the ancient religion as were preserved 
from the general wreck caused ty the Ice Age ,- and this affords 
in my opinion a safe bas is to compare our results with the 
• An. Erih. VII, 15. — ^fir; simal inl?t rifItjRrw j;nr; 1 
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theological views mentioned above. We may not be able to* 
fix definitely when each hymn of the pig-Veda was sung; but 
wemay safely say that those who airvived the catastrophe, or 
their immediate « descendants, must have incorporated into* 
hymns the religious knowledge th^ had inherited as a sacred 
tnist from their forefathers at the first opportunity, that is, soon 
after th^ v/ere able to make at least temporary settlements. 
The hymns cannot, therefore, be supposed to promulgate a new 
religion consciously or unconscioudy evolved on the plains oF 
Central Asia in post-GIacial times; and the Polar character oF 
the Vedic deities removes every doubt on the point. How far 
the language of the hymns, os we have them at present, resem« 
bled the ante-diluvian forms of speech is a different question p 
and according to Patanjali and VyAsa, we are not here concerned 
with the words or the q'llables of the hymns, which, it is admit- 
ted, have not remained permanent. We have to look to the-, 
subject matter of the hymns; and there Is no reason to doubt, 
either the competency or the trustworthiness of the Vedic- 
bards to execute what they considered to be their sacred^ 
task or duty, viz,, that of preserving and transmitting, 
for the benefit of future generations, the religious knowledge* 
they had inherited from their ante-diluvian forefathers. It 
was by an agency similar to this that the hymns have 
been preserved accent for accent, according to the lowest, 
estimate, for the last 3000 or 4000 years; and what is 
achieved in more recent times can certainly be held to* 
have been done by tho older batds in times when the tradi- 
tions about the Arctic home and rdigion were still fresh in 
their mind- Wc may also observe that the hymns were . 
publicly sung and recited, and the whole community, which 
jnv\sJ be supposed to have been interested in preserving its an* 
cier.i religious rites and worship, must have keenly watched, 
.the utterances ofthesc pljhis. Wc may, therefore, safely .‘assert 
that the religion of the primeval Arctic home was correctly' 
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preserved in the form of traditions by the disciplined 
memory of the ^lishis^untU it was incorporated first into crude- 
as contrasted with the jwlisiierf hyms {fuAikica) of the ^iig-Veda 
in the Orion period, ’to be collected later on in Mandalas and 
finally into Saiihitas j and that the subject matter of these 
hymns is inter-glacial, though its ultimate origin is still lost in 
geological antiquity. Without mixing/ op- the theolc^ical and 
historical ^iews we may, therefore, now state the rivo in parallel 
columns as follows 

Thealogical triew, Eisioxical view, 

1. The Vedas are eternal i. TheVcdic or the Aryan 

(ni/ya), b^nning-less {amU religion can be proved to be 
dt), and not made by man inter-glacial ; but its ultimate 
(o.pa«rt«Acyo). origin is Still lost in geological 

antiquity. 

2. The Vedas were destroy- 2. Aryan religion and cul- 

■ ed in the deluge, at the end ture were destroyed during the 
of the last Kalpa. last Glacial period that in. 

v-aded the Arctic Aryan home. 

3.. At the beginning of the 3. The Vedic hymns were- 
present Kalpa, the sung in post-Glacial times by 

through tapai, reproduced in poets, who bad inherited the 
substance, if not in form, the kno^vledge or contents there, 
ante-dilurian Vedas, which of in an unbroken tradition 
thty carried in their memory from their ante-diluvian fore- 
by^the farour of god. fathers. 

On a comparison of the two columns it will be found that 
the tradition.about fhe destruction and the reproduction of the 
Vedas, recorded by Vyisa in the MahAbhirata verse referred 
to above, must be taken to have been founded substantially on a 
historical fact. It is true that according to the ^urinic 
chronology the brginning of the current Kalpa is placed 
several thousands of years bd'ore the present time;, 
but if, according to the estimates of some modem geologists,. 
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‘is Rlshis to whom they.'are ascribe^ and the other 
atagm equally „„m,stakable terms that the hymns were 

irriT " 

■ th=M r by suggesting that 

tte d,aer»t p.sh.s probably held different views ; or that when 
oothotdhemean be traced to the same aether, he may have 
expressed the one at the time when it was uppermost in his 
, mmd, and the other at another; or that the Vedic pishis or 

poets hadno very clearly defined ideas of inspiration, and thought 
that the divine assistance of which they were conscious did not 

-render their hymns the less truly the producation of their own 

ramd.* In short, the existence of a human is not supposed to 
he incompatible with that of the super-human element in the 
■composition of these hymns. But it will be seen that the above 
^reconciliation is at once weak and unsatisfactoi}*. A better 
way to reconcile the conflicting utterances of the Bi?his would 
to make a distinction between the expression, lanyuayr, or /err* 

Cn the one hand, and the eonients, subsianse, or the subject 
dialler of the hymns on the other; and to hold that while 
the express\on was human, therutyVef matffr was believed to be 
3Bcient or superhuman. There are numerous passages in the 
3>g'Veda where the bards speak of ancient-poets 
or ancient hymns (I, i, 2 ; VI, 44, 13: VII, 29, 4 ; VIII, 40, 12 ; X, 

^4t 15 ; &C.) ; and Western scholars understand by these phrases 
tile poets or hymns of the post generations of Vcdic hards, 
not anterior to the post-GIacial times. But there arc 
dear indications in the hymns themselves which ga to refute 
this vie%v. It is true that the Vcdic bards speak of ancient 
^d modem hymns ; but thty often tell us that thoogh the 
hymn is new {navyasi), yet the god or the deity to whom it 
is addressed Is old (fratna), or ancient, (VI, 22, 7 ; 62,4; 


• See Moir 0. S. T., VoL III, jp- 
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X, 91, 13 » &c.) .This shows that the deities whose exploits were- 
sung in the hytnns- were considered to be .ancient deities. 
Nay, we have express passages where not only the deities but- 
their exploits are said to be ancient^ evidently meaning that 
the achievements spoken of in the hymns were traditional and ‘ 
not witnessed by the poet himself; thus, in I, 32, i, the poet 
opens his song with a clear statement that he is going to sing 
those exploits oflndra which were achieved at first (praiAa- 
or in early times, and the adjectives pUrvydni and. 
are applied to Indra’s exploits in I, ir, 3, and I, 61,. 
13. The achievements of the Ashvins are similarly said to be 
jwlfvi/dm in 1, 117, 25 ; and the long list of the exploits given 
in this hymn clearly shows that the poet is here rather sum- 
marising the exploits traditionally known to him than enu' 
raerating events witnessed by himself or by his forefathers in 
the near past. This is also evident from the fact that the- 
ancient pishis mentioned In the hymns, like the Ahgirases or . 
Vasishtha, are believed to have been invested with supernatural 
powers (VII, 33, 7-13), or to have lived and conversed with 
(^1 279i 2)« or shared in the enjcyments of the gods (2?ev<l- 
11/im $adhamidnh VIII, 76, 4). They are also said to be the- 
earliest guides (I'atW-rii, X, 14, 15) for future generations. It 
is impossible to suppose that Vedic poets could have ascribed 
such superhuman character to their ancestors in the near 
past ; and we arc, therefore, led to the conclusion that the an- 
cestors here spoken of were the antc-diluvian ancestors (twh 
jrtJrte pitarah) Who completed their sacrifices in the Arctic year 
of 7 or 10 months. And what is true of the ancestors applies 
as well to the ancient deities mentioned in the hymns. I have 
pointed out previously that the legend of Aditi and her son^ 
is expressly stated to be a legend of the past age (p^rvyaP* 
pvyatn)’, and the sme thing may be predicated of the legends 
oflndraTthe Asbvins ortho other deities whose expHots are 
described in the pig-VeJa as /'tfrrydni or praffM/ndfii, that is, 
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•oldorancioit. In short, the ancient hymns, poets, or deities 
mentioned m the p.g-Veda must be referred to a by-gone a-e’ 
rmd not to post-GIacial times. The Arctic character of thio 
deities. It may be further obsen-ed, is intelligible only on this 
view. The Vedic bards may rvell be credited ,vitb having 

-composed, or fashioned, new songs or hymns ; but the question' 
still remains whether the subject matter of these hymns was of 
their own creation, and the fact that the deities have been 
called ancient in contradistinction with the songs offered 
TO them (VI, 62. ,(), and are clothed with Polar attributes 
-at once enables us to solve the question by answering 
that though the wording of the hymns was new, their suC 
jectmatterwas old, that is. traditionally handed down to the 
poet from remote ages. Thus in a hymn of the tenth Manda. 

Ja (X, 72, J.2), the poet desiring to celebrate the births' or 
The origin of gods, thus begins his hymn, -Let us, from the 
the love of praise, celebrate, in recited hymns, the births of 
gods,-any one of us who in this later age may .« them 
(yah n«ar. yi-iirV Here we have a distinct con 

trast between the births of gods on the one hand and the' 
poet who may .w the hymn in the later age on the other 
ewdenUy meaning that the subject matter of the hymn is 
an occurrence of the former age (yuya), a„d that the poet 
celebrates as he Tarenrw or «« it 

view that the Vedic hymns, or rather their contents' were 
.prranr^ aud nal by the Jlbhis. derives material support 
tom this statement. A simdar expression is also found in 
Vm,5g, 6. which says -Indra and Vanina 1 I have .vn 
(oM.upaiAyam) through toyar |that xvhich y. 
the Piihis, wisdom, undostimding of speech, sacred lore {.Jr,- 
^r. and ^1 the^pla^ which the sages created when perform. 
mg saenfees. The notion about the perce ption of the " 

• pig.^ YIII, 19 , e, gifarit rpfp,l mxfr aft wim- 

I tuTRiwr^E tfhr n 
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■ Vedas may, %*ery well, be said to do the same. Thus from 
whatever side we approach the question, we are irresistibly led, 
by internal as well as external evidence, to the conclusion that 
the subject matter of the Vedic hymns is ancient and inter- 
glacial, and that it was incorporated into the Vedic hymns in 
post-GIacial times by |U?hi3 who inherited the same in the 
shape of continuous traditions from their inter-glacial fore- 
fathers. 

There are many other points in Vedic interpretation, 
or in Vedic and Puranic mythology', which are elucidated, or, 
we may even say, intelligently and rationally explained for 
the first time, by the theory of the Arctic home in inter- 
glacial times. For instance, we can now easily account for 
the disappointment of those Western scholars, who, when 
the Vedas became first known to them, expected to find 
therein the very beginnings of the Ary-an civilisation or the 
out-pourings of the Aryan mind as it first became impressed 
with awe and wonder by the physical phenomena or the- 
workings of natural elements and looked upon them as divine 
manifestations. Our theory now shows very clearly that though 
-the Vedas are the oldest records of the Arj'an race, yet the 
civilisation, or the characteristics and the worship of the deities 
mentioned therein did not originate with the Vedic bards, but 

was derived by them from their intcr-glacial fore-fathers and 
preserved in the forms of hymns for the bcaiefit of posterity;, 
and if any one wants to trace the very' beginnings of the Aryan 
civilisation he must go back b^'Ond the lastGlacial period, and 
s^how the ancestors of the Aryan race lived and worked in 
their primeval Polar home. Unfortunately we h3\e very few 
materials for ascertaining the degree of this civilisation. But 
we think W’e have she^vn that there are grounds to hold that 
the iriter-glacial Aryan civilisation and culture must have 
been of a higher type than' what it is' usually supposed to -be; 
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-and that there is no reason why the primitive Aryans should not 
placed on an equal footing with the pre^historic inhabitants of 
Egypt in point of culture and civilisation- The vitality and 
superiority of the Aryan races, as disclosed by their con- 
.quest, by extermination or assimilation, of the non-Aryan 
races with whom they came in contact in their migrations in 
search of new lands from the North Pole to the Equator,- if not 
to the farther south, is intelligible only on the assumption of a 
high degree of civilisation in their original Arctic home ; and 
when the Vedas come to be further examined in the light of 
the Arctic theory, we may certainly expect to discover therein 
many other facts, which will further support this view, but 
■which are still hidden from us owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the physical and social sunoundings amidst which the 
ancestors of the Vedtc Pifhis lived near the North Pole in 
times before the Glacial epoch. The exploration of the Arctic 
regions which is being carried on at present, may also help us 
hereafter in our investigation of the beginnings of the Aryan 
•civilisation. But all these things must be left to be done by 
future investigators when the theory of the Arctic home of the 
A^ans comes to be generally recognised as a scientific fact. Our 
object at present is to show that there is enough evidence in 
the Veda and the Avesta to establish the existence of an Arctic 
home in inter-Glacial times; and the reader, who has fol- 
lowed us in our arguments, set forth in the preceding pagcsr 
will at once perceive that the theory we have endeav-oured 
to prove, is based on a solid foundation of express 
texts and passages traditionally preserved In the two 
oldest books of the Aryan race, and that it is amply forti- 
fied by independent corroboration received from the latest 
•results of the corrdatiTC sciences, like Geology, Archxology 
I.inguictic Palacology, Comparative Afythology and Astronomy^ 
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^AsHiPLiYA, a kiad of shalaha, 207,1 
209. 

.Adhyltmikas, thoit school of Vedic 
ioterpretation, 238. 

Aditi, and her Aditya sons, the le- 
gend of, 152-158 j said to have 
occurred in a former yuyo, 158, 
460. 

Aditjas, seven with an eighth still- 
born brother, represent the seven 
monthly sun-gods in the Arctic 
legion, 156-158 i 216 5 282. 

A(fiiy<indm.ayanam, an yearly sa- 
crificial session, 193, 209. 

.Jdri, a mountain, meaning of, In the 
flig-Vcda, 249, 253. 

..^ir, gods, the reign of, 78. 

Ages, archseological, of Stone, 
Bronze and Iron, 4 ; distinction 
between Neolithic and PakeoU- 
thic, 10 j their co-relation with 
the geological, 11 ; of Beech, Oak . 
and Pir, 12. 

— Geological and their subdivi- 
sions, 11; climate and distribution 
of bnd and water in, 20-24, 

— Human and divine in tho Kg- 
"Veda, 173 /. 

— Puranic, Krita, TretS, Dvi- 
para, and Kali; their real duration, 
421-427 j their characteristics, 
455. 

Aggilos, phonetic equivalent rf 
Atigiras, 160. 

Agni» fire, a Veclic matutiml deity, 

7 4; living in long darkness, 127 ; 
bis hidden home in waters and 
darkness, 317; as child of waters. 


317; traversing the universe, 333- 
his secret third station, 333; 
seven rays or tongues, -and ten 
secret dwellings of, 342. 
Agnishtoma, a Soma-sactificej.206 
Alwlyd, the legend of, 347. 

Ahani, Day and Night, distinguish- 
ed from i/f^tS-nahd, 135; right 
and left side of the Year-god, 
138-139. 

Ahina, a Soma-sacrifice of less than 
thirteen days, 206. 

Ahura Mazda, warning Yiroa about 
the coming winter in Airyana 
Vagjo, 72, 376. 

I Airyana VaSjo, the original Para- 
dise of the Iranians or the Aryan 
race, Yima’s Vara in, 72; descrip- 
tiODof, in the VeQdIdid,'S57-S59; 
t^ongly identified with coun- 
tries to the cast of Iran, 361-363; 

■ change in the climato of, caused 
by Angra Mainyn, 366; proves 
its invasion by ice during the last 
Glacial epoch, 368 ; ten winter 
months therein, 366-368 ; also 
seven summer months, 370/ ; an- 
nual rise of sun, moon 'and stars, 
and a year -long day at the place, 
71, 72, 376; possible only if it be 
located in the Arctic regions, and 
not to the evist of Iran, 378; de- 
scriptioa of the glaciation of, 380. 

Aitih^ikas, their school of Yedic 
interpretation, 239. 

Aiyung&r, Jfr., NSrdyafia, on tbo 
interpretation of Vedic myths cn 
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tlio Astral theory, 03, 24Bj on tho 
nature of KmnAra, Kfirttiko}ii, 
318; on tlio nature of Sltii, 348. 

Aiycr, Mr. on the j/ttrja-systcm in 

^ tho PurSnas, 422-}2'l. 

Ajanadovntas, 237. * 

Aihurz, n mountain, scijanating tho 
upper from tlio lower worUl in tho 
,Avcsta, 2G 6; apertures in, forth© 
suQ to pass through, 200, 31B. 

Alps, low in early geological ages 21. 

Altitude, high, its c0oct on cliimto, 

21 . 

Amina, the ascending stream of, in 
the Pinnisb mythology, 27 C. 

Aminarik, tho gloaming, in the Fin- 
nish mythology, 404. 

Anaximenes, on the overhead rota- 
tion of the sky, 7 8. 

’ JAffifasdni ayamm, the yearly sa- 
crificial session of Angitases, 1C2, 
183, 200. 

Anglrases, ancient sacriScers of the 
Aryan race, 160; probably Indo- | 
European in origin, 171; different i 
species of, the Navagvaa and the 
Dashagvas, 162; ten months’ sa- 
ctifical session of the latter, 163; 
helping Indra in the rescue of tho 
cows at the end of each year, 163; 
found the sun dwelling in dark- 
ness, 163; described as Viri2j/as, 
that is, of various forms, 1 68. 

Angra ilainyu, the evil spirit in tho 
Avesta, destroys Airyana YoSjo 
by introducing severe winter 
therein, 359; explained asaglacial 
invasion, 368 /. 

Anquotil, discovery of tho Avesta 
by, 356.. 

A pah. witers, distinguished as ter- 
restrial and celestial in tho Rig- 
Vedrt, 256; colostial or aerial rid- 
den for ten months by tho buq. 


177, 18ljr«leiloverby Vnrufla,. 
178; cotvnl with tho world, 257;. 
captivated liy Vyitra and re Unseal 
to flow ujrtvnrda by Indra, cannot 
Uit bo celestial, 274, 275, 294, 
29r»; in tho seven rivers must l)o 
ceUstLal, 288-293; comic circu- 
htion of tlm aerial, in tho Avesta, 
270, 271; cessation of their flow 
in avinter, 271-274;cosinic circu- 
lation of, in other mythologies, 
275-278; their nature and charac- 
teristics as a Yediceloitysimimcd 
op, 338, 339; tho sanjo comparetl 
with tho PurSnic legends, 340. 

Ap-aosha, the demon conquered by 
Tkfitrya, an Avestic proto-typo 
of Shushfla in the ^Jig-Veda, 222, 
223; fight with, lasting for, a 
hundred nights, 224, 

Apatu'ria, ancient Greek feast, 388. 

Apollon, oxen of, stolen by Hermes, 
204; derived from Sanskrit opn- 
varyan, 255. 

Aj>sU‘jii, conqueror in waters, an ’ 
epithet of Indra, 245, 247. 

Aptory&ma, a Soma-sacrifice, 206. 

Ap-ttirya, tho fight for waters by 
Indra, 245. 

Aptya, Ste Trita. 

Arag, See Rangha. 

Ardiarology, prehistoric, ages of 
Iron, Bronze and stone in, 4, 8; - 
characterised by instruments of 
ntrtals and stone discovered in 
the recent strata of tho earth, 8; 
ages not synchronous in different 
countries, 9; transition from one 
into another gradual and not 
ewldon, 9; distinction between 
New and Old stone age, 10; ages 
of Beech, Ctik and Fir, 12; the 
Alto of the commoncemont of 
tho Neolithic ago in, 12, l^;- 
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'latest rfsparcheo in, efToct of, on 
priinitivo history, 4 ; on Vedic 
interpretation, 7 ; summary of 
the latest researches in, 37, 38. 

^Arctic regioa", characterised by 
mild climate suitable for hu- 
man habitation in inter-glacial 
timc«, 24, 38, 419 ; a wide conti- 
nent before the glacial ejioch, 4 1; 
appearance of the heavens in, 51, 
52 j eluration of day and night in, 
55, 5G ; dawn in, 56, 57 ; distin- 
guishing characteristics of, sum- 
med up, 59. 

Ardhau, the two celestial hemis- 
pheres in the Rig-Veda, 262. 

Ardvi Sura Auihita, Avestic celes- : 
tial river, like the Vedic Sarasvntl, 
2G 3, S63; grants a boon to Tltra^- 
tAoaa, 266, 402. 

Aristotle, mentions an aerial river, 
27 G 5 his lielief in the reality of 
the (ieluge, 388. 

Afya^ Indra, dealing measure for 
measure to DAsa or Vritra, 140, 

^ 14S. 

Aryabhatla, 422. 

Aryan, race and people, their unity 
in primitive times, 2; controversy 
regarding the original type of, 
16; Vedic, settled in central Asia 
, in the Orion period, 4203prunitive, 
interglacial and not post-glacial 
in origin, 433; European Neoli- 
thic, not progressive but retro- 
gressive savages, 444; origin of 
and differentiation from other hu- 
man races, lost in geological anti- 
quity, 445. 

— Home, primitive, cannot be loc- 
ated in Central Asia, 18; nor in 
North Germany or Scandinavia, 
408; must be located in the Arctic 
iregions, 232, 296, 390, 409, 
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417-418; destroyed during th’ff 
last Glacial epoch, 381, 82; mig- 
ration therefrom at the beginning 
of the post-gbeial period, 429. 

— Gilturo and religion, primitive, 
Schrader’s view of, 3; in their Arc- 
tic Home, 435-438; higher than 
the Neolithic European, 439-445. 
— Languages, unity of, 2; not de- 
veloped from the Finnic, 18; not 
•f Neolithicorigin, 438;origiaof, ' 
lost in geological antiquity, 444. 
Ashvina-shastra, a prize intberaco 
of matutinal deities, 82, 83, 299, 
Ashvins, a dual matutinal deity in 
the Veda, their path, 74; time of , 
singing the hymn or prayer of, 82; 
rescuers of Dirghatamai, 169, 

I 170; physicians of gods, e:q5bined 
I by Mas Sluller os restorers of the 
I wiotersun, 244, 299;their double 
equipment, boat and golden cha- 
riot, 277; help Indrn in his fight’ 
with Vritra, 298, 299; their ex- 
ploits and character, 301-304 ; 
save their proteges from bottom- 
less darkness, 304, 305; inex- 
pbinable by the vernal theory, 
305-311; safely deliver Sapta- 
vadhri from ten months’ confine- 
ment in the womb of his mother, 
312-316; satisfiictorily explained 
by the Arctic theory, 319; their 
three stations, the third hidden, 
explained, 333; their achievements 
said to be ancient, that is, inter- 
glacbl, 460. 

Asb, Northern, the gbebtion of, and 
milder climate in, 14; Central, the 
theory of the original Aryan home 
■ in, challenged by Poshe and Pen- 
ka,. 4; Taylor’s view, 5; Rhys' 
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vjow, 40fi; Indo'lrnninn sf'UlO' 
rtifnts in, not fin'mitivo, 390, .4 20. 

Astral, .theory, to explain Vodic 
mj'ths, 245. 

Astronomers, Hindo, locate Moru at 
the North Pole, C7; chronology 
of, 422. 

Atharvnn, on ancient sacrificor, ICO- 
ICl. 

Ati-agni8htoina,a Soma-sacrifice, 206, 

Ati-rAtra, a Soma-sacrifice, 20C; Jn- 
trodneea and concludea a tattra, 
20P, 228; one of the night-sacri- 
fices, 213, 215; extraction and 
purification of Soma juice therein 
at night, 213, 214;an Avestiepa- 
raUol, 2l4jmeauing of a<t in, 227; 

‘ production of a cycle of day "and 
night therefrom, 227; position of, 
in the annual round of sacrifices 
in ancient times, 229, 230. 

Atri, an ancient sacrificer, ICO, 161. 

Atri Saptavadhri, Ashvins, and 

» Shptaradhri. 

Aufrocht, Prof., 87, 88, 462. 

Aurora ^realis, 47, 70. 

Aupamanyava, a Nairukta, correct- 
ness of his interpretation of shifn- 
vishta, 330, 331. 

Aurflaribha, 326. 

Antumnal, hnadred forts of Yrt. 

tra, meaning of, 2 3 1 ,2 4 8,2 52,2 87. 

Autumns, a hundred, 389. i 

Aresta, passages in, See Index of 
Avratiepassages. Traditions about 
the Polar home in, 19, 354-390; 
method of counting by seascuis 
in, 285; See Airyana Yafljo. 

Ayus, a Soma-s.sorifice, 207. 

Azi-Dahak, 267, 308, 309. 

Badahayaxa, on tho inauspicious* 
ness of dying in tho J?oA«Aind^?ia, 


I 70; on tho eternity of the 
I • Vedfw, 4 no. 

\ Iijlder,or Ealclur, the Noreo suimiier 
I god, hU dwelling place in . th<r 
! heavens, 403; killed by ITodur, 

' tho wintor-god, 405. 

Iiili,tl»o TtRcuor of DlrgliatAmas.lTO; 

Putdfltc enemy of YSniana,.327. 
Ball, Sir Roliert, supports Croll’s 
theory, 27; but refrains from 
adopting Croll's calcabtion.*?, 33. 
Beech nge, 12; See Agf«. 
Bhafld^rJmr, Dr., on the date of 
Mfidhariputta and PiiJunj&vi,285, 
Bhartrihari, 340. 

BhSskara, Bha^a, 191, 220. 
Bhiskoracharya, on perpetual day 
and night, 06; his erroneous view 
about Jl/tordyona, 67. 

Bhtshma, a Jlahibhiraw •warrior. . 
waiting to die in the V ttar^yana, 
76. 

Bhrigu, an ancient sacrificer,. 
160, 163. 

Bhujyu, a protege of tho Ashvins, 
who rrscued him from liottonalees 
darkness, 302, 303, 305, 306-9. 
Bloonifiold, Prof., 115, 287, 

Eodas, BajatimaShastti, andSI.B. 
446. ■ 

Brahma-ch&rin, tho sun in the 
Athar\’a-Vodo, 315. * 

Bmhma-jaya, tho Brahmin’s lost 
wife, restoration of, 347. 
Brahmafias, tho Ycdic works, tho 
Vedaa partially unintelligible at 
the time of their composition, 6; 
classification of tho contents of,. 
129; their probable aim and nat- 
ure, 230; on tho eternity of the 
Vedas, 448. 

Briltavpati, tho son of Angiras, said 
toljOBoven-niouchod, 169;hwcon- 
qufot of covrs, 201 ; helps Indra 
in tho rescue of cows, from Vala, 
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2 {9 ; savionr o£ Trita from dis- 
tress, 335; scven-mouthod, and ten- 
headed, 342 ; connected with tho 
story of Sarmd and Panis, 347 ; 
restoration of his lost wife, 347. 

Bronze, art of nnking, probably in- 
trodneed into Eorope from ont- 
side, 9 ; known before the Aryan 
separation, 442. 

Bronze, age. See Ages. 

Bundahish, referred to or qaoted, 
224, 266, 269, 361-363, 374. 

Bansen, 356, 365, 367. 

Barma, Indian names of cities in, 
293. 

Ciccs, a Greek monster like the 
Vodic Vala, 200. 

CJalendar, Vedic, iu the Taittirlya 
Saabitd, of 13 months and six 
sensons, 63 ; ancient sacrificial, of 
ten months, 229, 231, 232; anci- 
ent Boman, of ten months, 199, 
230, 395j ancient Celtic and 
Norse, 398, 399 ; ancient Greek, 

. 399 ; primitiro Aryan, Arctic, 

4 36, 487. 

Calends, of Jlay and of VTvnter, 396, 
387. 

Cbspian, sea, wrongly identified 
with Ranglaa, 363. 

Celts, the yearly feasts of, 396 J 
their gods and heroes, 406 /. 

Chailla, Baal Da, on the long twght 
at Nordkyn, 56 ; his Zand 0 / the 
tong night referred to, 214, 215. 

Chnlceia, an ancient Greek yearly 
feast, 399. 

Chatnrviihsha, a sacrificial day, 208, 
209. 

Chatv&rUhshy&m sharadi, on the 
fortieth in antumn, the meaning 

of. (in Big. II. 12, 11,) 281. 

Chavee, on the original type of the 
Aryan race, 16. 

Chronology, PcrSnic, of Kalpas, 


Manvantaras, and 5Iaha-yngas 
421 ; length of a Kalpa, and a 
Yuga in, 422 ; Bangicharya’a 
and Aiyer's views thereon, 423- 
426. — in Slanu and Slah^bha- 
rata, 426-428. 

—Vodic, 420, 453-454. 

Chyavlna, the falling ( snn ), a 
protege of tho Ashvins who re- 
stored him to youth, 170, 244, 
301-303. 

Circum-polar, regions, distinguished 
from the Polar, 43 ; characteris- 
tics of, described and summed up, 
55. 59. 

Civilization, Palsolithic and Neoli- 
"thic, 16, 17 ; primitive, os de- 
duct from comparative philology; 
431; original Vedio or Aryan, 
inter-glacial, 439-444. 

Climate, geological, equable and uni-' 
form over the whole earth till the 
end of the Pliocene period, 21; 
sudden change in, during the 
Pleistocene, 22 ; cold, in the gla- 
cial, and mild, in the inter-glacial 
period, 23, 24. 

I Coins, bronze, in use amongst un- 
divided Aryans, 442. 

Comparative, Mythology and Philo- 
logy, ?. V. 

Couvade, the Irish enstom of, 329, 
405, 407. 

Corpses, the crostom of not disposing 

of, during winter, 73-77, 271-275, 

Covps, the three-fold meaning of, in 
the Vedas, 201, 202; the sacri- 
ficial session of, lasting for ten 
months, 194-198; its nature 
explained, 200 ' 

Cow-stable, seven-fold and ten-fold, 
343. 

Cow’s ^Valk, See ffavdm ayanam. 

Croll, Dr., his theory about tbe cause 
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■of the Glacial period, 27-31 j his 
three periods of the maximum ec- 
centricity of the earth’s^ orbit, 
32 ; his estimate of the duration 
and commeacement of the Glacial 
period, 33 ; questioned by Ball 
and Newcomb, 33 j by Geikie 
and Hudiestone, 35. 

Cuchulainn, the Celtic Suo-hero, 
making lov'e to a number of 
Dawns, 393, 394 j his encounters 
with the Fomori or the Fir Bolg, 
405; unaffected by coueode, 
406 ; fighting without rest for 
several days, 40 G, 407. 

Culture, primitive, Sfe Civilization. 

Currents, oceanic and aerial, effects 
of, OR climate, 21. 

Daitv.*, the meaning of, in the 
Vemiidad 1, 3-4, 302; a river 
in the Bundahish, otherwise 
called Diitik, 302, 303. 

Darkness; of tho Polar night, nature 
of, 47 ; gliastly and sunless, as 
Vi-icra’s scronghoid, in the Rig- 
Veda, 125, 247; long, too long, 
the end of, 12-’»; Agni living long 
in, 127, 317 ; Indra driving the 
Araras from, 213; Arctic, 
synchronous with winter. 27.3- 
27 9 ; daily and annual strocgle 
]»ctwecn it and jight, 242, 290, 
400 ; j'roteges of the rf\Rlivin.s 
cofidcmfiA'l to, 304, 30 .^ ; tbn , 
FundwrlUng in 321, 322. i 

Z>nl:»A«i^,thc mother of the sun, 145. 

Uakdiinij’ana, or rittiyina, night 
of gods, C7 ; death during, in- 
na«jiicioas, 75; IXl<lir35’.ans’B 
view of, 7 C ; parallel tradition in 
ihc Avf*t.a, 77. 

Ihruuvu-UT, Prof., the Iran'! lator of 
V/-j)d5ihdfln0 ynsht.hw r/whriog 
<f the Yen-liiH ! I and 17, 72 ; on 


the nature of the legend of Tisb- 
trya, 223 ; does not explain why 
the appointed time of Tisbtrya 
varies from one to a hundred 
nights, 224 ; his rendering of Tir 
Yasht, para 36, 226 ; his view of 
the same single source of waters 
and light, 266; on the cessation of 
the flow of waters in winter, 27 1 ; 
on the transference of the name 
Bafita hindn to a new settlement, 
289 ; on the meaning of Bditya ia 
Vend. I, 362; his identification of 
the Airyana VnSjo examined and . 
rejected, 360-365. 

Ddaa, Vpitra, 140, 143. 

Dashadyu, a protege of Indra, 341, 
346. 

Rwhagvas, a species of the Angi' 
rases, 342-344; Set Navagvas. 

Daslvamiya, an enemy of Indra, 342, 
34C. 

Dathame mye, moaning of (in Rig. 
I, 158, G), 177. 

Datlui ptnpilvc, meaning of (in Rig. 
VI., 31, 3), 322-320. 

Disliariljfia, Indra’s fight ndth tea 
kings, 34.*i/. 

Das}jamth.a, 347. 

Dnslvisbipra, an enemy of Indra, 34 2, 

Wisliofti, an enany of Indra, 311' 
346*. 

Ih\vn, two inontlw' flurntion of, at 
the |if)le, •47,48; re\‘olvmg flj'lend. 
ours of, 49, .'»0; why styled 

145; the first, commenc- 
ing the yuyd, 176; why 

atWre».sfd in the plnral mimlicr in 
the Vofhs, 9 ; in lhn Tx'ltUh, 

Greek and O-Uir mjahologu*, 
393 ; the dying lon-h of, in the 
I’iimisfi iiijiliology, 404 ; /w* 
VihIjc Deity, Sr" IJflias. 
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m^w-n-thcor/, 3 ; itt scope nnd ap- 
plication, 240-242. 

Day, longer than 24 hoars in the 
Arctic regions, 55 ; sis-monthly, 
in the Taittiriya ErahmaQa, 70 ; 
in the Avesta, 7 1 ; in hlaou and 
^ahaV)h&rato, GP, 69 ; originally 
a real observation, 7 3; of the goes. 
See, Night of the gods. 

Day and Night, a dnal dirty in the 
Vedas, 131 ; ttvo such dual deities 
135 ; diurnal changes in, oierthe 
globe stated, 1 37 ; the existence of 
two dual deities explainable only 
on the Arct'c theory, 137,138. 

Death, inauspicio«sti.f«s of, «\ the ' 
Datshiniyana, 75; in winter in I 
the Parsi scriptures, 77, 273. 

J>ebri3, glacial, its action and ex- 
tent 23. 

(December, the tenth and the last 
month in the ancient Roman year, 
its reason espbined, 198, 395 ; 
denotes an ancient Arctic year of 
ton months, 200. 

Deities, Vcdic, pre-gbeial in origin 
and character, 433. 

Deluge, the Avestie account of, 
3t9/-, the story of, inthoShata- 
p.atha Erahmaiia, 385 ; said to be 
of water and not ice, 387 > Greek 
account of, 388 ; compared with 
the Avcstic, ‘account 389; See 
Gbcbl period. 

Demeter, the mother-earth rejoicing 
for six month.s in the presence of 
Troserpine, 398. 

Deukalion, saved from the deluge in 
Greek mythology, 388. 

J)evaydna and PHriydm, originally 
representing the two-fold ffivision 
of the year .at the Pole, 73, 74 ; 
the path of the gods, same as 
(the path of Jlazda in the Avesta, 


75 ; Vritra killed on the borders 
of, 251. 

Dhitis, prayers, seven-fold and ten- 
fold, 342. 

Rrghataiiias, the legend of, in the 
Mahabharata. 170 ; in the ?lig- 
Veda, t'i; saved by Ashvins, i71; 
becoming decrepit in the tenth 
ywyo, 171/; means the sun dis- 
appearing after riding on aerial 
waters for ten months, 177, 178; 
a solar legend of Arctic origin, 
178, 231, 256, 306, 319, 351. 
Divine, years, the theory of, 423- 
426; year. 

DivisAi*, striving for the day, 246, 
Div^asa, the father of Sodis, 345. 

I Dixit, the bip Jfr. S. B., on the 
efiuinoxinthe KyittikSs, 44,422. 
Dnrga, a commentator on yiska,134. 
Dvddashiha, a twelve days’ sacrifice, 
how made np, 276. 

DvSpara, the third yitjn in Uranic 
mythology, duration nnd nature 
of, 422-426. 

Dvita, the Second, a brother of Tci- 
to, 334. 

Dyotana, an enemy of Indra, 34 S. 

Eir.TD, cbssification of stratified 
rocks on tho surface of, 11 ; 
climate on, in e.irly geological 
times, 21; obliquity of its axis 
producing seasons, »(7. change in 
the position of axis improtnble, 
25; diminishing heat of, 26; 
eccentricity of its orbit producing 
gbcial periods, according to Dr. 
Croll, 28, 29; Dr. Ball’s estimate 
of the average beat receivoel by 
each of its hemispheres, 32; 
maximum value of the eccentri- 
city of its , orbit, 73; three-fold 
inthe Vedas and the Avesta, 260 
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Boven-fold, nine-fold and ten-fold, 
343. 

Edda, a Norse epic poem, death of 
Anscs in, 406. 

Eden, the garden of, in the Bible, 
410. 

Egypt, the historic period in, 2,12, 
14, 37 ; no trace of glaciation in, 
14. 

Ekiha, a Soma-sacrifice lasting for 
a single day, 206. 

EkIshtakS, the mother of Tndra,113. 

Ekata, the First, a brother of Trita, 
334. 

Eleven-fold, diviaion of gods in the 

■ Vedas, 290, 343. 

Equinoxes, precision -of, 28 ; cy- 
cle of, 2d ", used as a Tedic ebro- 

. nometer, 44. 

Eros, geological, climate in earlier, 
21 i See Agee. 

Euripides, On the fountain of the 
world’s waters, 270. 

Evans, 7. 

pATnESs, our ancient, in the Vedas, 
IGO. 

Fauna, and Flora, fossil, distinguish 
diOerent geological eras, 11; indi- 
cate warm climate in early times, 
21 . 

Fcdelm, of nine forms, in Celtic 
mythology, 401. 

Finlarul, once thought to Ijo tbo 
Arj'an homo, 409, 417. 

Finns, not the origimtors of tlwi 
Aryan epeecli, IP, 19 ; thecirca- 
lation of cc^niic waters in the 
mytl)o3ogy of, 27 0. 

I'ir-flgo, nrchs'ological, 12. 

Fir-l5olg, Foninri. 

l^bb, the, fM by hlnna and in torn 

thn Rsvicur of JImiu, 3PG j 

I^jve, uiiltlflg#, 1 19; 182/. 


Floods, during deluges, ptohabljr 
glacial in origin, 386. 

Fomori, the Irish representatives 
of darkness, 405. 

Foods, seven and ten, 342. 

Forseti, Baldur's son, his long sit- 
tings at the court, 408. 

Fravashis, shelving the path of 
Mazda to the sun, 7 5 ; correspond 
to Vedic Pitris, 270; said to 
have shown the way to the waters 
and the sun in the Avesta, 271. 

GaVam-Ayakaw, a ten-months’ year- 
ly sacrifice, or the Cow’s 'Walk, 
162 ; of ten months in the Aita- 
roya Br&hmana, 194; in the 
Tbittirlp Samhitb 195, 190; its 
ten months’ duration said to bo an 
immemorial custom, 197 ; repre- 
sents tho ancient Arctic year, 
198 ; compared with the old 
Foman year of ten rdonths, 199 ; 
meaning of cows (yordm) in, 200- 
202; the typo of yearly sacrifices, 
207; an outline scheme of, 208 ; 
supplemented by night-sacrifices, 
215/., 229, 231, 394. 

Goikie, Prof., 7; on tho commonco’- 
luent of tho post-Glrtcinl fieriodi 
14; five glacial nnrl four inter-gla- 
cial j>rriods according to, 23, 36, 
38; on tho glacial and inter-gla.. 
cial clinvito in tho Arctic regions^ 
24 ; on Dr. Croll'a theory, 35, 

Gcidner, Prof., 323. 

Geology, eras and periwls in, enunie- 
rat«l and descriljetl, 11, 12 ; co- 
relntion of geological and archao- 
logical ngc«, 12; Iron, Bronze and 
Nwlitbic incluiltd in the jost- 
Glacial periryl and Pulft'olitlu'c in- 
tho Piei><tocpnr Or tho Glacial, Ilf 
tJjo d-Jte of thr» eoiiimeijcrtnetu 
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«£ the pmt-GlacM period 
™. le ; ovWonce and sstent 
of glaciation in the glacial period. 

13. s^climateinthe cnripagea 

oi, Jl-.’4 ; causes of a succwsion 
01 glacial periods in, ; Dr 
Croll’s view 2S-.34 ; estimate of 
the duration of the glacial period. 

researches in, summary 
of, 37, 38 ; supports the Avtstie 
neemnt of the delago of snove 
and ice. 383. 384. See Archnolc- 
Climate, Glacial period. 
ffAormo, a sacrificial pot, 190. 
Ghofha, a protege of the Ashnns 
302. ’ 

Gilbert, Sir., his vie\r regarding the 
comiaencement; of the post-clacial 
period, 13. 

Gift, a mountain, misinterpretation 
of, Sec Parvata. 

Glwial, epoch or period, discovery 
of its evidence, 4 ; nature of the 
evidence of, 22 ; existence of tiro, 
with an intervening interglacial, 
conclusively established, 23 ; ex- 
tent of glaciation in Europe and 
^^nerica, 23; climate cold in gla- 
cial, warm in interglacial, 24 ; 
various theories regarding the 
cai^e of, 25; Lyell’s theory and 
estimate about its duration, 26 ; 
Croll’s theory and esimate about 
Its duration, 27-33; long duration 
of, 36 ; Avestic evidence in proof 
■of 379/. ^ 

Glaciation, in northern Europe 'and 
America, 13, 23; traces of, not 
yet discovered in northern 
Asia, 14. 

Oo, a ^ma-sacrifiee, 207. 

Gods, the six-monthly night of, in 

■ astronomical works, 67 ; in Mann 
and Mahabharata, 69 ; in the 
Ihittiriya Brihraana, 70 ; in the 


BJg-Vedc. 73.75; in other Arvan. 
mytholopes, 78; eleven-fold divi- 
Sion of, in the Vedas, 290, 343 - 
^mporary sickness or affliction 
^^in ancient mythology, 406-- 

Oo-ishii, the meaning of, 24.', 

Gotaraa, a Voilic sage, 347. 

Grassmann, Prof., 171, 323. 

Griffith, Mr., his interpretation of 
9‘g-Vedic verses stated and exa- 
mined, 86, 89, 91, 101 IIG 

I 133, 140, 141, 174, 180. 

; Grill, on the German world-river 
276. 

Grote, his account of deluge in the 
Greek mythology, 388. 

Gnlf-stream, its efl'ect on climate 
21, 25. 

Gwin, and Gwythnr, fighting for 
the same damsel and having her 
in turn, 397, 398. 


Hspes, conceived os turned upside 
down, 307. 

Hanumdn, a Purifiic deity, traced 
to Vrishaimpi, *348. 

Hapta-Hindu, Avestic name fo 
Sapta Sind!ia\ah. its origin and 
moaning explained, 288-293 ; See" 
Sapta Smdhavah. 

Hara-Bcrezaiti, a mountain in the 
Avfsra ; See Albnrz. 

Hang, Dr. 150, 356, 359,365,455, 
Heavens, spinning round of, in the 
Big Veda, 65. 

Hebrews, their belief in the exist- 
ence of celestial waters, 265,278. 
Heeren, Prof., 356. ' 

Helios, the sun, his 350 oxen and 
sheep, 202, 310, 394; sailing 
from west to cast in a golden-, 
boat, 275. 

Hemispheres, the two celcstiaU 
and lower, ' referred to and 
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217-221 ; his concjoest over 
Vritra and release of captive 
waters, the sun and the cawn, 
245-279 ; as- Vritra-han, 245, 
296 ; finds Shambara on the for- 
tieth ofSharad, 279-262 ; steal- 
ing the solar orb on the comnle- 
tionoften (months), 320-326; 
assisted by Vishnu in his fight 
with Vritra, 328; tenfold or ten 
incarnations of, 34 1 ; seven-tiller, 
and pcssiblv ten-killer, 346; 
lover of Alialya, 347; evplo.ts 
of, said to be ancient or joter- 
glacial, 460, 111; 5eeA^as, 
liishagvas, Vala, Vritra. 
Interglacial, period. See Glacial. 
Iran Veg, See Airyana Va6jc. 
Iranians, their original home, 357; 
could not but be Arctic, 567 ; 
destroyed during the glacial 
period, S84;.S’ce Airyana Va#jo. 
Iron, age, See Ages. 

Ivan, the story of, 403,404. 
Jaijuki, his view about the eter- 
nity of the Vedas, 449. 

Jaxartes, the, and the Orus, Aryan 
settlements on the banks of, 36, 
354, 361, 377. 

Jews, See Hebrews. 

Jhalkikar, Slahaniahopadfayoya, 
451. 

with mouth down- 
wards, applied to the nether 
world, 306, 307. 

Jyotish, or Jyotishtoma, a Soma- 
sacrifice, 206-209. 

a protege of the Ashvins, 
301-303. 

Kali-Yuga, coininenc€tneQ.t, dara- 
tion and nature of, 422-427 ; 
the age of final settlements, 4551 
HSlidasa, 147. 

I^lpa, a higher unit of time in 


I thoPuranic chronology, 421, 422;. 

repromulgatioa of the Vedas at 
f the beginning of each, 452, 45?. 
Kamadyn, a protege of the Ashvins, 
301. 

Kanheri, an inscription of, 285. 
Kaflva, an ancient sacrificer, ICO. 
Karle, inscriptions of, method of 
counting time in, 285. 
Karnia-devatas, 237. 

K-arttikeya, See Kum&ra. 

Kashj-apa, the eighth Aditya at 
Meru, 70. 

Kata, a ditch to keep a dead body 
ID, during winter, 77 ; Kutsa 
lying in, 274. 

Khalkcs, a bronze coin, phonetical- 
ly identical with iSAitU’o, 442. 
Kings, seven and three, 443. 

Koi, the dawn, in the Finnish my- 
thology, 404. 

Koshchei, the Pussian winter-de- 
mon carrying off a princess, 404; 
legend of, 404. 

Krat»^ means a destined course, 
103, 117; also denotes a sacri- 
fical performance, 220. 
Knehenbauer, Anton, on the t'vc- 
I fold nature of day in tho Iliad 
and the Odyssey, 78. 

Krita, Tuga, ccmmencoment and 
duration of, 422-426 ; the age of 
migration, 455. 

Krittikas, or the Pleiades, the 
period of the vermal equinox br- 
ing in, 44, 62, 131, 420, 454. 
KiititiS, the Kabul river, 363. 

Kuhn, Prof., 202 ; on the storm 
theory, 243. 

Kuka, Mr. M. N., on Tishtrya’s 
connection with tho year, 226. 
Komira, tho Child, not surrender- 
ed by the mother to tho father, 
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• thfl story .of, 3 1C ; Insfs of il»o 
Pwrimic' story of IvArttikovA, 
318.' 

KoniAriln, his inicrprotAtion of tho 
iegenil of AfnlyA, 230, 347. 

Kutsfl, lying in n knta or n winter 

grave, 274. 

Xi.4nn.4Ji> of tho Swift llinrl on tho 
Sworil, King of tliQ Irish IXmIcs, 
398. 

I/ivng, 5fr. Samuel, 7 ; on man’s 
ultinwto origin, 444, 

Inko-dwellers, in Svvitserinnd, 12. 

Xnnd and water, distribution of, in 
early geological ages, 21*23; 
depression and elevation cf, caus* 
ing tho Ico-ago, 26. 

Xands, countries, sixteen, mentioned 
in the Vondidad, 357*359 ; re- 
present successivo historical 
migrations and not merely goo* 
graphical divisions, 384. 

Ii>pp3,.how they count time during 
long night, 215. 

*Iasson, Rof., 289, 356, 390* 

Lets, cosmic circulation of waters 
in the mythology of, 277 ; dawn 
addressed in the plural in the 
same, 293, 

Leverrier, M., his tables of the 
eccentricity of earth’s orbit, 32; ' 
Stockwell’s corrections thoroio, I 
34. 

i^nan'^ Prof^ his view about the 

* Navagvas and Uashagvas stated 
and examined, 16G-168; on 
Numa’s reform, 394 j on Navag- 
vas and Noverosides, 400. 

liOckyetjSir Norman, on tho orien- 
tation of tho pyramids, 44; on 
tho ancient Egyptian calendar, 
149; on tho cosmic circulation 
of aerial waters in tho Egpy ^ian 
mythology, 2T7. 


t»gos, tlift Word, 4.'X), 458. 
Lubbock, .Sir Jolin, 7. 

I«ilwlg, Prof., on tho axis of tho 
earth in tho ^ig^Voila, 65; on 
the moaning of Ah^tti, 91; on 
tho seven rivers, 289. 

Lugnaissad, tho Celtic summer feast, 
397. 

Lyhla, Africa, s-ailing round of, 146. 
Lyoll, Sir Cltarbs, 7 ; his thoory 
of tho COU.SO of the Glacllal 
period, and estimate of its dara- 
tion, 26; on tho origin of tho tra- 
dition of tho half-yearly day ,73 ; 

Macdosnell, Prof., on the naturo 
of tho dawn.hymtM, 18 ; extracts 
from his Vcdic mythology 
quoted, 246, 248, 301 ; bis 

view on tho double character 
of India discussed, 251, 254 ; 
on the brothers of ThrSetaona, 

‘ 336. 

Macrobius, on Numa’s reform in 
the Boman calendar, 199, 395. 
Madhava, a commentator on tho 
Sama Veda, on the meaning of 
133, 134. 

Mah&vrata, o Soma-sacri6co, sym- 
bolic naturo of, 208, 209. 
hfah&bhSrata, the, G9, 75, 170, 
171, 330, 385, 38G, 389. 422, 
425, 426, 448. 

Mahavira, a sacriGcLal pot, 190. 
5^5£fynga, a coilbircrijn X’hrg'®* 

I its duration discussed, 424 /, 

I Mahidhara, a commentator on tho 
Vajasaneyi Samhitfl, 175, 324. 
Maid, the, of nine forms, 401. 
Mainy6-i-Ivliarcl, 377. 

^Mallinath, U7. 

'Mamata, the mother of Llrgliatamos, 
170,171. 

Man, his oristenco in 4h® 
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qoaTteTiiaty and the tertiary 
erns, 4, 12,37. 

Manu, a Smriti writer, quoted, 68, 
69, 257 , 4S8, progenitor of the 
human race, ^vc d in the deluge, 
385-387 ; an ancient Vcdic sa- 
crificer, 160, 161. 

Jfdnu^Ad yugS, means human ages 
and not always human genera- 
tions, 172-176; commenced 
•with the first dawn, 176; and 
kshapah used to denote the whole 
year, 181. 

SlartSnda, the still-born Aditya, 
the derivation and meaning of, 
158; jSee Aditi, Aditya. 

M&tsya-Purdna, account of the 
deluge in 386. 

ilatutinal, deities, travelling by 
the Devay^oa path, 74; follou^ing 
the da^vns, 107; the story of the 
Ashvins leading the van in the 
march of, 299, 301. 

Max Muller, Prof. F., on the im- 
portance of tho discovery of re- 
lationship between Sanskrit and 
Zend, 2 ; on the untranslateable 
portion rf the Vedas, 6; on tho 
meaning of .Sawnyd, 86; bis ex- 
planation of dawns m the plural 
number unsatisfactory, 90 ; on 
the meaning of yojana, 105 ; of 
fhhandas, 116;ofA#Aaj7aft,127; 
on the difference between Ushi- 
sSnaktiand Ahanl, 135; his ex- 
planation of eight A<lityas im- 
probable,15G;on the meaning of 
mdniishd yttgdy 174; on conti- 
nuous nights, 180, 181 ; on tho 
three-fold meaning of cowu in 
the Rig-Veda, 201, 202; on tho 
stealing of co^vs in tho Greek 
mythology and on the ancient 
Greek ytor, 203, 205 ; on tho^ 
dawn theory, 240, 241 J on the 


Vernaltheory, 244; on the de* 
rivatioa of Apollon, 255; on 
seven rivers, 289; hLs explanation 
of the Ashvios’ exploits, 178,299; 
his derivation of Trita improbable, 
336 ; on the resemblance of 
names in tho Iliad with Ve<lic 
names, 349; on progressive 
savages, 444; on Logos, 450. 

May, tho calonds of, 398, 399. 
Mazda, the path of, 75; followed by 
waters and the sun, 2GC. 

Meru. or the North Pole, six 
months’ day at, in tho Samhitis, 
66 ; scat of the gods, and six 
monthly night and dry at, C7, 
385, 453; in the Tnittirlya 
Amnyaka, 70; permanently illu- 
mined by Knshyapa, 154. 

Mer%', tho Avestic Mourn, 359. 
Mfsapotamia, not tho eame os Avos- 
tic Rangha, 361. 

Migrations, of tho Iranian race in 
succfssion from Airyana Vafijo/ 
360-384 ; tho age of, 453, 455, 
Milkings, five, 110. 

Miin3ihs.akns, their interpromtion of 
Rdtri in Rdtri-Sattras slirwn to 
bo incorrect, 2 1 1 their view 
of tho eternity of the Vedas, 449. 
iilitro, tho representative of half- 
year long light, 351. 

Monogeny, tho theory of, regarding 
fauman origin, 445. ' . * 

Months, of sunshine, loss than 
twelve in tho Arctic regions, 50, 
151; sacrificLal session of ten,191, 
198 ; Avestic, of winter and som- 
nicr, 371-374 ; See Dtslnmo 
yuge, Gavam ayamin, Scosons, 
y«ir nod Yuga. 

Moon, deecription of her appoaraneo 
'at tho pole, 47 
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MortJUft, M. !><»., on tljo tj 7 if of 
tlio jirmutivo Aryixiw, 1C. 

>Ioyt»m,t)io JjiittJft of, j/j })ji>0«hlo 
mytliology, fought or\ ilio t-vo of 
TSwoiuIkt, 398. 

Jiluch^ u’itli t't, itminlng of, u*)irn 
tohorsM, HI. 

Muir, J^r.jOn tho j/ugn syKtfin, C8; 
on tho nnturoof dwn-ljyinm,6lj 
on Atliti’s Icgrntl, inCjnS; on 
t])o inoonlog of jvtrnamt^ 2C-I ; 
his suiunwry of I'lirgnTtl I of tho 
'Vomhd'K.l, 337, 358 ; on tho do- 
l«go, 385-387 j on t)jn nori)«<“rn 
Aryan homo, 389, 390; on tho 
ctornlty of tho 'Ycdw, 440,448; 
449, 459, 402. 

Myths, VoOic, noco«sity of ro-ox.v i 
mining the oxphaitions of, 42 ; 
Tfttious theories about the ox- 
plaoationa of, 240 disclose 
na arctic origin, 351, 352. 

Mythology, science of, effect of re- 
cent geological discovery on, 3, 
4; Vedic, current interpretation 
of, 63; theories for tho explaaa- 
tion of,240;comparativo, supports 
the theory of the Arctic homo, 
411, 412. 

MADEBBnAUA, Mr. E. J.0., outfae 
method of counting time by sea- 
sons in the Avesta, 286. 

NSgoji Bhat-Ja, on Patanjali’s view 
<tn the eteraicy of the Vedbs, 
452. 

Mairukta, a school of Vedic inter- 
preters, 238, 239. 

Naiyyiyikas, their views about the 
eternity of Vedas, 451. 

Uavagvas, a species of the Angi- 
ra-ses, generally associated with 
tho liashag%’as, 162; their sacri- 
ficial session of ten months, 162; 
conunoncod with tho dawn, ft?., 


Iieljifd Iwlra in the rfsnie the- 
cows from Vnh. 1C3 ; the root- 
165 ; Wya- 

nt's and I’rof. Elgnana'a view 
thereon, 1C6, 167; p/rhuirily tie- 
note Ricrificers for nine or tm 
months, 1C7; coinjorfil tolloman 
J7ovenisldf-s, Celtic Jlnitl of nine 
Foriiw, and tho nine stejs of 
Tljor in iho Norso niyihology, 
401, 402; JccAflgirasns, I^isliag- 
va.«. 

17i».‘i-/.rabhro/hshm'j, the gliding 
oftheshipon tho nmvilaj-as,38G. 
Kavaratr.'i, .a nine days’ sacrifice, 
207. 

Kau.bandhan. 1 , a peak of the Hiim- 
hy-as, 3 SC. 

Nebulous, matter, in tho umvorso des- 
I cribod as u-atery vapour in the 
Vedas, 207. 

Neco, Pharoah, king of Egypt, 146. 
Neolithic, the now Stone age, dis- * 
tinguishod from tho PaU’olithic 
ago, 10 5 its prohablo commonce- 
ment from 5000 B. C., 12. 

— Aryan races in Europe, dolicho- 
cephalic and brachy-cephalic, 
ancestors of the present European 
races, 15; their culture compared 
mth Indo-Geroianio culture, 17; 
not autochthonous in Europe, 17. 
Nether, regions, or regions below 
the earth, known to Vcdic l»rds, 
259, 260; conceived as dark, 
bottomless, or like an inverted 
tub in tho Vedos, 306-308. 
Newcomb, Prof, on the extravagance- 
oE Croli’s calculations, 33, 34. 

Night, Polar, light and darkness in, 

47; shorter than sis months, but 
longer than twenty-four hours, 55; 
of the gods in tho Vedas and the 
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. Avpsta, 16G, 173; long, safely 
reaching the other end of, 128; 
apprehensions regarding its end, 
129; continnoos, 181. 

Night-sacrifices, Sfe Batri-sattras 
and AtirJttra. 

Nine, Forms, Maid of, 401. 

Nine-fold, earth, ocean and sky, 
343; See, Sevenfold. 

Ninety-nine, forts of Vritra, 221, 
247; rivers crossed by Tndra, 
221 . 

Nir-riti, the region below the earth, 

.• 262. 

Nivids, about Indra, quoted, 246. 

Non-Aryan, races, may be Arctic in 
origin, 409, 430. 

Nordkyn, or the North Cape in Eu- 

• rope, sisty-seven days’ continuous 
night at, 50. 

North Pole, Dr. Warren’s book on 
tbe origin of the human race at, 
6, 412, 429. 

Novaia Zemlia, remn.aat of an old 

• Pobr continent, 40. 

November, tbe eve of, coaancnce- 

ment of the ancient Celtic year 
396, 398. 

Novemsides, new or nine Bomao- 
gods, 400. 

Numa, his addition of two months 

■ • to the ancient Boman year of ten 
months, 198, 393. 

Nu-t, the Egyptian goddess of the 
sky, 278. 

Oak-aoe, 12;4S’« Arch.Tology,Ages. 

Odin, the reign of, 78. 

Odyssey, the, nature of elay in, 18 

Odysseus, consuming the oxen of 
B61ios,'204. 

Okennos, thn world-surroumling 
ocean in 'the Greek mythology. 


. 276; phonetically identical with 
Aehaydna, 339. 1 

Oldenburg, Prof., on continuous 
nights, 108; on the meaning of 
div-ishti, 246; his view regard- 
ing Indra’s producing waters 
from the mountains,' 253, 322. 

Orion, the constellation of, tho 
period of vernal equinox bejng in, 
420, 434. 

Octoro-corr.a, the Uttara-Kurus, as 
mentioned by Ptolemy, 390. 

Oxns, tho river, Arvan settlements 
on, 354, 361, 377, 390; Se- 
J.aEirtes. 

Pad^-text, of the pig-veda, ameml- 
ments in, suggested, 97, 322, 
324, 325. 

Falteolithic or the old Stoue-nge, 
distinguished from tho NcoUthicr, 
10; generally inter-glacial, 12. 
—Mao, interglacial, 13; his cul- 
ture, 16; proof of his existence in 
the interghcwl period, 24. 

Panam.!, the isthmus of, its sub- ‘ 
mergence in tho Pleistocene pe- 
riod improbable, 25. 

Pansfui ja7idh, tho five raw® of 
men, pr^nbly interglacial, 430. 

Pandit, tho late Mr. S. P., on the 
seven-fold division of Solar rays, 
340. 

Panjaub, tho land of five rivers and 
not of seven, 289; rivers in, not 
denoted by Sapla-Si^idhatah, 
290; See, Seven rivers. 

ParAvai, the nether region, 263. 

Parrots, a mountain, misinterpret- 
ed into a cloud in tlie Vedas, 
249, 253. 

Ririvrij, a protego of the Aslivins, 
302, 303. 
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'QcTABrEBKARr, ora, existence of man 
in, 4, 24; sudden changes of cli- 
mate in, 22; comprises at least 
two, if not more, glacial periods, 
23. 

Ea us (singular), meaning of, 261; 
(dual), the two Rajas, meaning 
tho two hemispheres, 263. 

Edina, tho hero of the Bamdyana, 
347, 34?; and incarnation of Vi- 
shnu, 3a0; traeoablo to the Rig- 
Veda, id. 

Raradyana, on the three steps of 
Vishnu, 327; mythical element 
in. probably derivotil from Vedio 
mythology, 349; the Eimdyana 
nnd tho Iliad had probably a com- 
mon source, 349. 

Eacgdchdrya, Prof., on the meaning 
oiyuga, 178, 179; on the KalU 
yngn, 422, 423. 

Eangha, a mythical river to the 
west of Alburz in the Avesta,363; 
^’rrongly identified with tho Cas- 
pian sea, 363; probably tho same 
as the Vedic l^d, 363, 364. 

Bdtri-sattras, the nightly Soma-sa- 
crifices, their nature and classi- 
fication, 210; the moaning of 
Ratri in the appellation, 211 
hundred in number, from one to 
hundred nights, 211; must have 
been originally performed during 
night, 215, 216; tho reason of 
tho number of, 216-226. 

Rdtri-Sukta, a hymn to the night, 
128. 

Edatina, the ten-mouthed enemy of 
Rdma, 347; throwing gods into 
prison, 348; probably suggested 
by the ten non-sacrificiag kings 
in the Vedas, 348. 


fiiys, of the sun, seven and ten, 34 1, 
Beblua, a protege of the Ashvins, 
302, 303, 305. 

Religion, Vedic, pre-glacial in ori- 
gin, 437, 438. 

Rhode, Dr., 356. 

Rhys, Prof., on the nature of the 
ancient Teutonic year, 200; his 
Hibbert lectures, referred to,329, 
393-413; on the affliction of gods 
orsun-heroes in the Celtic mytho- 
logy, 407; on the primeval 
Aryan home in tho Arctic region, 
409. 

^ijishvao, a friend of Indra, 140. 

Ilyrdshva, a protege of the Asbvias 
slaughtering a hundred sheep, 
205, 244, 302, 309, 310. 

l^ikshas, or the seven bears, See 
lirsd Major. 

|li|his, Vedic, their view about the 
origin of Vedic byioas, 438-463; 
distinguished into older and later, 
459; older interglacial, later post, 
glacial, 461. 

Roth, Prof., on the nature of &w 
ranyu, 244. 

Rudra-ditta, on tho meaning of ‘ 
AtirStra, 229. 

Sacrifice, or tho year, its preserv- 
atioaand revival, 190; annual; 
an outliue of the scheme of, 208, 
an yearly cycle of, in ancient 
times, 230. 

Sacrtficers, ancient, 160. 

Samarkand, the Avestic Sughdlia, 
359, 362. 

Samudrav, thetwo oceans, meaning 
tho npper and lo\vtr .celestial 
hemispheres, 263. 

SancDiyd, or links between tho 
gat, duration of, 425. 
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Sdr)kl?yas, their viow about Uk> et- 
ernity of tho Voda^, 401. , 
Saporta, M. de, on the Arctic origin 
of .the human race, 409. 
Sapta-s'adhri, the . soven-ounuch, a 
protege of the Ashvins, 302 ; 
.^praying for safe delivery after 
ten months’ gestation, meaning 
’’ explained, 313 /. 

Saraina, 241. 

Saranyu, 241. 

Sarasvatb 0 celestial river in 'the 
• Veda, 266 ; described os slaying 
'* 'Vyitra, 267 ; compared to the 
Avestio Ardvi Sura Anahita, 

- 268, 

Saio-^arafh^, of hundred deeds, on 
. adjective of Veretbroghno in 
the Avesta, 255. 

Sattras, annual, in imitation of the 
yearly course of the sun, 150 ; 
Oav^fft-ayanant, the type of 
the annual, 193; sacrificial 
sessions, division of, 200. 
Satyavrato, Pandit SStnnshramI,134. 
Sovitri, the sun, traversing the 
. universe, 322 ; his third heaven 
in Yoma’s regions, 332. 

his method of explain- 
ing duTicult Vedic passages^ G, 
93, 102, 144, ’ 4 IG ; rrferrecl 
to, 65, 74, 81, 88, 89, 90, 91; 
OR the i»o of 'downs in the 
plural number, 95, 97 ; his ex- 
planation of thirty da^vns^ 101, 
102, 116; on the thirty yo/a- 
t!/i» trnvrrswl by tJjo 
104 ; on the fmrs about entHfes 
nights 129-130 ; on mean- 
ing of 133 ; ’on mucA 

with rt, 141-144 ;onthnseaen 
. raj-s of the sun, 1&2.; ontbeex- 
iwtence of t!io different suns in 
different quarters, 154 ; on the 
nuaning’of Nnvngv-as and Da- 


' shagvas, ICC; on m^nuihS' 

■ IfUgd, 172; on hshajxth, r 
oti the moaning of padtna, 197 f 
oti the duration of OavAm-ajja- 
nam, 197 ; on night-sacrifices, 
212 ; on the meaning of shala- 
liTatn, 218; on 'Ali-rAira, 220; 
on ehatvArimBhydm Bharadi, 
280 ; on the meaning of vadhfit 
311, 312; on i^rapiU'e > 323, 

■ 326; on the ten-fold .division, 

' ’ ■ 

Scandinavia, supposed to be the 
Ancient Aryan homo, 409. ^ 

Schrader, Dr,, his work on pre- 
I historic antiquities,’ 3 ; on neo- 

I Hthic, p.altcolithic culture, 10, 

I 17 ; on tho ancient division <?f 

I the year, 399 ; on primitive 

I Aryan culture and civilizatioop 

431, 432 j on primitive Aryan 
religion, 437; on. the use .01 
metals in primitive times, 442. ; 
SeJBons, of the year, five in older 
times, 182 j reason of, 183 ; de- 
uotrs on Arctic year of ten 
months, 1B6; method of count- 
ing time by, in . Paleography 
I 285 ; in tho Avcsta, 28G. 
Seponation, Aryan, caused by the 
glacial epoch, and not by over- 
crowding or irresistible iropluse, 
382. 

Seven, milking the one, 191. 

Seven, rivers, or Sapta-sincllinvail, 
flowing upwards, 288 ; cannot lie 
the rivers of tho Panjaub, 289, 

■ three-fold, celestwl, terrestrial 

nnd infernal, 290 ; asfiociatet 
with the seven rays or seven suns, 
291 ; released by Indra, cannot 
bnfc 1)0 celestial, 292. * 

Swenfold, 159, 291 ; liml tenfold 
division of tilings in Vediif' 
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, , explaiaed on. the Arctic theory, 
340, 345. 

Sbalam, a conuneatfitor on Jaimloi, 
211. 283. 

Shalaha, a group of six days, a sa- 
crificial unit of time, 207. 
Shambara, killed by Indra on the 
fortieth day of autumn, 280. 
ShanfcarScfaarya, 76, 182 j on the 

eternity of Vedas, 450. 

Sharad, autumn, the last season of 
sunshine in the ancient homo, 

, 279-282 ; explained otjunologi- 
cally, 283. 

Shatakratu, an epithet of Indra, 

' 217 j means the lord of a hun- 
dred sacrifices and not of hun- 
dred powers, 219, 220 ; Purd- 
flic tradition based on, 217. 
SIiatnpatha-Brdhmafla, an account 
of deluge in, 385. 

Slmtardtra, a hundred nights’ sacri- 
fice, denotes the long Arctic 
• night, 216. 

Shdtydyanins, on the legend of 
. Trita, 335. 

Shayu, a protege of the Ashvins, 
302, 304. 

•Shiksha, by Pdflini, quoted, 102. 
5Ayn-wisAfa, an opprobrious name 
. of Vishnu, explained by the 
Arctic^ theory, 330, 332. 
.Shodashl, a Soma-sacrifice, 206. 
Shulkat a primitive Aryan coin, 
442. 

Shushna, Indra’s fight with, on the 
completion of ten, 322*326. 
Siberia, freshness of fossil , deposits 
in, 14 ; primitive Aryan hrano 
to the north of, 418. 
.Siddhanta-Shiroroani, perpetu. 1 l day 
and night in, 56. 

Sitd, the wife of Edma, 348; re- 
presented as his sister and wife 


in Buddhistic Jdtakas, 349 ; 
probable explanation' of, 350. 

Sana, seven-wheeled and ten-rayod, 
342; 

Soma^crifices, their classification 
and nature, 206/.; See Gdvam- 
ayanam, and Rdtri-sattras. 

South, the sun rising in, 46. 

Sphota, the doctrine of, 450. 

Spiegel, Prof., 72, 224, 226, 356 

I 359, 379, 381 ; his identifica- 

tion of Airyana Vafijo question- 
ed, 361. 

Spring, perpetual, 38, 41. 

Spitzbergon, vi’arm climate ’ in, be- 
fore the glacial period, 21; rem- 
nant of an old Polar continent, 40. 

Stars, spinning round and round at 
the Pole 45, 46 ; motion of, in 
circum-polar region, 51, 52. 

Stono-oge, See Agesi Neolithic, 
Falsolithic. 

Storm-theory, 3, 242-244 ; its in- 
adequacy to explain the legend 
of Indra and Vritra, 250-254. 

Striae, scratches, glacial, 23. 

Sudas, engaged in fight with the 
ten non-sacrificing kings, 345. 

Summer, long and cool in inter -gla- 
cial time, 32, 38. 

Sun, or Siirya, shining and dis- 
appearing for six months nt the 
Pole, 46 ; rising in the south, 

* 46 ; a matutiml Vedic deity, 7 4; 
southern ccurse of, in Polar re- 
<*ions, 53 ; describod in the Vofla • 
as unyoking his car and halting 
in the midst of heaven, 140 ; 
standing still in the Bible, 141 ; 
rocking like a gold B^ving in the 
heaven, 142 ; different suns for 
different seasons, 154, 155 ; 

dwelling in darkness, 163, 164, 

’ 321 j his cyo coveted with aerial 
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, vftpour, 18 faUing boyoncl tho 
limtn, '192 ; conceived 'as tho 
pon of Dyu and Earth, 3H ; 
described ns moving in tho 
motlior'e womb, whilo nbovo the 
horizon, 314 ; his exit fromtho 
womb after ten months toplain- 
cd, 314, 319 ; a paradox arising 
therefrom, 3lG, 317 j his wheel 
or orb, 319 /. his diariot a 
mono-eycle, 321 ; stolen by 
Indra, 322 ; on the completion 
of ten, meaning of, 323-320 ; 
Sec, Borsps, Prapit%’a, Rays. 

Suu'^hine, of loss than twelve 
months’ duration at tho Polo, 
151. 

Suryd, her marriage with Soon, 241. 

Svlrya-siddh&nta, on six-monthly day 
and night, 67. 

Svaro-s&man, days, 209, 209. 

Tavlois, Canon, his vie'vs on the 
effects of recent scientific dis- 
coveriea on Mythology, 5 ; on 
primitive Aryan races in Eerope, 
16 ; on the origin of tho Aryan 
tongue, 18 ; on the Neolithic 
origin of the Aryan race, 432. 

Telang, tho late Mr., on tho des- 
cription of Rima in the Dasiia- 
ratha j&taka, 350. 

Ten, kings, opponents of SudAs, 345, 

Ten-fold, See, Sovon-fold. 

Tertmry, eta, oxfetence of non in, 

4 j climate in, 21. 

Till, or IxDultler clay, 23. 

Tishtpya, liis fight with Apaosha 
in the Avestn, 222 ; a repro- 
duction of Indrn’s figlit with 
Vritra, 223 ; lastdl for one 
hundred days, 224 J special sac- 
riCces required to Iw performed 
at tho time, 32.5 ; described 


as bringing circling years of’ 
men, 22^226, 

Thor, tho Norso sun-hero, ivolk- 
ing nine p.accs boforo Ixiing killed 
by tho Serpent, 402. 

Thrafitaoaa, Avcstic deity, corres- 
ponding to Trita Aptya, 267 ; 
restores • glory to Yima, 308;. 
slays Azi I>ihAk, 335 ; accem- 
panied by his two brothers in the 
Avesta, 335 ; throws up Yifra- 
NavAza, 492. , 

Threo-fold, division of tho Earth in 
the Veda' and the Avesta, 260. 

Thridi, old Norse name of Odin, 
Kttne 03 Trita, 336. 

Tongue, Aryan, not doi’cloped from 
the Finnic, 1 8 ; its origin lost in 
geological antiquity, 444. 

Tradition, Pro-glocial, how preserv- 
ed in tlio Vedas, 428-429; in the 
Avesta, 19,880-383. 

Traitan, tho tormenter of Dirglw* 
tamas, 170. 

Tree, of Varuna,with bottom up, 307. 

Treta, the second Puranic era, dura- 
tion of, 423-426 ; nature of, 455. 

Triath, .an old Irish word for se.'i, 
phonetically same as Tcita, 336. 

Trita Aptya, a VocUc deity assist- 
ing Indra in his fight with Vritra, 
267, Avestic Thraltaom, 334, 
335, urges Indra to fight, 334» 
falls into n well, 335; derivation 
of his aamc, 335; Prof. Max 
Muller’s view untenable, 336; <k* 
notes the third part of tho year 
334, 337; explained on tho Arctic 
theory, 337 ; compared to Ivan 
in tho Slavonic mythology, 404. 

TViton, Greek, phonetically en«‘ 

valent to Vedic Trita, 33G. 
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Twilight, duratica of, at the Pole, 
37; of the gods in the Norse 
mythology, 78. 

Two, creating the five, 191. 

UcHATnvA, the father of Dirgha- 
tamas in the Rig-Veda, 170. 

UehcJid-bitdkna, with the bottom 
np, applietl to the nether work], 
307. 

TJkko, the descending stream of, in 
the Finnish Mythology, 976. 

TJkthya, a Soma-sacrifice, 200- 

Upsala, an ancient Aryan site, 409. 

Ursa Major, the constoUation of the 
Great Bear, high altitude of, m 
pig-Yeda, 56; above the path of 1 
the sun, 147. I 

XTrvnshi, 241, I 

Ufhas, the Ycdic god<less of morn, 
the most beautiful of Vedic dei- 
ties, 81; its physical character uo- 
obscnred, id.’, lasted long cnoagh 
to allow the recitation of the 
whole 23; or to admit 

of a fire-fold or three-fold divi- 
sion, 84; said to shine perpetual- 
ly in old times, 89; differcncebc- 
tween it and fi^ushti, id-, three 
Vedic tests proving that it 
lasted continuously for several 
days, 8G, 293; addressed in plural 
as well as singular, 95; not hono- 
rifically as supposed by YSsfca, 
96; nor owing to tbe number oi 
presiding deities, 97 ; nor by re- 
ference to the consecutive daily 
dawns, 97 ; the plural represents 
one long continuous dawn divid- 
ed into many day-long portions, 
98; thirty dawns or dawn-sisters 
^tithe Taittinya SamhitS, 98, 
13-122, in thoRig-Ycda, 103;a 
continuous team of thirty dawns 


in the Tnittir iya Brihmana, 1 05 ; 
all moving round and round in 
the same plane, 103; their circu- 
lar motion in the ^ig-Yeda, 105; 
the characteristics of Yedic 
dawns summed up, 108, 109; 
rariatiou in the duration erf, illus- 
trated by the story of Indra’s 
shattering its car, llO; all prove 
its Polar character, 112. 

Utathya, the father of Dirghatarnas 
in the Mahabharata, 17 0. 

ayaiiam, a sacrificial 
session Lasting for a lunar year, 

209. 

Vtiara, the north, why so called, 
147. 

Dttariyana, originally equinoctial, 
misunderstood by Bh&sknra, 57 . 
UtMrakurus, 3S9. 

V.Kca, tbe speech, eternity of, 447. 
Vadhriinati, a protege of the 
Ashvios, 303 , 311. 

VJijapeyn, a Soma- sacrifice, 20D- 
Vala, Indra’s enemy, vanquished 
with the assistance of Navagvns 
at tho end of tho year, 162, 163, 
16t, 169, 215, 248, 249, 279. 

^8 1 ; his cave split by the ivord of 
Bribaspati, 901, 347. 

Vaimlki, drew probaldy from the 
same mythological source a<! 
Homer, 349. 

YlLmana, the fifth incarnation of 
Yishfia, 327. 

Vandana, rrecued by the Ashvios, 
164, 244, 302, 303, 304. 

Vanguhi, a river iu the Airyawv 
YaSjo bat not mentioned in tbe 
Yendidad, 362. 

Vanna-issa, the old fiither in the 
Finnish Mythology, 404. 
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Vara, of Yiraa, the annual sunrise 
and year-long Aiy in, 72, 376.* 
Yartika, rescued by the Ashvias, 
Ydska’s view about, 239. 

Yaruna, ruler of the u'ators, 178, 
256; his tree and region turned 

• upside down, 307; representative 
of long Arctic tlarkness, and 

’ hence described as embracing the 
nights^ 351. 

Vedas, still imperfectly understood, 
542; now key to their interpre- 
tation supplied by the latest geo- 
logical researches, 7 ; strata of, 

. not necessarily in chronological 
order, 54; how preserved, 428, | 
429; eternity of, discussed, 445, 
463; Manu’s and Vyisa’s view 
on the eternity of, 448; Jaimini’s 
' view, 449; grammarians’, EAda- 
rAyana’s, Naiyyiyikas’ view, 
460; Sirikhyas’ view, 451; Pa- 
tafijali’fi view, 452; theological 
and historical views compared, 
457; the view of Vodic ^ishis 
themselves, 458, 462; lo.st in the 
deluge and repromulgatert after- 
wards by the piahis, 448; prac- 
tically eternal in substance 
.though not in form, 462. 

• Veh, Ste Vanguhi. 

Verethraghna, the Avestic form of 

Vritrakan, 222; ten incarnations 
of, 350. 

Vernal, theory, 244; its inadequacy 
to explain the legends of tho 
Ashvins, 301, 309. 

Vifra NavSjia, compared with 
♦v^ 'Jnvaga’as, 4 02. 

Vigia*?;on, Dr, on the ancient Norse 
■ year, connneneing in October, 
398. 

yinvada, a protege of tho Ashivins, 
301. 


VijftaSj or sacrificers seven and 
ten, 42. 

Viran, or warriors, seven, eight,, 
nine and ton, 344, 345. 

Virflpas, an epithet of the ADg*' 
rases, 169. 

Viriipe, means unlike in length and 
not unlike in hue, 133. 

VishnApfi, a protege of the Ash- 
vins, 301. 

, Vishnu, as a Vedic deity, nature of 
his, three strides, 326, 327; 

I helped Indra in the Vritra-fighti 

I 328; his third step identical with 

I the nether world, 329; his sleep 
for four months ‘ on his serpent- 
bed, id; why called Sh%pivi$hta, 

329, 332;me.amngof 

330, 331; indicates the Idng 
oppearance of the sun ' below tw 
horizon in the Arctic region, S3®* 

Vi«pal4, Asbvins’ protege, 244, 
302, 30?. 

VIshuvan, tho central day in the 
Soma-sacrifice, 208. _ , 

Vishvako, relieved by tho Ashvins, 
302. 

Viva.svat, the ten of, 191; the 
fothcr of Manu, 388. 

Vouru-^sha, the gathering plac® 
of waters in the Avesta, 223« 
205; the scene of Tishtryas 
fight with Apaosha, 223. 

Vyishakapfiyl, 241. 

V|-Wiakaj.i, the prolnblo Vothc 
ancestor of Ilnnfimin, 348. 

Vritm, the traditional enemy ^ 
Indra, mgulfed in long tlarkne^, 
125; YAska’s view alx>ut the 
aatureof, 239; Udiovetl W in'I’t'* 
son thn waters in tho rain-clo^ 
243; fonr*fold character or en^ 
rfhls fight with Indra, 246, 210, 
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'his <lark and hidden watery 
abode, 247; simultaneous release 
of light and water by the killing 
of "Vritra, 248, 250; utterly in- 
explicable 6n the Storm theory, 
251, 255; explained by the 
theory of the cosmic circulation 
of aerial waters 255. 259, 275; 
and by the Arctic theory, 278, 
279; the date of Indra’s^fight 
with, 279, 288; See Apnh, 
Indra, Shambara, Seven rivers, 
Vala. ' 

PriitflAan, the killer of Viitta, an 
ancient Arctic deity, 295, 296. 

Vfitra-turya, fightwjth Vritra,245. 

VySisa, his view about the eternity 
of the Vedas, 448, 451. 

-Wallace, supports Lyell’s theory 
of the Glacial period, 26. 

Wallis, Mr., his erroneous view that 

. the nether ' world was unknown’ 
to the Vedio bards, 257, 261. 

Warren, Dr., on the original homo 
of the human race at the North 
Pole, 6; on the existence of a 
Dolar continent in primitive t mss, 
40 ; his description of the Polar 
■dawn with its revolving splendours 
49, 50; on Greek traditions of 
six-monthly day, 78; on the 
cosmic circulation of aerial 
waters, 27 5; on the conception 
of anti-podal nnder-world os an 
inverted tub, 307; on the cradle 
of the human race, 412. 

Waters, captivated by Yfitra, 
245, 246; divided into terres- 
trial and celestial, 256; nature 
of tbe celestial, id. ; movement 
of the celestial or aerial in the 
Avesta, 256, 257; moving ojv 
wards, 259; cessation o£ the 
movements of, in winter, 272; 


j cosmic circulation of, in other my. 
tlologiM, 273, 27S; See ipah.' 

Wobet, Prof., on thelliad and the 
Ramajwna, 349. 

West, Dr., on the meaning of 
Daitik in the Vendidad, 362. 

Wheel, of the sun, stolen by Indra 
319; sun, 

Wieland, the German smith, 204. 

Winter, at perihelion and aphelion, 
difference between, 29; succession 
of these after 21,000 years, 29; 
short and warm in the inter-gla- 
cial, and long and cold in the gla- 
cial times, 31; longer or shorter 
than summer by 33 days, 31; 
denth in, regard^ os ioauspicious, 
74; ctssation of the flow of waters 
in, 271, 272; of ten months in. the 
Airyaoa Vaijo, 366; onehundr^ 
winters, ‘389. 

—Calends, the night of, in Celtic 
mythology, 396. 

—Nights, the Norse feast of, 398 . 

Woden, tbe disappearance of the 
gold ring of, 407. 

Word, the final source of every 
thing, 450; compared to Logos, 
450, 458. 

Yaska, his method of iaterpteting 
difBcnlt Vedic passages, 6,68,81, 
80,416,451; on the nso of dawns 
inthe^plural number, 95-97,102; 
on the seven rays of the sun, 152; 
on the etymology of Navagvas 
165; silent on Aii-rdlra, 212; on 
the schools, of Vedic interpreta- 
tion, 237; on Vritra, 239; on the 
cup with the mouth downwards 
308; on the Poda text, 326; cm 
Vi|bfln’s three steps, 326; oa 
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shipivishtoy 330 on the seven 
rays of the sun, 341. 

Yoma, the agouts of, 101. 

Year, Polar, distribntion of light 
and darkness during, 48j circuin* 
pol.ar described, 55; ancient Ve- 
tUc of 360 days and 6 season, 62; 
old Egyptian, traces of, how pre- 
served, 149; sacri6cial, howpro- 
served and revived, 190 ; ancient 
Roman, of ten months, 198, 
199; compared to annual sacrifici- 
al 8a«rrt of ten months, 199; an- 
cient Celtic, closed with the last 
day of October, 397; old Norse, 
398; divine, or of the god?, the 
theory of, 423; how originatot^ 
426; Arctic, before Aryan sepa- 
ration in inter -glacial tiroes, 436. 

Year-god, five-footed and resting 
on watery vapours, 182. 

Yima, the Avestic Ynma, hU Vara 
or enclosure, 72, 376; annual 
sunrise therein, 37 6; proves its 
Polar position, 378 ; prophecy of 
its destruction, 379. 


Yxtga^ meaning of, in tho 

172; of two kinds, divine and hu- 
man, 173; both denotoa period of 
tinio and not a generation of men, 
173, 176; denote a period of the 
year, 17 6; singly it denoted one 
month, 177; Bafigachfirya's view, 
thereon, 179. 

—‘P^fvyam pugnm, tho former age, 
meaning time before the present 
Kalpa, 157,158. 

— Pur4n5c, cycle of four, equal to 
10,000 years, duration and chara- 
cter of 422, 428^.; Bahgachir- 
ya’s and Aiyer's view on the dum- 
tion of, 423/.; AgeSjDasharae 
yuge, Kali, Trita, &c. 

Zeus, born, bred and buried accord- 
ing to Cretan tradition, 410; re- 
duced to a sinewless mass by 
Typho, 407. 

Zimmer. Prof., his view that the 
nether regions were known to the 
Vedic bards supported, 258-260, 
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3, 

162,201. 

32, 

14, 

221. 

1 62, 

4, 

162,166. 

33, 

10, 

120,191. 

62, 

5, 

249,255. 

33, 

14, 

341. 

62, 

13, 

447. 

34, 

1, 

284. 

63, 

7, 

315. 

34, 

8 , 

260. 

64, 

14, 

389. 

34, 

11, 

290. 

71, 

g 

270. 

35, 

2, 

261. 

72. 

2 ’ 

316. 





; OF VEDIC FASSAGES:— PiG. I, 72-143- 


Hymn. 

Verse. 

72, 

7, 

76, 

5, 

80. 

5, 

80, 

11, 

80, 

14, 

80, 

16, 

83, 

4, 

83, 

5, 

t 85, 

10,11, 

92, 

1, 

92, 

4, 

92, 

9, 

92, 

11. 

92, 

12, 

93, 

4, 

95, 

3, 

95, ^ 

4, 

96, 

8, 

100, 

8, 

102, 

• 8,' 

104, 

1, 

105, 


i05, 

* li 

110, 

8, 

112, 


112, 

*5,8, 

112, 

9, 

112, 

12-14, 

112, 

15, 

112, • 

23, 

113, 

1, 

113, 

3, 

113, 

8, 

t 113, 

10, 

+ 113, 

13, 

+ 115, 

2 

iiG.ns,- 

lie. 

3, 

lie, 

5, 

lie, 

6, 

lie, 

8, 

-t lie, 

9, 


Pa^c* 

73 . : ■ . 

IGO. 

247,275. 

246. 

246. 

160. 

347. 

160. 

307. 

96,96,97,201. 

116. 

107. 

176. 

118. 

201 . 

333. 

316. 

140. 

265. 

260. 

141. 

334,335, 

326. 

318. 

298. 

302. 

300. 

300. 

301. , 

300. J 
313 ; 

133.’ 

176. * , 

86,93. r 5 
85,88,nir . 
116. •- 
176,178. 
298,303. 

277. 

302. 

303. 

,302. 

306. 


Hymn. Vefte. 


116, 

116, 

116, 

116, 

116, 

116, 

116, 

116, 

117, 

117, 

117, 

117, 

117, 

117, 
117,. 

118, 
119, 
119, 
121 . 
122 , 
122 , 
123, 
123, 

123, 

1 123, 

1 123, 

1 123 , 

124, 
124, 
124, 

124, 

125, ‘ 

130, ■ 

131, 
139, * 
139, 
139, 

141, 

142, 

143, 


10 , 

13, 

16, 

16, 

17, 

22 , 

23, 

24, 


6 , 

7, 

17, 

20 

24; 

26, 

11 , 


13, 

k 

4, 

7, 

8, 


3, 

B, 

9, 
0, 
• 7, 

4, 
7, 
9, 

11 , 

7*, 

1, 


Page. 

301. 

303.318. 

302. 

302. 

299. 

303. 

302. 

302. 

164,171,261. 

302,321. 

333. 

302.318. 

302. 

301. 

311. 

.460. 

85. 

303. 

209. 

247. 

131. 

342. . 

146. 

176. 

107. 

133. 

103.109.117, 

122 . 

106.109.118, 
176. 

176,178. 

118. 

118. 

107.118, 

145. ■ . 

220,248. . 
248. 

346. 

ICO. 

290. 

324,312. 

131. 

317. 



IHDEX OF VfiOlC PASSAGES ^IG. I, 144-III, 2. 493. 


Bymn 

Verse. 

Page. 

Hymn 

Verse. 

Page. 

144, 

5, 

342. 

5, 

2, 

342. 

146, 

1, 

333,342. 

11, 

2, 

143,249,288. 

147, 

3, 

119,170. 

11, 

5, 

246. 

t 159, 

4, 

100,109. 

11, 

9, 

246.247. 

152, 

6, 

170. 

11, 

10, 

246. 

154, 

2, 

326. 

12, 

3, 

290. 

154, 

5,6, 

333 

12, 

4, 

259. 

lao, 

5> 

328. 

12 , 

7, 

249.255. 

loo, 

6, 

282,327. 

f 12, 

11, 

270,280. 

157, 

1, 

300 

f 12, 

12, 

249,288,290, 

158, 

4, 

170. 



291,341 

+ 158, 

6, 

171,256,291. 

14, 

2, 

246 

IGO, 

1, 

314 

14, 

6, 

220 

163, 

1, 

223,261 

15. 

2, 

65. 

104, 

0 

132,158,321. 

15, 

3, 

288 

164, 

3.’ 

291,341. 

t 35, 

6, 

85,110,249, 

164, 

6, 

261. 



274,288. 

164, 

111 

63. 

f 19, 

3, 

201,222,248, 

t 164, 

12i 

182,185,263. 



249. 

164, 

13, 

184,185. 

t 19, 

6, 

220. 

t 164, 

14, 

184,341. 

19, 

8, 

447. 

164, 

17, 

263. 

21, 

4, 

255. 

t 164, 

32, 

261,316 

2S, 

g, 

447. 

t 164, 

33, 

201,314, 

t 23, 

18, 

225,247,263, 

171, 

1, 

141. 



306. 

174, 

2, 

346. 

24, 

3, 

201. 

174, 

7, 

85, 

24, 

4, 

338. 

175, 

4, 

320,321 

27, 

1, 

162. 

177, 

4, 

141, 

27, 

10, 

389. • 

179, 

2, 

460. 

27, 

14, 

126. 

180, 

1, 

107. 

t 27, 

15, 

262. 

182, 

2, 

300 

28, 

2, 

202. 

182, 

6, 

277,306,308. 

28, 

4, 

178,256. 

182, 

7, 

302. 

t 28, 

9, 

93,94,109- 

• 183, 

6, 

73. 

33, 

2, 

389. 

184, 

6, 

73. 

33, 

13, 

160. 

185. 

1, 

258. 

34, 

1, 

201. 

188, 

6, 

131. 

34, 

12, 

150,162. 

189, 

7. 

323. 

40, 

3, 

342. 


Mandala II. 1 

42, 

3, 146., 

MantJala III. 

t 2, 

2, 

127,180. . 

0 ^ 

14, 

317. 



INDEX OF VEDIC PASSAGES III,4-V, 33* . 


-494 


Hymn. Verse. Page. 


4 , 7 , 

5, 10, 

6 , 2 , 

7. 7, 

10, 4, 

■ 20 . 2 , 

26, 3, 

26, 7. 

31, 15. 

32, 1. 

32, 9. 

33, 8, 

34, 4. 

34, 8,5 

39, 3, 

-t 39, 5, 


•t 53, 5, 

63, 7, 

63, 21, 

65, 6, 

+ 55 , 11 , 

■t 58, 1, 

01 , 1 . 

61, 2, 

4 61, 3, 


342. 

89. 

342. 

342. 

342. 

333. 

173. 

333. 

255. 

141. 

283. 

173. 

255. 

248. 

303. 

163,160,255, 

320,321,342. 

217. 

203. 

108.345. 

259. 

191,203. 

132,137. 

145,140, 

110 . 

119. 

100,106,109, 

120 . 


61, 

01 , 

01 . 


4. 117. 

0. lie. 

7, 115. 


Mandala H • 


2, 15, 

3, 11. 

4, 13, 

5, 13, 

13, 5, 

1 ., 4 . 

1 16 , 12 . 

1 16. 19, 

10 , 20 . 

17, 14, 


342. 

2*0. 

170. 

lie. 

200 . 

255. 

323,324,325. 

181. 

447. 

322. 


Hymn. 

Verse. 

Page. 

18. 

11. 

328. 

19, 

2, 

246. 

19, 

8. 

95. 

19. 

10, ■ 

322. 

26, 

2, 

295. 

27, 

1, 

248. 

t 28, 

1, 

290. 

30. 

4, 

320,321 

t 30, 

8, 

110. 

30. 

14, 

143. 

30, 

20, 

248. 

33, 

7, 

•63. 

43, 

5. 

300. 

60, 

4, 

342,347. 

51, 

2, 

96. 

51. 

4, 

162,169 

51. 

6, 

96. 

51, 

7, 

109. 

51, 

8, 

96,109; 

51, 

9, 

109. 

52, 

1, 

89. 

62, 

2 

202. 

63, 

5 ! 

200. 

t 55, 

3, 

135,137 

t 50, 

3, 

65. 

57, 

C. 

348. 

67, 

7, 114,348 

Mandala V. 

t 2. 

1, 

316. 

3. 

3, 

333. 

14, 

4, 

202. 

IP. 

2 

334. 

t 27. 
29. 

3. 

342. 

12, 

102,163 

30, 

6. 

246. 

.30. 

7, 

143. 

' 31, 

7, 

353. 

31. 

11. 

320. 

3?. 

6, 

12.5,247 

32, 

c, 

247. 

33, 

8. 

341. 



INDEX OF VEDIC PASSAGES :--RlG. V,43-YII,72 ^95 


Hymit. 

Verse, 

• Page, 

Hymn» 

Verse. 

Page. 

-t 43, 

11, 

266. 

40. 

1, • 

141. 

-t 45. 

7, 

162,166. 

43, 

3, 

249. 

45, 

9 , 

152,315,341. 

44, 

13, 

459. 

45, 

10, 

247,263. 

44, 

24, 

341. 

-f 45, 

n, 

162,166. 

47, 

12, 

119. 

47, 

3. 

158. 

48, 

8, 

389. 

47, 

6, 

100. 

50, 

10. 

302,311. 

47. 

7, 

167. 

55, 

4, 

3>0. 

t 4B, 

3, 

221. 

f 58, 

1, 

139. 

t 52, 

4, 

173,178. 

38, 

3, 

277. 

f 54. 

5, 

105,139. 

f 59, 

0. 

103,104,109, 

54, 

15, 

389. 



122. 

62, 

1, 

142. 

61, 

7, 

2C7. 

74, 

7, 

402. 

61, 

11, 

267. 


1, 

107. 

62, 

4, 

459,461. 

77, 

2 

74. 

62, 

7, 

303. 

78, 

... 

31L 

84. 

1, 

96. 

•t 78, 

7,8,9, 

312,313. 


Man3ala VII. 

. 78, 

9, 

167. 




■\ 79, 

9 . 

85,110. 

t 6, 

7, 

263. 

81, 

3, 

332. 

0 , 

1, 

107. 

■t 81, 

4, 

258,239. 

9, 

4, 

180. 




19, 

5. 

247. 


Jfanaala VI. 

29, 

4, 

459. 

8 , 

3, 

166. 

t 32, 

26, 

220. 

7, 

7, 

333. 

t 33, 

3-5, 

345. 

9, 

1, 

91,135,258. 

33, 

7, 

113. 

15, 

8, 

173. 

33. 

7-13, 

4C0. 

17, 


249. 

41, 

4, 

324. 

17, 

9! 

246w 

47, 

3, 

2C5. 

20, 

2 

246. 

49, 

1.4, 

178. 

20. 

5’ 

222. 

49. 

2 

177,236,265. 

20, 

8, 

342. 

55, 

7! 

2C1. 

20. 

10, 

248. 

58, 

1, 

262. 

22 

2 

160,161,162, 

CO, 

4, 

178. 



402. 

63, 

3. 

107. 

22, 

7. 

459. 

66 , 

11. 

447. 

26, 

4, 

341. 

. CG, 

16. 

389. 

28. 

1, 

95. 

t 67, 

2, 

129. 

30, 

5, 

249. 

67. 

2,3, 

82. 

T 31, 

3, 

322,323. 

71, 

3, 

176. 

31, 

4, 

220. 

72, 

4, 

300. 



/|g6 INDEX OF VEDIC PASSAGES VII,'75-IX, 102 . 


Bym-n. 

Verse, Page. ' 

r Hymn, Verse. 

. Page. 

.7^5, 


350. . 

12, 

17, , 

248,263. 

7C, 

2, 

73. • 

12, 

27, 

328.' 

t 76, 

3, 

88,98,108. 

16, 

5, 

255-' 

70, 

4, 

270, '4 CO. 

24, 

23, 

. 341,342. 

t 76, 

3, 

96,109,116, 

26, 

17, ' 

301. 

119. 

* 32, 

2, 

143.' 

76, 

6, 

176. 

32, 

26, 

248,279. 

77, 

2, 

120. 

36, • 

1, 

247. 

t 78, 

3, 

95,115,313. 

39, 

8, 

333. 

79, 

2, 

90. 

40, 

6, 

306,315,346. 

80, 

1, 

106,118,258- 

40, 

12, 

459/ 

t 83, 

6.8, 

345. 

t 41. 

3, 

85,351. 

83, 

7, 

343,345- 

43, 

13, ’ 

160. 

^7, 

1, 

178. 

44, 

29, 

317. . 

t 87, 

6, 

142.260. 

45, 

25, ' 

248. 

88, 

3, 

142. 

t 46, 

12. '■ 

180. 

t 99, 

1, 

328. 

47, 

15,16, 

334. 

99, 

4,6, 

328. 

49,(V&1.1.)10, 

343. 

tloo. 

3.6, 

329,331. 

60,(V41.2.)9, 

343. 

101, 

2,4, 

191. 

52,(V&1.4.)1, 

388. , 

103, 

7, 

220. 

62,(Val.4.)9, 

342. 

103, 

9. 

325. 

69,(Vil.n.)6, 

447,448,461. 

1104, 

13. 

259. 

60, 

■ 16, 

291. 

Mandala VIII. 

69, 

I 72, 

12, 

6, 

256,265. - 
105. 

( V&lakbilyas 

are counted in thb 

t 72, 

6-8, 

190,191. 

Mandala as hymns 49 — 09 

75, 

6, 

168,447. 


both 

inclusive. ) 

8S, 

4, 

248. ■ 

1, 

29, 

324. 

93, 

0 

247. 

2, 

40, 

225. 

f 95, 

4,5, 

447,462. 

3, 

6, 

255,320. 

96, 

2, 

290. 

4, 

1, 

345. 

96, 

17, 

222. 

4, 

3, 

323. 

98, 

2, 

320. 

5, 

29, 

277. 

100, 

11, 

447. 

5, 

38, 

343,345. 

100, 

12. 

328. 

0, 

1, 

295. 

201, 

16, 

447. 

7, 

3G, 

lie. 


8, 

14, 

2C3, 


Manqala IX. 

8. 

20, 

343, 

8, 

4, 

291,342. 

8. 

55, 

300. 

54, 

2. 

292. 

8, 

23. 

333. 

t 63, 

9, 

159,341. 

2, 

ICC, 

97, ■ 

23, 

342. 

15 , 

9, 

321. 

102, 

2, 

335. 



)F vEDic passages :- 9 rG. IX, *io8-X, 114. 497. 


Page. 

I 16(J. 

263. 

152,157,291. 


.ila X. 

355 . 

350. 

291. 

' 335. 
267,335. 
173. 

3B8. 

161. 

160,161,162. 
1 459, 460. 

^ 74. 

] 326. 

} 237. 

'• j <«? 


176. 

314. 

221 . 

302. 

301. 


(447. 

.315,343. 

■i255. 

J32O. 

^69. 

.] 315. 
i 447. 

I 291,342. 

158. 

/) 300. 

*/ 163,164,169, 
*248,249,279, 
5281. 


^163,164.249. 

5160.162,168. 

^162,163,164, 

168,203. 


f -ffyrai 

n. Verse, 

Page. 

1 63, 


160,342 

63, 

17, 

447. 

64, 

5, 

344. 

64, 

8. 

290. 

65. 

9. 

290 

65, 

12, 

301,302 

67, 

1 , 

343,447. 

67, 

3, 

338. 

68, 

11. 

370. 

72, 

1, 

173,447,461. 

^72, 

3, 

173,423. 

t 72 

8.9, 

153,154. 

73 

6. 

110. 

f 73. 

7. 

251. 

75. 

... 

288,289. 

75, 

1 , 

290. 

89. 

4, 

261. 

82, 

6 , 

257. 

85, 

5, 

189. 

85, 

14-10 

333. 

88, 

8, 

447. 

88, 

15, 

74. 

88, 

18, 

96. 

89. 

2,4, 

65. 

89, 

7, 

247. 

90, 

6 , 

282. 

90, 

9, 

447. 

90, 

16, 

111. 

91, 

13, 

460. 

92, 

10, 

160. 

93, 

4, 

343. 

94, 

7, 

343. 

9^ 

12, 

173. 

95. 

14, 

262. 

99, 

6 , 

335. 

102, 

12, 

311, 

104, 

8 , 

315. 

107, 

1, 

146.2701 

108, 

6-11, . 

347. 

108, 

8 , 

162 

109,- 


347. 

111, 

3, 

255 3ja 

114. 

s» 

262. 



498 . INDEX OF VEDIC PASSAGES :-YAJUS & SAMAN. ' 


Symn 

Verse 

Faye 

■ Ilymn. 

Verse. 

Faye. 

114, . 

X 

261. 

t 138, 

3» 

139,140.' 

120, 

2. 

143. 

138, 

6,- 

179. 

120, ’ 

0, 

315,345,340. 

t 140. 

6, 

174,178. 

124, 

1, 

•127,316. 

152, 

4, 

259. 

125, 


447. 

160, 

1, 

141. 

126, 

4, 

118. 

160,- 

5, 

447. 

127, 


127. 

161, 

2, . 

262. 

129, ‘ 

■ 3. 

267. 

177, 

1, 

158.. 

131, 

4, ■ 

300. 

187, 

5. 

317. 

136, 

5, ■ 

2G3. 

f 189, 

3, 

103,158. 

138,' 

2. 

249. 

190, 

3, ■ 

462. 


TAITTIRIYA SAMHITA. 


^(Tho references are to KAn^a, PrapAthaka, AnuvAka, 

and Varga.) 

Fass aye. 

Faye. 



1, 3,9,2, 

91. 

Passaye. 

Faye. 

1.5, 5, 4, 

128. 

V, 3,4,7, 

98,112,116, 

1,6, 7, 6, 

111,128. 


131. 

1, 6,2, 3, 

183. 

VI, 5, 9,1, 

91. 

11,1,2,4, 

83. 

VI, 6,6,1, 

163. 

11.1,2,5, 

191,283. 

vn,i,4, 

207. 

11,1,4,1, 

83, 

VII,2.5,3&4, 

220, 

11,1,4,2, 

283. 

Vn,2,20, 

84. 

11,1,10 3, 

83. 

VII, 3, 2, 

207. 

II,2,12,4&6, 

330. 

VII,3,9,1, 

211. 

11,6,5,2, 

330. 

VII, 4, 4,1, 

Sll. 

111,3,4,1, 

‘91. 

VII,4,8, 

118. 

IV, 3, 11, 

98,113,120. 

vn,5,i,i,&2, 

195. 

IV.3,11,1, 

111. 

VII,5,2,1&2, 

196. 

IV, 3, 11, 6, 

109. 

VII, 6,7,1, 

209. 


VAJASANEYl SAMHITA. 

Xir,ni,-l7C; XXXIV,11,...289. XXXIV, 37, -324, 


sAma-veda samhitA; 

UiMrarcliiln, 19, 4*?, 3, ,,.133, 



M99 


IMDEK OF VEDIC PASSAGESi-BRAHMANAS* 

ATHAEVA-VEDA SAMHITA • 


J*assage, 

Tagt. ’ 

Passage, 

Page, 

111,10,1, 114. 

111,10.4, 113. 

111,10,19, ‘114. 

rV.G.I, 169,342,347. 

VI,113,1&3, 336. 
Vn,22,2, 100,101,109. 

VII, 107,1, 152. 

VHI,2,91. 172,175,493. 

• VIII,9, 11-14, 113. 
Vni,9,15, 114. 

IX, 1,8, 115. 

IX, 9,12, 182. 

X8,7&13, 

X,8,9, 

XT, 4, 22, 
XI,5,1&9, 
XI,7,14, 
XI.8,10, 

XIII, 2,9, 

XIV, 2,25, 
XIX,47,2, 
XIX,50,3, 

XX,88,4, 

263. 

308. . 

341. 

315. 

343. 

343. 

152. 

118, 

128. 

128. 

.342. 


AITAREYA BRAHMANA 


■ I.l. 

1,18, 

1,29, 

11,4, 

11,15, 

111.33, 

111.34, 
111,39-44, 
ni.49, 

IV,5, 

IV, 6, 

IV, 7, 

183. 

190. 

190. 

139. 

299. 

939. 

160,264. 

206. 

117, 

913,227,255. 

213. 

89. 

IV,7.9 

IV, 10, 

IV, 15, 

IV, 17, 

IV, 18, 
IV,93&24, 

V, 32-34, 
VII, 15, 

VIII,14. 
VIII, 93, 
Vin,2B. • 

299. 

220. 

207,209, 

193,194. 

192. 

206, 

448. 

455. 

389. 

389. 

317. 
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